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PREFACE 

9 

A LL English teaching must for some time be tentative. 
Under these circumstances it is hoped that, not- 
withstanding literary shortcomings, an attempt to illus- 
trate one teacher's method of dealing with English may 
be of some service to others. The Editor would however 
add that, in his belief, the best training in English 
will generally consist not so much in requiring the know- 
ledge of any notes, as in rigorously testing the pupil's 
understanding (i) of the author's meaning, and (2) of the 
bearing of separate passages on the whole. 

The first edition of these Notes has been thoroughly 
remodelled, and an attempt made to remove the deficien- 
cies shewn by the test of actual use in school. References 
to Abbott and Seeley's " English Lessons for English 
Readers " have frequently been given, in the belief that their 
book will, as it should, be in the hands of most pupils. 



INTRODUCTION 



IN studying Scott's poems we have the advantage of 
having notes by the Author. The value of these 
notes is not so much that they support his statements 
and prove his pictures to be drawn from the life ; it is 
rather that they shew how Scott composed, and how large 
an element memory supplied in his imagination. The 
popular view of imagination, as a faculty that invents out 
of nothing, is contradicted at once by the practice of 
inventors as well as by the philosophy of the mind. 
Imagination draws its food from the storehouse of 
memory. It may in fact be defined as " productive 
association," that is, a power of linking together old 
impressions so as to produce new combinations. Shak- 
spere did not build out of nothing : he took his plots from 
the chroniclers or from former playwrights, a course which 
Goethe most strongly recommends — " it is only when facts 
and characters are provided that the poet's task begins 
of animating them into a whole." x And in this respect 
Ruskin happily compares Scott to Turner : — 

"How far I could shew that it held with all great 
inventors, I know not, but with all those whom I have 
carefully studied (Dante, Scott, Turner, and Tintoret) it 
seems to me to hold absolutely: that their imagination 
consists, not in a voluntary production of new images, 
but an involuntary remembrance, exactly at the right 
moment, of something they had actually seen. 

" Imagine all that any of these men had seen or heard 
in the whole course of their lives, lax& >s^ •aR«asa&sSc\\&. 

1 Cp. U 30, <&&. 
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their memories as in vast storehouses, extending, with 
the poets, even to the slightest intonations of syllables 
heard in the beginning of their lives, and, with the 
painters, down to minute folds of drapery, and shapes 
of leaves or stones ; and over all this unindexed and 
immeasurable mass of treasure^ the imagination brood- 
ing and wandering, but dream-gifted, so as to summon 
at any moment exactly such groups of ideas as shall 
justly fit each other : this I conceive to be the real 
nature of the imaginative mind, and this, I believe, it 
would be oftener explained to us as being by the men 
themselves who possess it, but that they have no idea 
what the state of other persons' minds is in comparison ; 
they suppose every one remembers all that he has seen 
in the same way, and do not understand how it happens 
that they alone can produce good drawings or great 
thoughts." 1 

It was this memory with " his infinite diligence in the 
preparatory studies" which was the parent of Scott's 
truth of detail in execution and of the rapidity or " spon- 
taneous impulse" of his compositions. But Scott's 
memory and diligence would have been nothing unless 
animated by the intensity of his enthusiasm. A lady 
has given us a picture of Scott at six years old. "He 
was reading to his mother a description of a shipwreck. 
His passion rose with the storm, he lifted his eyes and 
hands ; there's the mast gone, says he ; crash it goes ! — 
they will all perish ! " And when a little older, we read, 
" He used to interest us by telling us the visions, as he 
called them, which he had had when lying alone. . . . 
Child as he was, I could not help being highly delighted 
with the description of the glories he had seen. . . . 
The marvellous seemed to have such power over him 
that the expression of his face shewed a deep intensity 
of feeling, as if he were awed even by his own recital.'' 
He says of himself, " The love of natural beauty, more 
especially when combined with ancient ruins, became 

1 Ruskin, Modern Painters, Part v. ii. 17. 
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with me an insatiable passion." 1 In later years he was 
often "subject to fits of abstraction, becoming so com- 
pletely absorbed in thick-coming fancies as to be un- 
conscious of where he was and of what he was writing." 2 
Scott describes the powers of his own imagination in the 
Introduction to Marmion : — 

" Stay yet, illusion, stay a while, 
My wilder'd fancy still beguile ! 
From this high theme how can I part, 
Ere half unloaded is my heart ! 
For all the tears e'er sorrow drew, 
And all the raptures fancy knew, 
And all the keener rush of blood, 
That throbs through bard in bard-like mood, 
Were here a tribute mean and low, 
Though all their mingled streams could flow — 
Woe, wonder, and sensation high, 
In one spring-tide of ecstasy ! — 
It will not be — it may not last — 
The vision of enchantment's past : 
Like frostwork in the morning ray 
The fancied fabric melts away ; 
Each Gothic arch, memorial stone, 
And long, dim, lofty aisle, are gone ; 
And lingering last, deception dear, 
The choir's high sounds die on my ear. 
Now slow return the lonely down, 
The silent pastures bleak and brown, 
The farm begirt with copsewood wild, 
The gambols of each frolic child, 
Mixing their shrill cries with the tone 
Of Tweed's dark waters rushing on." 

This imaginative power is the key to his greatness as 
a romance-writer. 3 To it he owes his wonderful power of 
realizing the actions of his characters, and of depicting 

1 These proofs of Scott's " poetic temperament * are taken from Mr. 
Palgrave's interesting Introduction to the Globe Edition of Scott, p. xiii. xv. 

XXXIV. 

a Eraser's Magazine, aj>ud Palgrave. 

3 Scott defines a Romance as a. fictitious narrative in ptosfc wi«xsfc, , C&«. 
interest of which turns upon marvellous and uncommon mcvtaxft&r ^Qwas» *»&- 
tinguishing it from the Novel, in which. ** the events axe »tcocKKtfAaX«»>^» 
the ordinary train of human events and the modem state oil sooeVi • 
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the scenes they move in. His greatness appears more in 
his novels than in his poems, though in these too great 
narrative power is shewn. A good specimen of this is 
the meeting of Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu in the 
Lady of the Lake, with its climax in the Combat. The 
descriptions of Nature in his poems, such as the stanzas 
on the Trosachs, are at least equal any of the same kind 
in the novels. 

It is instructive to watch the growth of a poem. The 
germ of the Lay was a suggestion that Scott should 
write on the legend of Gilpin Horner. This was a mis- 
chievous dwarf, perhaps invented to account for the 
unaccountable blunders men make through their own 
clumsiness. It is a natural instinct to "cry over spilt 
milk," and we like to vent our spleen on some creature 
other than ourselves. Now, we should abuse our friends 
for putting something in our way ; in earlier times, we 
should have abused some imp as the cause of our mis- 
fortune. Such an imp was Gilpin Horner. His fiendish 
origin was proved by his crying "Tint, tint, tint" (i.e 
lost, lost, lost), to which the hearer answered, " What de'il 
has tint you ?" The imp replying " Be-te-ram," the "de'il" 
in question received the name of Peter Bertram, and 
when he called, the dwarf said, "That is me: I must 
away" — the spiriting away happily accounting for the 
imp's disappearance when his mischief was done. 

There are two obvious difficulties in founding a romance 
on such a stoiy. 

In the first place, it is not very credible. This is met 
by the plot being laid in barbarous times before "the 
schoolmaster was abroad" in the land. If the poet has 
art enough to make us identify ourselves with the actors, 
we shall sympathize with their beliefs, and our imagina- 
tion will make these our own for the time; 1 especially 
if the supernatural incidents do not take the shape of 
isolated interferences with the general order of the 
world, but win a poetic probability or fitness from having 

1 Cp. Note on i. 14. 
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magical surroundings. Thus the weird powers of the 
Ladye of Branksome, the Spirits of the Fell and of the 
Flood, the Sealed Book, and Michael Scott, all relieve 
and are relieved by the pranks of the elfish dwarf, while 
there is a fitness in making the great traditionary 
magician of the Scott family still interested in the 
fortunes of his house. (It will be noticed that the poet 
wisely omits the Peter .Bertram of the tale, and hints it 
was Michael Scott who called the dwarf away, vi. 26.) 
In proper setting, these superstitions themselves help 
to remove the scene from the present day, since they 
form one of the ' notes ' of the time of chivalry. 

The second difficulty is that a poem must evoke our 
interests, and even if we manage to realize a being who 
is but half-human, we cannot feel even fear or hate, nor 
anything but contempt for a creature who had the 
inglorious province of deluding children. But the 
blunders of deluded children may be intensely tragical, 
and may have consequences so far beyond the results 
which mere mistakes seem adequate to produce, that 
they provoke the idea of an interference from the spiritual 
world. Thus the companionship of the dwarf causes the 
capture of the young Buccleuch. This capture occasions 
the single combat, in which Cranstoun, in the guise of 
Deloraine, recovers the captured son, and thus arises the 
reconciliation, which makes "pride be quelled and love 
be free." 

But if we notice the prodigality with which the poet 
uses the magical thread on which he weaves his poem, 
we must also notice the economy in its use. One of the 
great tests of a fiction is the naturalness of the actions ; 
the motives must be clear and adequate. The super- 
natural therefore must not unduly rule the action. It is 
perhaps most happily used when it gives an outward form 
to an inward motive ; thus enabling us, as it were, to see 
with the eye what is really an invisible process ol <&ns. 
mind. Thus in Macbeth themttfaes ^xe\^\Qv*gs&} ^^ 
and tangible, but at the same \hme \ke>j xasS&s. <*& ^** 
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Macbeth's ambitious thoughts, as he saw them, seemingl 
outside himself and constraining his will. So in Home 
the gods are perfectly real, or in other words perfectl; 
human, feeling as we do even such motives as pride 
jealousy and fear; but their appearances also make u. 
see as it were in the flesh alike the influences whicl 
move men to deeds of bravery beyond themselves, anc 
hidden laws of " fate " which baffle the most heroic efforts 
So here the magical powers do not crush or obscure th( 
natural motives of the human actors, but rather illustrate 
them and bring them into relief. We see this in th< 
dwarf's main action, when it 

" Seemed to the boy, some comrade gay 
Led him forth to the woods to play" — 

while the bewilderment which followed the revelation of 
the dwarf at the running stream is a natural picture of the 
terror of a child who has lost his way. So again the 
impish counterfeiting of the child helps by contrast to 
bring out the spirit of the true young Buccleuch, and 
illustrates the nature of the dwarf without interfering 
with the action of the piece. 

So again the Ladye's magic is restrained from excessive 
disturbance of the action. Though she has a secret 
prescience 1 of the coming help, she dares not own her 
magic, and therefore fails to prevent the proposed single 
combat, which is to loose the main complication of the 
plot, the rejection of Cranstoun's suit. Her foreknowledge 
seems only one of those vivid presentiments which are 
themselves unaccountable. Lastly, her spell only acts so 
tardily that, while it blinds her to Cranstoun's deception, 2 
the re-appearance of Deloraine, which leads to the dis- 
covery, might after all have been natural. 3 

Thus was the germ of the poem developed into the 
leaves and blossoms which belied so mean an origin; 4 

1 iv. 33. a v. 15. 3 v. 24- 

* So that the critic Jeffrey called the Goblin Page the "capital deformity 

of the poem," and entreated Scott to " purge the Lay of this ungraceful 

intruder/' 
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but the plant looked like an exotic, unhoused and un- 
sheltered in the open air of our century. The poem seemed 
so much "out of the common road, ,, that the friends 
who heard the first stanzas could give no opinion on them, 
but suggested a "prologue to place the mind of the 
hearers in the situation to understand and enjoy the 
poem." Scott writes, " I entirely agreed with my friendly 
critic on the necessity of having some pitch-pipe which 
might make readers aware of the object, or rather the 
tone, of the publication. I therefore introduced the old 
minstrel as an appropriate prolocutor, by whom the Lay 
might be sung or spoken, and the introduction of whom 
between the cantos might remind the reader at intervals 
of the time, place, and circumstances of the recitation. 
This species of cadre, or frame, afterwards afforded the 
poem its name of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. , " 



DATES OF SCOTT S LIFE 

Born the year before Coleridge, and year after Words- 
worth .... . I77 1 

At 1 8 in his father's office, the year of French Revo- 
lution ...... 1789 

At 34 published Lay, the year of Trafalgar . . 1805 

At 43 published Waverley, the year before Waterloo 18 14 

At 61 died, the year of Reform Bill 1832 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

The Poem now offered to the Public, is intended to illustrate the 
customs and manners which anciently prevailed on the Borders of 
England and Scotland. The inhabitants, living in a slate partly 
pastoral and partly warlike, aftd combining habits of constant 
depredation with the influence of a rude spirit of chivalry, were 
often engaged in scenes highly susceptible of poetical ornament. As 
of the description scenery and manners was more the object of the 
Author than a combined an<f regular narrative, the plan of the 
Ancient Metrical Romance was adopted, which allows greater 
latitude, in this respect, than would be consistent with the dignity 
of a regular Poem. The same model offered other facilities, as it 
permits an occasional alteration of measure, which, in some degree, 
authorises the change of rhythm in the text. The machinery, also, 
adopted from popular belief, would have seemed puerile in a Poem 
which did not partake of the rudeness of the old Ballad, or Metrical 
Romance. 

For these reasons, the Poem was put into the mouth of an ancient 
Minstrel, the last of the race, who, as he is supposed to have survived 
the Revolution, might have caught somewhat of the refinement of 
modern poetry, without losing the simplicity of his original model. 
The date of the Tale itself is about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when most of the personages actually flourished. The time 
occupied in the action is Three Nights and Three Days, 
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THE way was long, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His wither^ cheek, and tresses grey, 
Seem'd to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
The last of all the Bards was he, 
Who sung of Border chivalry ; 
For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 10 

And he, neglected and oppress'd, 
Wish'd to be with them, and at rest 
No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He caroll'd, light as lark at morn ; 
No longer courted and caress'd, 
High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
He pour'd to lord and lady gay, 
The unpremeditated lay : 
Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 
A stranger fill'd the Stuarts' throne ; 20 

The bigots of the iron time 
Had called his harmless art a crime. 
A wandering Harper, scorn'd and poor, 
He begg , d his bread from door to door, 
And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 
The harp, a king had loved to hear. 

He pass'd where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower: 
The Minstrel gazed with wisMu\ ej^ — 
No humbler resting-place was iv\^a.\ ^ 
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With hesffaffng- step, at last, 

The embattled pored arch he pass d. 

Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 

Had oft roEFd back the tide of war, 

Bat never dosed the iron door 

Against the desofare and poor. 

The Duchess mark'd his weary pace, 

His tnmd mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the men fate tefl, 

That they should tend the old man well : ^> 

For she had known adversity, 

Though born in such a high degree: 

In pride of power, in beauty's bloom, 

Had wept a er Monmouth's bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 
And the old man was gratified, 
Began to rise his minstrel pride; 
And he began to talk anon, 
Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone, 
And of Earl Walter, rest him, God ! 50 

A braver ne'er to battle rode; 
And how full many a tale he knew, 
Of the old w ai i i or s of Buccknch; 
And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man's strain, 
Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak. 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 
He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtain'd; 60 

The Aged Minstrel audience gain'd. 
But, when he reach' d the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wish'd his boon denied : 
For, when to tune his harp he tried, 
His trembling hand had lost the ease, 
Which marks security to please; 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain- 
He tried to tune his harp in vain ! 7o 
The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 
And gave him heart, and gave him time. 
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Till every string's according glee 

Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full fain 

He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had played it to King Charles the good, 80 

When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wish'd, yet feaxM, to try 

The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers stray'd, 

And an uncertain warbling made, 

And. oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face, and smiled ; 

And lighten'd up his faded eye, 

With all a poet's ecstasy ! 90 

In varying cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along : 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot: 

Cold diffidence, and age's frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost ; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his harp responsive rung, 

'Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. 100 
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I. 

THE feast was over in Branksome tower, 
And the Ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 
Her bower that was guarded by word and by spell, 
Deadly to hear, and deadly to tell — 
Jesu Maria, shield us well ! • 

No living wight, save the Ladye alone, 
Had dared to cross the threshold stone. 

II. 
The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all ; 

Knight, and page, and household squire, 
Loiter'd through the lofty hall, 10 

Or crowded round the ample fire : 
The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretch'd upon the rushy floor, 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

ill. 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yoeman tall 20 

Waited, duteous, on them all : 
They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel : 
They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rest, 

With corslet laced, 
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Pillow'd on buckler cold and hard ; 30 

They caiVd at the meal 

With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet bariM. 

v. 

Ten squires, ten yoemen, mail-clad men, 

Waited the beck of the warders ten ; 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 

And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-bow ; 

A hundred more fed free in stall : — 40 

Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. 

VI. 
Why do these steeds stand ready dight? 
Why watch these warriors, arnVd, by night? — 
They watch to hear the blood-hound baying : 
They watch, to hear the war-horn braying : • 
To see St. George's red cross streaming, 
To see the midnight beacon gleaming ; 
They watch, against Southern force and guile, 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy's powers, 
Threaten Branksome's lordly towers, . 50 

From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 

VII. 

Such is the custom of Branksome Hall. — 

Many a valiant knight is here ; 
But he, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 

Beside his broken spear. 
Bards long shall tell, 
How Lord Walter fell ! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

The furies of the Border war ; 60 

When the streets of high Dunedin 

Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 

And heard the slogan's deadly yell — 

Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 

VIII. 

Can piety the discord heal, 
Or stanch the death-feud's enxoit^ 
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Can christian lore, can patriot zeal, 

Can love of blessed charity? 
No ! vainly to each holy shrine, 

In mutual pilgrimage, they drew ; 70 

Implored, in vain, the grace divine 

For chiefs, their own red falchions slew : 
While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughter^ chiefs, the mortal jar, 
The havoc of the feudal war, 

Shall never, never be forgot ! 

IX. 

In sorrow o'er Lord Walter's bier 

The warlike foresters had bent ; 
And many a flower, and many a tear, 80 

Old Teviot's maids and matrons lent : 
But o'er her warrior's bloody bier 
The Ladye dropp'd nor flower nor tear ! 
Vengeance, deep-brooding o'er the slain, 

Had lock'd the source of softer woe ; 
And burning pride, and high disdain, 

Forbade the rising tear to flow ; 
Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp'd from the nurse's knee, — 
" And if I live to be a man, 90 

My father's death revenged shall be !* 
Then fast the mother's tears did seek 
To dew the infant's kindling cheek. 

x. 

All loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair, 
Hung Margaret o'er her slaughter'd sire, 

And wept in wild despair, 
But not alone the bitter tear 

Had filial grief supplied ; 
For hopeless love, and anxious fear, 100 

Had lent their mingled tide : 
Nor in her mother's alter'd eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 
Her lover 'gainst her father's clan, 
i . With Carr in arms had stood, 
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When Mathouse-burn to Melrose ran 

All purple with their blood ; 
And well she knew, her mother dread, 
Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed, 
Would see her on her dying bed. no 

XI. 

Of noble race the Ladye came, 
Her father was a clerk of fame, 

Of Bethune's line of Picardie : 
He learned the art that none may name, 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. 
Men said, he changed his mortal frame, 

By feat of magic mystery ; 
For when, in studious mood he paced 

St. Andrew's cloisterM hall, 
His form no darkening shadow traced 120 

Upon the sunny wall ! 

XII. 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taught that Ladye fair, 
Till to her bidding she could bow 

The viewless forms of air. 
And now she sits in secret bower, 
In old Lord David's western tower, 
And listens to a heavy sound, 
That moans the mossy turrets round. 
Is it the roar of Teviot's tide, 130 

That chafes against the scaur's red side ? 
Is it the wind that swings the oaks ? 
Is it the echo from the rocks ? 
What may it be, the heavy sound, 
That moans old Branksome's turrets round ? 

XIII. 

At the sullen, moaning sound, 

The ban-dogs bay and howl ; 
And, from the turrets round, 

Loud whoops the startled owl. 
In the hall, both squire and knight 140 

Swore that a storm was near, 
And looked forth to view the nigbt ; 

But the night was still and c\eax \ 
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XIV. 

From the sound of Teviot's tide, 
Chafing with the mountain's side; 
From the groan of the wind-swung oak, 
From the sullen echo of the rock, 
From the voice of the coming storm, 

The Ladye knew it well ; 
It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 150 

And he called on the Spirit of the Fell. 

xv. 

RIVER SPIRIT. 

" Sleep'st thou, brother ?"— • 

MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

— " Brother, nay — 
On my hills the moonbeams play. 
From Craik-cross to Skelfhill-pen, 
By every rill, in every glen, 
Merry elves their morris pacing, 

To aerial minstrelsy, 
Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 

Trip it deft and merrily. 
Up, and mark their nimble feet ! 160 

Up, and list their music sweet 1" 

XVI. 
RIVER SPIRIT. 

" Tears of an imprisoned maiden 

Mix with my polluted stream ; 
Margaret of Branksome, sorrow laden, 

Mourns beneath the moon's pale beam. 
Tell me, thou, who view'st the stars, 
When shall cease these feudal jars ? 
What shall be the maiden's fate ? 
Who shall be the maiden's mate?" 

XVII. 
MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 

"Arthur's slow wain his course doth roll, 170 

In utter darkness, round the pole ; 
The northern Bear lowers black and grim ; 
Orion's studded belt is dim ; 
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Twinkling faint, and distant far, 
Shimmers through mist each planet star ; 

111 may I read their high decree ! 
But no land influence deign they shower 
On Teviot's tide, and Branksome's tower, 

Till pride be quell'd, and love be free." 

XVIII. 

The unearthly voices ceast, 180 

And the heavy sound was still ; 
It died on the river's breast, 

It died on the side of the hill. 
But round Lord David's tower 

The sound still floated near ; 
For it rung in the Ladye's bower, 

And it rung in the Ladye's ear. 
She raised her stately head, 

And her heart throbb'd high with pride : 
" Your mountains shall bend, 190 

And your streams ascend, 

Ere Margaret be our foeman's bride !" 

XIX. 

The Ladye sought the lofty hall, 

Where many a bold retainer lay, 
And with jocund din, among them all, 

Her son pursued his infant play. 
A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 

The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 
And round the hall right merrily, 

In mimic foray rode. 200 

Even bearded knights, in arms grown old, 

Share in his frolic gambols bore, 
Albeit their hearts, of rugged mould, 

Were stubborn as the steel they wore. 
For the grey warriors prophesied, 

How the brave boy, in future war, 
Should tame the Unicorn's pride, 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star. 

xx. 

The Ladye forgot her purpose high, 

One moment, and no more ; 2.1^ 

One moment gazed with a mother^ ^jfc, 

As she paused at the arcY&& &oot *. 
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Then, from amid the armed train, 

She call'd to her, William of Deloraine. - 

XXI. 

A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 

As e'er couch'd Border lance by knee ; 

Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 

Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy's best blood-hounds ; 220 

In Eske or Liddel, fords were none 

But he would ride them, one by one ; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December's snow, or July's pride ; 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime ; 

Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 

Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England's King, and Scotland's Queen. 230 

XXII. 

" Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 
Mount thee on the wightest steed ; 
Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 
Until thou come to fair Tweedside ; 
And in Melrose's holy pile 
Seek thou the Monk of St. Mary's aisle. 

Greet the Father well from me ; 
Say that the fated hour is come, 

And to-night he shall watch with thee, 
To win the treasure of the tomb : 240 

For this will be St. Michael's night, 
And, though stars be dim, the moon is bright ; 
And the Cross of bloody red, 
Will point to the grave of the mighty dead. 

XXIII. 

What he gives thee, see thou keep, 

Stay not thou for food or sleep : 

Be it scroll, or be it book, 

Into it, Knight, thou must not look : 

If thou readest, thou art lorn ! 

Better hadst thou ne'er been born !" — 250 
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XXIV. 

" O swiftly can speed my dapple-grey steed, 

Which drinks of the Teviot clear ; 
Ere break of day," the warrior 'gan say, 

" Again will I be here : 
And safer by none may thy errand be done, 

Than, noble Dame, by me : 
Letter nor line know I never a one, 

Wert my neck-verse at Hairibee. ,, 

xxv. 

Soon in his saddle sate he fast, 

And soon the steep descent he past, 260 

Soon cross'd the sounding barbican, 

And soon the Teviot side he won, 

Eastward the wooded path he rode, 

Green hazels o'er his basnet nod ; 

He pass'd the Peel of Goldiland, 

And cross'd old Borthwick's roaring strand ; 

Dimly he viewed the Moat-hill's mound, 

Where Druid shades still flitted round ; 

In Hawick twinkled many a light ; 

Behind him soon they set in night ; 270 

And soon he spurred his courser keen 

Beneath the tower of Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The clattering hoofs the watchmen mark : — 
" Stand, ho ! thou courier of the dark." — 
" For Branksome, ho !" the knight rejoin'd^ 
And left the friendly tower behind. 

He turn'd him now from Teviotside, 
And, guided by the tinkling rill, 

Northward the dark ascent did ride, 
And gained the moor at Horsliehill ; 280 

Broad on the left before him lay, 
For many a mile, the Roman way. 

XXVII. 

A moment now he slacks his speed, 
A moment breathed his panting steed ; 
Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band, 
And loosen'd in the sheath his brand ; 
On Minto-crags the moonbeams glint, 
Where Barnhill hetfd his "bed of ftmt\ 
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Who flung his outlaw'd limbs to rest, 

Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 290 

Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 

For many a league his prey could spy ; 

Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne, 

The terrors of the robber's horn ; 

Cliffs, which, for many a later year, 

The warbling Doric reed shall hear, 

When some sad swain shall teach the grove, 

Ambition is no cure for love ! 

XXVIII. 

Unchallenged, thence pass'd Deloraine 

To ancient Riddel's fair domain, 300 

Where Aill, from mountains freed, 
Down from the lakes did raving come ; 
Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 

Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 
In vain ! no torrent deep or broad, 
Might bar the bold moss-trooper's road. 

XXIX. 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 

And the water broke o'er the saddle bow ; 

Above the foaming tide, 1 ween, 

Scarce half the charger's neck was seen ; 310 

For he was barded from counter to tail, 

And the rider was armed complete in mail ; 

Never heavier man and horse 

Stemm'd a midnight torrent's force. 

The warrior's very plume, I say, 

Was daggled by the dashing spr*ay ; 

Yet, through good heart, and Our Ladye's grace, 

At length he gained the landing place. 

XXX. 

Now Bowden Moor the march-man won, 
And sternly shook his plumed head, 320 

As glanced his eye o'er Halidon ; 
.For on his soul the slaughter red 

Of that unhallow'd morn arose, 

When first the Scott and Can* were foes ; 

When royal James beheld the fray, 

Prize to the victor of the day, 
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When Home and Douglas, in the van, 

Bore down Buccleuch's retiring clan, 

Till gallant Cessford's heart-blood dear 

Reek'd on dark Elliot's Border spear. 330 

XXXI. 

In bitter mood he spurred fast, 

And soon the hated heath was past ; 

And far beneath, in lustre wan, 

Old Men-os* rose, and fair Tweed ran, 

Like some tall rock with lichens grey, 

Seem'd, dimly huge, the dark Abbaye. 

When Hawick he pass'd, had curfew rung, 

Now midnight lauds were in Melrose sung. 

The sound, upon the fitful gale, 

In solemn wise did rise and fail, 340 

Like that wild harp, whose magic tone 

Is waken'd by the winds alone. 

But when Melrose he reach'd, 'twas silence all ; 

He meetly stabled his steed in stall, 

And sought the convent's lonely wall. 

Here paused the harp ; and with the swell 

The Master's fire and courage fell ; 

Dejectedly, and low, he bow'd, 

And, gazing timid on the crowd, 

He seem'd to seek, in every eye, 350 

If they approved his minstrelsy ; 

And, diffident of present praise, 

Somewhat he spoke of former days, 

And how old age, and wand'ring long, 

Had done his hand and harp some wrong. 

The Duchess and her daughters fair, 
And every gentle lady there, 
Each after each, in due degree, 
Gave praises to his melody ; 

His hand was true, his voice was clear, 360 

And much they longed the rest to hear. 
Encouraged thus, the Aged Man, 
After meet rest, again began. 



NOTES 

[The letters Gl. after a word mark that it will be found in the Glossary 

at end.] 

THIS Introduction, from its resemblance in general colouring 
to the following poem, forms an admirable frame to it. 
The personality of the old harper is sufficiently kept up to re- 
mind us that we are hearing a Border tale from the last of the 
Border minstrels. It will also be noticed that the breaks in the 
' Lay,' where the minstrel himself is brought before us, are skil- 
fully placed where something in his narration touches his own 
feelings. This gives additional spirit to what has been happily 
called the ' setting ' of the poem. 

[As a specimen of the way the subject may be taught, the notes 
on the Introduction are divided under five heads : 

I. Criticism. 
II. Metre. 

III. History. 

IV. Grammar. 
V. Etymology.] 

I. Criticism. Lively feeling of a situation, and power to ex- 
press it, are said to be the marks of a poet. Therefore instead 
of weighing single lines or expressions, we must see rather what 
situation the poet intends to depict, and whether his description 
is (i) vivid and clear, so that it brings the circumstances before 
our eyes ; and (2) whether it is harmonious, — adapted to the 
subject, with the light and shade properly disposed. 

The poet has in his mind merely an old minstrel, in whose 
mouth it will not be unfitting to put a Lay that is antique alike 
in matter and in form. 

Stanza i To measure distance we must have land-marks : so 
here the minstrel's, old age takes us back nearly to the Revolution; 
his prime, through the Rebellion to the time of Charles I., while 
the story itself runs back to the time of Queen Mary, half a cen- 
tury before the crowns were united. See how the age and change 
of circumstances is brought before us ! First how clear are the 
details of the picture, then how the epithets harmonize, — the 
wearying length of the way, the chilling wind, the minstrel's 
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weakness, wrinkled face and white locks, with the harp his only 
consolation, and that carried by an orphan, his fellow-minstrels 
gone, and his own profession so dishonoured that he wishes to 
be dead like them. Then the contrast with what he was, — not 
a footsore wanderer, but mounted on a steed that shared his 
own spirit, while the generous treatment he received made him 
sing for joy 'like a lark at morn.' Then comes his old age 
again, under a stranger monarch — an iron time — which reminds 
him of the government that oppressed him before, for is not he, 
who was the honoured guest of kings, now begging from the poor? 

2 No humbler resting-place was nigh. Observe the clearness 
Scott gives to situations by supplying the motives* of the action; 

•we seem here to feel the minstrel s feelings, the balance between 
the wish and the fear, and necessity setting aside the fear of 
seeming presumptuous, while the hesitating step and the wistful 
eye depict the same feelings to the outward eye. Notice too 
the motives of the Duchess welcome, the hereditary generosity, 
quickened by the special feeling for his aged looks, bashful face, 
and weariness, arising naturally in the heart of a widow, whose 
husband's death in the pride of power had made her sympathize 
with the unfortunate : this touch of pathos with which the stanza 
ends, seems to show how "one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin." 

iron door. Observe the peculiar delicacy of the epithet here : 
while it seems to be merely an ornamental epithet describing the 
nature of the door, really by an implied metaphor it tersely 
depicts the heart of an owner. 

3 Observe again the author's skill in making us follow and 
account for the changes in the situation by motives, as here (i) 
the rise of the minstrel's spirit, for which compare the end of 
Canto II. ; and then (2) in the next stanza the return of his 
bashralness on entrance ; and (3) his diffidence lost in sympathy 
with the tones of the harp he loved. 

4 Amid the strings his fingers strayed. Pitt repeated the lines 
describing the old harper's embarrassment and said, ' This is a 
sort of thing which 1 might have expected in painting, but could 
never have fancied capable of being given in poetry.' 

according glee. Observe the different kinds of epithets ; here 
'according' is not merely 'ornamental,' but 'essential' or 
'necessary' to the meaning, preparing the way for what follows 
(cp. Abbott, Eng. Less. 42 c). ' Glee' has kept its ground in 
poetry, though it has lost it in prose ; here the strings are partly 
personified, and feel the joy at being struck. 

1 The importance of motives is illustrated by Goethe's criticism on the 
MS. of ' William Tell ^ he objected that Schiller had not led up to the v&rx- 
dent of the apple, and suggested TelTs boasted process «& «w Tcca£«sa»asv \<=»x 
the motive of Gesslcr*s order 
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II. Metre. Of the metre of the Lay Scott himself says, " I 
was already acquainted with the 'Thalaba' and the 'Metrical 
Ballads ' of Mr. Southey. But Mr. Stoddart was able to repeat 
to me many specimens of poetry which had not yet appeared in 
print. Amongst others was the striking fragment called 'Chris- 
tabel,' by Mr. Coleridge [not published till 1816, whereas the 
'Lay* came out Jan. 1805], which, from the irregular structure 
of the stanzas, and the liberty which it allowed to the author to 
adapt the sound to the sense, seemed to be exactly suited to such an 
extravaganza as I meditated on the subject of 'Gilpin Horner. ' " 
The metre is the ordinary eight-syllabled, that is, four feet, 
with the accent on the second syllable of each foot, like the 
classical iambics — a slow or up-hill metre, as contrasted with the* 
trochees or long-shorts, which form a running or down-hill metre. 

'The way' was long 7 , the wind' was cold'.' 
A succession of lines like this would be intolerable from their 
sameness : variety is obtained by making the first foot trochaic, 
and by making one or two of the accents fall on unemphatic 
syllables. Thus — 

' The min'strel was infirm" and old'.' 

' And he', neglec'ted and oppress'd'.' 

4 Of the old war'riors of BuccleuchV 

' Was blen'ded into har'monyV 

4 Wish'd to be with" them and at rest'.' 
The first foot is often trochaic, as 'wi'sh'd to' in the last example, 
the effect being that from two short syllables preceding, the word 
'with ' receives an increased emphasis. To read these lines with 
an emphasis on all the even syllables, would exactly destroy, the 
effect the poet has wished to produce. There are probably hardly 
any lines in which the emphasis is exactly the same on all the four 
syllables. 
This is rhymed verse. 

The unrhymed ten-syllabled verse in which Milton wrote is 
called Blank (or unrhymed) verse : the ten-syllabled verses when 
rhymed are called Heroic verse, as in Pope's ' Homer.' Milton 
says he avoided rhyme because it seemed too light for so glorious 
a subject. ' 

The great merit of a metre is that it should harmonize with the 
subject, and this short rhyming metre suits a romantic subject. 

Obs. — Notice in the rhymes that they sometimes seem rhymes 
of spelling rather than of sound, as 'gone* and 'throne,' 'state* 
and ' sate ;' generally these are the relics of an older pronuncia- 
tion, thus 'sate* was s£et.' Rhyming being traditional, 'war' 
can rhyme with 'bar' or 'jar' (i. 8), but not with 'poor' or 
'paw.' So 'void' rhymes with 'supplied,' as 'rejoined' with 
' behind' (i. 26). Observe that 'tower* and 'bower' are single 
syllables, as also ' heaven,' which rhymes with ' riven ' (ii. 10), 
'shriven' (v. 22). 
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III. History. A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne. 
William III. 

The bigots of the iron time. The harper had lived through the 
days of Presbyterian domination; he sees his old foes again in 
the ascendant after the Revolution. For the Scotch repression 
of all amusements see, among Scott's novels, the ' Heart of Mid- 
lothian' 1 or ' Old Mortality/ 

The Duchess. Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth, and 
widow of James Duke of Monmouth, who was beheaded in 1685. 
The poem is dedicated to the Earl of Dalkeith (afterwards Duke 
of Buccleuch), whose Countess suggested the Dwarf as a subject 
for a Ballad, and the ruins of Newark Castle were close to his 
park of Bowhill. 

Francis Scott, father, and Walter, grandfather of the Duchess, 
Sir Walter Scott himself was descended from a younger son of a 
Laird of Buccleuch, through the Scotts of Harden, cp. iv. 9. 
Observe in these two lines there is a little of the roughness of the 
Ballad. 

King Charles the Good. Charles I., who 'kept court in Holy- 
rood* in 1633, when he and Laud were trying to establish the 
Episcopal form of worship in Scotland. 

Holyrood. The royal palace in Edinburgh. It was partly 
built in 1 1 28 by David I., and dedicated to the Holy Rood (or 
Cross) brought to Scotland by St. Margaret, but the greater part 
of the present building is of the time of Charles II. 

IV. Grammar. The harp a king, etc., the harp [which] a 
king. So below, " an ancient strain [which] he never thought to 
sing again. " Poetry being the language of passion, as few words 
as possible are wasted on the grammatical expression, which is 
only the mere framework of the thought, in order to throw all 
the force on the thought itself. Cp. Abbott, Eng. Less. 43 b. 
The exaggeration of this tendency in Browning has been ridiculed 
in the line, " I love to clip the smaller parts of speech." 

full many a tale. ' Many a tale ' bears the same relation to 
'many tales,' as 'every,' i.e. 'ever-each,' does to 'all;' it brings 
single members of the group more before us than ' many tales,' 
which simply treats of them as one uniform mass. Cp. on i. 9. Dis- 
tinguish between 'many,' an adjective, and 'full,' an adverb quali- 
fying it: soi. 15, "trip it deft and merrily," andii. 2, "who knocks 
so loud, " &c. In the oldest English, generally called Anglo-Saxon, 
words were regularly declined, and the oblique cases of nouns, 
esp. the dative in e, were used for adverbs. Later -ly was used 
to mark adverbs, but some adjectives have continued to be used 
adverbially even in our own and many more in the Ballad time ; 
as the -e became mute when the inflections were unused, it soon 

x " Ye shouldna' sing upon the Sabbath." " U'% a! -^wat laJiiggers— : vsw 
England folks sing when they like." lb. auuu. 
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disappeared, and the adverb became indistinguishable from the 
adjective. So all, i.e. alleior 'altogether;' e.g. it was idlesse all. 

And would the noble Duchess, etc. The construction is : And 
if the Duchess would deign to listen, he thought, to speak the 
truth, he could still make music for her, in spite of the stiffness 
of his hand and the weakness of his voice. 

had his wants supplied. Observe that poetry has more freedom 
than prose in arranging the order of words ; here we have the 
object between the auxiliary and its verb, and below we have his 
' minstrel pride* after 'began to rise.' 

wished his boon denied. Another instance of poetic brevity. 
Observe that ' had been ' and not ' were ' is omitted. 

V. Etymology. It is important to notice the kind of words 
which come to us from different languages. Thus ' churl ' and 
'boon* are Saxon, while 'palfrey,' 'menial,' 'page,' 'embattled,' 
come to us from the Norman-French, and the musical term ' ca- 
dence' is Italian. Words again like 'audience,' 'responsive,' 
and 'diffidence,' come almost directly from Latin. So too 
' unpremeditated ' [meditari, to compose a song]. The fact that 
'ecstasy* is the Greek fo-oracrts, explains the ending in sy instead 
of cy. 

I. British or Celtic, 

Bard. The sacred singer of the ancient Celts, mentioned 
as early as Festus and Strabo. Welsh, bardd; so ' Bardsey 
(Island) ' is the bards* ey, or the eyot, eye-land, or island of the 
bards. 

2. Saxon or Teutonic. 

boon. A. S. 'ben,' a prayer, Eng. 'bid,' to pray; whence 
bead-roW, bidding-prayer, bedes-mani 'to bid one's beads,' being 
'to say one's prayers.' Beads were so called because they were 
used to help the memory in counting the prayers. 

bower, (i) A chamber ; Saxon, bur, a 'dwelling' = northern 
byre (cow-stall) ; the same root occurs in neigh-fowr, a nigh- 
dweller ; Icel. biia, neut to dwell, act. to make ready, cp. bowne, 
Gl. The ' chambers ' of the Temple are so called in Spenser, 
'Prothal.' 134, 

" Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers" 

(2) A garden-chamber or arbour ; this sense became the com- 
mon one, probably from the mistaken derivation from bough or 
to bow (bend). 

churl. Common man. A. S. carl, ceorl; G. kerl. 'Earl' 
and ' churl ' were regularly opposed as gentle folk (or warriors) 
and common folk. 'Earl' received its later meaning of 'count' 
after the invasions of the Danes, among whom 'jarl' was a 
sovereign chief. 

sooth. Truth, so 'for-sooth;' a 'sooth-sayer' should be a truth- 
speaker. A. S. 'sodh.' 

well- a- day. An interjection of grief. The oldest form was 
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welaway, walaway, welawo, or rather we-la-way, 'wae lo ! wae,' 
i.e. woe lo J woe ! A.S. va la va, a carious instance of mistaken 
derivation 1 (like Billy Ruffian from Bellerophon), by which 
it was made like * woe the day.' By a similar playful derivation 
from ' alack (alas !) the day' comes our * lack a daisy.' 

wilder. Cp. iii. 15, the <wildered child. The simple form of 
the more common compound * to be-wilder,* i.e. to lose in wild 
places or in a wilderness: 'be-' i.e. 'by,' 'at,' 'near,' often gives 
a verb a direct relation to an object, as ' moan,' ' be-moan, i.e. 
moan over something. Poetry prefers the old and shorter forms, 
cp. Abbott, Eng. Less. 41. Wild properly means ' at one's 
own will.* 

3. French or Italian, 

according. Fr. accorder, 'to agree.' 'Accord,' though im- 
plying musical harmony, is derived from cor, cord-is, ' a heart, ' 
and not from chord-a, ' a string. ' 

bigot, lit. men who adopted the grey habit of the Franciscan 
or mendicant order of St. Francis. It. bigio, 'grey. ' It. bigotto, 
Fr. bigot, a hypocritical devotee ; in Eng. an intolerant religious 
partisan or persecutor. (Wedgwood. ) 

cadence. Like most musical terms, from the Italian (cadenza, 
Lat. cado). The proper musical meaning is, ' notes f ailing from 
the last bar of one passage to the first of another. ' Observe that 
in etymology 'cadence,' like ac-cident, is the same word as 
'chance* (what falls out), only the one is formed popularly 
through the French, the others direct from the Latin. 8 

carol. O. E. 'the karole of the stones,' i.e. Druidical circle ; 
then Fr. chanson de carolle, a song accompanying a dance, hence 
a song, and to carol, to sing. Lat. corolla, dim. of corona, W. 
(Diez suggests chorulus as a dim. of chorus. ) 

chivalry. Fr. chevalerie, from cheval, a horse ; the customs 
of knights or warriors mounted on horseback, as opp. to the 
common people or foot soldiers. Observe the two forms of the 
same word, cavalry and chivalry ; 3 cp. also cavalcade. 

embattled, prepared for battle. Cp. Fr. se battre, to fight, 
batterie, a beating or battery, bataille, a battle or battalion. 

menial. Fr. mesnie, a meiny or household, Lat. mansio, Fr. 
maison, a house; cp. menage, housekeeping, D. (others cp. 
O. F. maisne, mains-n^, i.e. minor natu, younger child, cp. 
page). Perhaps some forms of the two words have been assimi- 
lated from a mistaken derivation. 4 

page, lit. a boy, so in Chaucer of an infant. Gk. waU, 
Tcud-6s, and like that, a serving boy. Fr. page. 

palfrey. Fr. palejroi, O. F. palefroid, Low Latin parafredus 
and veredus, and these seem only the G. pferd, 'a horse,' put into 

x Sec below, Introduction to Glossary, Etymology ,v. * Ibid. w. 

3 Cp. Etym. iv. * lbid-N 

SCOTT.— LAY, I. C 
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barbarous Latin forms, and then modified by (i) Gr. irapd, 'by,' 
as if ' extra horse,' and (2) par le frein, led by the rein, as in It. 
palefreno. 1 

security. ' Security ' is not ' safety, ' but the freedom from 
anxiety (sine curi) which may often be very unsafe ; so ' security 
to please/ means the easy feeling which accompanies the cer- 
tainty of pleasing. Our modern use is an instance of change or 
modification of meaning; cp. Etym. vi. 



Stanza i Branksome or Branx-holm. The Border seat of 
f .he Buccleuch house. 

bower. Observe the changed meaning of this word. Here it 
= boudoir ; and * bower-maiden ' was the same as our * lady's 
maid.' The modern meaning occurs in Introd. * Yarrow's 
birchen bower,' see above. 

shield us well! The direct invocation of Jesu and Mary seems 
to identify the reader with the knights or ladies crossing them- 
selves as they looked at the magic bower. The first stanza seems 
to take us back quite the century and a half to which the scene 
changes. The action of the poem is supposed to be in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when a belief in magic was common. 

had dared, Le. 'would have,' the past tense of the conditional, 
not the indicative mood. 

N.B. Observe the change in the metre from the introduction 
of three- syllabled feet — 

' The feast' was o'ver in Brank'some tow"r, 
And the La'dye had gone' to her se'cret bowY.' 
The first three feet of this line would be called anapaests ( w u -). 

The occurrence of these feet marks at once the commencement 
of the ballad, and also makes the short line 'Jesu,' etc. sound 
all the more abrupt and appalling by the contrast 

wight, Gl. 

2 Perhaps no part of the ' Lay' excels the description given 
in the first few stanzas, leading so naturally to the account of the 
feelings and positions of the Ladye and her daughter. Every 
line is full of the picturesqueness of the wild Border life, or of 
the simple pathos of the best style of ballad. 

idlesse. The termination ' esse' (Eng. ' ess') is through the 
French, from the Latin ' itia. ' The minstrel's epoch gives him 
considerable license in his choice of words. Thus in one stanza 
he uses old and even local forms, while in the next occur such 
words as 'filial,' 'sympathy,' or 'polluted,' which would be 
quite out of keeping in the genuine ballad. 

N.B. — Notice the variety gained by making the rhymes alter- 
nate or in quatrains, and not consecutive or in couplets. 

1 Etym. v. 
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3 squire, Gl. 

Here the metre is trochaic ; as the accent in this metre is on 
the first syllable,* the rhyme falls on it too, and the last syllable 
is generally omitted, so that they form sevens instead of eights, 
but cp. 15. 

' Nine' and I twe'nty | knights of | fa'me. ' 
' They're all [knigh'ts of | met'tle | true', 
Kins'men | to the | bol'd Buc | deucli'.' 
In the last line but one * were* is pronounced very slightly. 

4 Contrast the varied metre which Scott takes pains to secure 
with the doggrel swing of the genuine ballad. The briskness of 
this stanza is due to each two of the short lines making up 
between them nine syllables instead of the eight syllables of 
which each one of the ordinary longer lines is composed ; four 
of these in each case only are strongly accented. It is the num- 
ber of the wwaccented syllables which gives pace to a line. 

* Ten' I of them" | were sheath"d | in steel'. ' 
' And they drank' | the red wine' | in the hel' | met barred.' 
The last is anapaestic, like the second in the 1st stanza. 
harness, corslet, GL 

5 beck, wight, barbed, Gl. 

yedwood = Jedburgh. Arms are often called from the place 
which is famed for them. Thus Lochaber axe; shillelagh from an 
Irish parish; 'chevaux de Jrise,* for resisting cavalry, are the 
(wooden) ' horses of Friesland ;' bayonet is so called from being 
first used at the siege of Bayonne. Compare Enfield rifle, 
Woolwich infant, like the Toledo rapier. 

' Su'ch I was the cus | torn of Brank' | some Hall'.' 

Notice the force which is given to the stanza by this simple 
summing up, and how the repetition of this in the beginning of 
the 7th leads up to the climax, ' Then the chief,' etc. 

6 dight, beacon (see beck), Gl. / 

Why stand, etc. The occasional use of questions gives life and 
energy to style. Hence we find them both in poetry and rhetoric. 
In poetry, they heighten the dramatic effect by bringing the sup- 
posed scene more vividly before us. In rhetoric they call the 
attention to a particular point, often seeming to call triumphantly 
on the hearers to refute it if they can. 

Obs. — They watch . . . lest Scroop, etc. This is just as it should 
be. As Goethe says of dramatic poetry, the facts should be in 
themselves significant, and should lead to something further. 
The watching here is in itself quite a significant trait of Border 
life ; the beacon light which warned of a raid was common 
enough ; the invaders would naturally be the Earls of the 
English Marches : all this is introduced as if nothing more^wk^ 
come of it, but it is just this invasion \vh\cta\eaAs \o ^Ocva ixs^ft. 
combat, on which the catastrophe of the poem \ttxn&. 
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N.B. — The last line but one is scanned like the first of the 4th 
stanza, an emphasis on the first word making up for the loss of 
a syllable ; in the last the second and third feet are anapaestic. 
* Su'ch I is the cus' | torn of Brank' | some Hall'.' 

7 But he, the chieftain, his sword hangs rusting, etc. Notice 
the broken construction ; it is called an an-acoluthon (d, &k6\ov6os, 
' following '), and can be used with fitness wherever language is 
broken by passion or feeling. For the feeling compare Odyssey 
xxL, where Penelope brings down the bow which Ulysses left 
behind him — 

ivda hk t6£ov kcito waTdrrovov #5£ <paptrprj 

• ••••• 

jcXate fxdXa \iy4<as, £k 8* fyce t6£ov dra/cros. 

Bards long shall tell how Lord Walter felL Cp. note on 30, 
below. Here again the death of the Lord of the Castle is in 
itself significant : it accounts for the prominence of the Ladye of 
Branksome ; it depicts the feuds of a barbarous time ; more than 
this, it is told with such simple pathos, that the reader feels the 
minstrel's broken utterance is natural, for he himself is moved 
with a new interest in the fortunes of the fatherless house, with 
a feud at home even more embittered than that with the foreign 
foe. But it is just this embitterment which makes the compli- 
cation of the plot, it is just the loss of her lord which seems 
partly to justify the Ladye in sacrificing the happiness of her 
daughter. Cp. 6 Obs, 

The lines themselves are like the toll of a bell, and yet the 
alliteration of the letter *1* is not obtrusively prominent. For 
history, cp. i. 30, note. 

Dun-edin, i.e. Edinburgh, both names meaning 'the hill- 
fortress of Edwyn,' a king of Northumbria who had extended 
his kingdom to the shores of the Forth. Dun is Celtic, so we 
find it most common in the Celtic countries, as Dunkeld, Dun- 
dalk, Verdun, etc. Burgh, bury, and borough are Saxon, and 
are connected with G. burg, a tower, Gk. irvpy6s, and G. berg, 
a mountain. Observe that poetry prefers the more euphonious 
form, as Erin for Ireland, etc. 

burghers, falchions, slogan, Gl. 

This stanza produces its effect by the way all the lines lead up 
to the last one. Every epithet is chosen so as to heighten the 
local colouring, and even the use of the words " the chief of 
Branksome" is felt to be appropriate. 

8 It will be observed that the stanzas expressive of the softer 
-emotions, as this and the two succeeding ones, are always in 
the minstrel's most modern style, as more suited to them than 
the rude simplicity of the ballad. The preponderance of Latin 
words in the first seven lines is clearly intentional. 

stanch. See Glossary, and notice the exact force of the meta- 
phorand its appropriateness. 
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pilgrimage, "Among other expedients resorted to for stanch- 
ing the feuds betwixt the Scotts and Kerrs, there was a bond 
executed in 1529 between the heads of each clan, binding them- 
selves to perform reciprocally the four principal pilgrimages of 
Scotland, for the benefit of the souls of those who had fallen in 
the quarrel. This indenture is printed in the * Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. ' " Hence mutual, because the one clan was to 
act in return or correspondence to the act of the other. 
feud) lore, Gl. 

9 The warlike foresters. Notice the force of epithets. Think 
whether they imply contrast or similarity. Were the foresters 
likely to grieve more or less because they were warlike? In the 
one case 'since* is understood, in the other 'though.' The 
sense decides, cp. Abbott, 43 a. 

And many a flower. A great improvement on • many a sigh ' 

in the first edition, because it adds a new and expressive feature 

to the picture. ' Many a flower* brings the single flowers more 

before us than 'many flowers' would. Cp. Introd. IV. Grammar. 

Lent (lene 9 Gl. ). 

and if ( 1 ) In early English what we should call an ' if-clause ' 
was joined to its * then-clause ' by 'and,' for 'even if.' Thus 
in Piers Ploughman, p. 242, " the pecok, and men pursue hym, 
may noght flee heighe." Originally the verb being subjunctive 
made the conditional force plain without the 'if.' [Thus in 
Shaksp. Temp., " We steal by line and level, and 't like your 
grace, where ' like' is subj. and ' likes' would be indie. From 
this use of and we have the expressions ' without ifs or ands,' 
' if ifs and ands,' etc.] 

(2) Then ^"was added for clearness, as in "But and if that 
evil servant say ;" (3) and being often shortened into an by rapid 
pronunciation (as 'justice an juror,' 'Piers PI.' vii. 44), advantage 
was taken of the double spelling to separate the two uses, whence 
an was supposed to mean 'if;' so we have sometimes (4) the 
doubled form ' an if you please.' It is the tendency of language 
to trust less to inflexions and more to conjunctions, hence the 
English subjunctive has almost died out. Cp. an, Gl. 

Source (of tears). Note the metaphor, and compare the 
" mingled tide" of Margaret's tears in the next stanza. Compare 
with this stanza Tennyson's song in the ' Princess :' — 
" Home they brought her warrior dead, 
She nor swoon'd, nor uttered cry ; 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
She must weep, or she will die. 
Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee ; 
Like summer tempest came her tears — 
Sweet my child, — I live fox \hee V* 
,AikI notice the difference as well as the TesfeYefc>\axtf», 
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the mother's tears. Observe that the tenderer side which Scott 
gives to these rough times is still in harmony with them. A 
general philanthropy would be out of keeping, but the first 
natural feelings are in place, and moreover, what calls forth this 
hard mother's sympathy is a sentiment only too like her own, 
cp. i. 20. This scene again (cp. 6 obs.) leads to more, because 
the mother's love for the boy is one of the elements that help to 
break her resolution at last (v. 25, 26). 

10 But not alone. For the subtle combination of motives 
compare the ballad of 'Rosabelle,' '"Tis not because Lord 
Lindsay's heir," where the feeling, though denied, is not the 
less present, cp. vi. 23, 5. 

Car, or Kerr, a powerful Border family. The Duke of Rox- 
burghe now represents Car of Cessford. 

Lord Cranstoun. " It appears that the Lady of Buccleuch in 
1557 beset the Laird of Cranstoun, seeking his life. Nevertheless 
the same Cranstoun, or perhaps his son, was married to a 
daughter of the same lady. — Scott. 

Obs. — Notice how Scott's works are grounded on actual tradi- 
tion. Goethe continually urged young poets to study the real 
world, and reproduce that instead of trying merely to speak out 
those few and limited feelings which are theirs as individuals. 
In the one case they are fresh and inexhaustible, in the other 
they have soon talked out their limited knowledge and are 
ruined by mannerism. Speaking of a new epic (on the Ama- 
zons), he said why it failed was because it was not grounded in 
reality ; what lay in past ages was not painted with proper truth, 
it had no pith or kernel ; the life and actions of the characters 
were described in that mere general way which young people 
consider poetic or romantic, whereas the writer should have 
adhered strictly to the chronicles. "When I remember," Goethe 
concludes, " how Schiller studied tradition, what trouble he gave 
himself about Switzerland when he wrote his ' William Tell,' 
and how Shakspere used the chronicles, copying into his plays 
whole passages word for word \e.g. ' Coriolanus '], I am inclined 
to prescribe the same course to a young poet." Goethe was a 
great admirer of the vivid and varied life in Scott's novels. 
Scott had in his youth filled his memory with the stories in the 
ballads and chronicles ; these the play of his imagination made 
his own, and thus in his later years he could throw off in a 
moment descriptions of the most varied scenes with all the accu- 
rate lifelike touches which generally imply accurate study. Cp. 
pp. v-vii. of Introduction. 

burn, Gl. 

1 1 Bethunis line. * ' The widowed Lady Buccleuch was of 

the same family as Cardinal Beaton, and the Beatouns or 

m Bethunes were of French origin, and derived their name from 
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a small town in Artois. They numbered the celebrated Due 
de Sully among their descendants." — Scott. 

Padua was long supposed by the Scottish peasants to be the 
principal school of magic. 

no darkening shadow, "The vulgar conceive that when a 
class of students have made a certain progress in their mystic 
studies, they are obliged to run through a subterraneous hall, 
where the devil literally catches the hindmost in the race, unless " 
he crosses the hall so speedily that the arch-enemy can only ap- 
prehend his shadow. In the latter case, the sage never after 
casts any shade, and those who have thus lost their shadow 
always prove the best magicians." — Scott. 

clerk, cloistered, Gl. 

12 He taught that Ladye fair. '"One of the placards pre- 
served in Buchanan's ' Detection ' accuses of Darnley's murder 
'the Erie Both well . . . and the Quene, assenting thairto, through 
the witchcraft of Lady Buccleuch. ' " — Scott. 

scaur, Gl. 

Lord Davitfs tower. Sir David Scott, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, assisted James II. of Scotland against the house 
of Douglas, and received a large addition to his barony from the 
king. 

What may it be, the heavy sound. Observe the force which the 
true subject, the heavy sound, gets from standing thus alone after 
the predicate to which it stands as the grammatical subject. Cp. 
ii. 25, "She early left her sleepless bed, The fairest maid of 
Teviotdale." For the questions, see note on stanza 6. 

N.B. — Notice the change from four to three accented syllables 
in the first four lines of this, as in the last four of the preceding 
stanza. 

13 ban-dog, Gl. 

The metre of this and the 14th stanza imitates the ' sullen 
sound:' its heaviness is partly due to the omission of the unac- 
cented syllables in the first feet (cp. 23), e.g. 

" And' look'd forth' to view 7 the night'." 

14 Notice the nth, 12th, 13th, and 14th stanzas gradually 
lead up to the voices of the spirits. For the magical side of the 
' Lay' compare the Introduction, pp. ix-xi. In connection with a 
story which implied the existence of elves, brownies, or kelpies, 
the utterances of the elements may fairly be heard by one whose 
ears are open to the secrets of nature. The only question to be 
asked is whether they harmonize with the scene. Those who 
have been subject to the influence of a rising storm in a wild 
country darkened by forests and overshadowed by mountains, 
must have less than the normal admixture of the romantic it it 
has had no effect on their imagination. 

fell, Gl. 

15 pen f morris, GL 
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Notice how the words and metre are adapted to the changes of 
the subject This stanza is quite fairy-like. 

1 6 There is a calm dejection and tender melancholy diffused 
over the Scottish love-songs. In Border life the dangers of 
lovers, which the maiden was left to brood over in silent solitude 
amid solemn scenery, may have fostered a higher sensibility even 
in a rude age (cp. Prescott, ' Scottish Song '). Scott himself had 
been crossed in love, and he may have delighted, in one of his 
first poems, to portray a faithfulness under difficulties which he 
had not found in the prose of his own life. 1 

17 Arthur's slow wain, Douglas, Bp. of Dunkeld, in his 
translation of Virgil (A.D. 1 5 13), translates Arcturus 2 by 
Arthury's hufe, i.e. the chapel of King Arthur, thus making 
Arthur a constellation, like the Julium sidus of Caesar. Scotland 
boasts Arthur's Seat at Edinburgh, besides a Round Table and 
Arthur's hoif or hall, called Oon or Oven from its shape. 

wain, read, Gl. 

influence. One of the words which bear a history in them, as 
it means * the power the stars have over human destiny,' lit. 
' that which flows on to us [from the stars],' then by extension 
' any modifying power ;' here it is used in its original or astro- 
logical sense. Cp. Trench, * Words, 'p. 127. 

Till pride be quelled and love be free. This may be taken as the 
motto of the 'Lay.' Notice how the plot advances. TheLadye's 
resolution is too fixed to be broken by the threat of the Spirits : 
but this threat naturally leads her to feel there is a crisis in the 
history of her house coming ; hence she sends to ask aid of the 
great magician of the family. This leads to the combat of Delo- 
raine and Cranstoun, without which Cranstoun could not have 
acted his part in the 5th Canto. 

18 unearthly voices* These, with no visible appearances, 
remind us of Milton's 

" Aery tongues, that syllable men's names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildern esses. " 
your streams ascend. Cp. the famous dvw worafiQv Up&v 
Xvpovfft ircvyaL of the chorus in Medea, who, by saying " the 
fountains of holy rivers run upwards," mean that Jason's unfaith- 
fulness is so unnatural that the world seems out of course ; so 
Horace expresses an impossibility by "pronos relabi posse rivos." 
Contrast with these the special fitness of the saying here. 

1 Lockhart indeed says, " The choice of the hero was dictated by the poet's 
affection for the living descendants of the Baron of Cranstoun, and none can 
doubt that he dressed out his Margaret of Branksome in the form and features 
of his own first love." — Life of Scott, ii. p. 213. 

2 Arcturus is the largest star in Bootes, the constellation just behind the 
Great Bear, hence called "A/»aeT«/ tiSp<x, or the ' Bear's Guard.* The ' Bear' 
v/as also called the 'Wain,' hence Boe*rr,g, 'the Waggoner.'^ The name 
Apxroe itself, like ' Arthur's Wain,' is a curious instance of mistaken deri- 
vation : it really meant ' the shiner,' Gk. ipyot Lat. ar^-entum. 
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19 moss-trooper. These outlaws were so called from their 
dwelling in the mosses or marshes in troops. An old writer thus 
describes them : " They dwell in the bounds, or meeting, of two 
kingdoms, but obey the laws of neither. They come to church 
as seldom as the 29th of February comes into the calendar. . . . 
They are like to Job, not in piety and patience, but in sudden 
plenty and poverty ; sometimes having nocks and herds in the 
morning, none at night, and perchance many again next day. 
They are a nest of hornets : strike one, and stir all of them about 
your ears." — Scott. 

Should tame the Unicorn's pride. It is impossible to scan this 
line without supposing Scott to have pronounced Unicorn as 
Unicoren. This seems to be borne out by ' St. Andrew's 
cloister*d hall* in stanza 11 having been in the first edition * St. 
JCentiger{e)n , s hall, 1 which occasioned the same difficulty. The 
tendency of ' r' to create an extra syllable after it is seen in ' To 
Ranglebur(e)n } s lonely side,' iv. 14. In Shakspere f r* often 
creates another syllable before it, when preceded by another con- 
sonant, e.g. rememb(e)rance, monst(e)rous, etc. 

Crescent and the Star. The armorial bearings of the Scotts of 
Buccleuch. Three Unicorns' heads were the arms of the Kerrs 
or Cars of Cessford. 

19, 20 Observe the hints of the boy's character (with which 
-cp. i. 9, iii. 19), which increase our interest in his fate, and also 
increase the mother's love for him : the touch of motherly feeling 
tempers the hardness of the Ladye. 

moss, truncheon, Gl. 

21 The description of Deloraine and his midnight ride is 
admirable. The rough Scottish names of the places he passes 
are so skilfully introduced, as rather to improve than injure the 
lines, while the details given about the different spots are suffi- 
ciently poetic in themselves to prevent the reader from feeling as 
though anything in the shape of an antiquarian catalogue were 
being inflicted on him. 

By wily turns, etc. "The kings and heroes of Scotland, as 
well as the border-riders, were sometimes obliged to study how 
to evade the pursuit of bloodhounds. Henry the Minstrel tells a 
romantic story of Wallace founded on this circumstance : * After 
a sharp skirmish at Black-Erne side, Wallace was forced to retreat 
with only sixteen followers, and an Irishman, Fawdon, who had 
just joined his band. The English pursued with a Border sleuth- 
bratch, or bloodhound. In the retreat, Fawdon, tired or affect- 
ing to be so, would go no further. Wallace, having in vain 
argued with him, in hasty anger struck off his head, and con- 
tinued his retreat. When the English came up, their hound 
stayed upon the dead body. 

' The slouth stopped at Fawdoun, till *\vfc stocA, 
Nor farther would fra time she fovxitti \^ \&s*A-* 
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The story concludes with a fine Gothic scene of terror. Wallace 
took refuge in the solitary tower of Gask. Here he was disturbed 
at midnight by the blast of a horn : he sent out his attendants by 
two and two, but no one returned with tidings. At length, when 
he was left alone, the sound was heard still louder. The cham- 
pion descended, sword in hand ; and at the gate of the tower was 
met by the headless spectre of Fawdon, whom he had slain so 
rashly. Wallace, in great terror, fled up into the tower, tore 
open the boards of a window, leapt down fifteen feet, and con- 
tinued his flight up the river. Looking back to Gask, he saw 
the tower on fire, and the form of Fawdon on the battlements, 
dilated to immense size, and holding in his hand a blazing rafter. 
The Minstrel concludes — 

' Trust ryght wele, that all this be sooth, indeed, 
Supposing it be no point of the Creed.' 
Mr. Ellis has extracted this tale as a sample of Henry's poetry." 
— Scott. 

fords were none but: i.e. ' none he would not ride.' ' But' is 
'by-out,' like 'with-out.' 

22 good at need. This epithet is generally attached to this 
knight. Compare Homer's use of irddas &k&s for Achilles or 
£a*>06s for Menelaus. Here it is not merely ornamental, cp. 
Abbott, 42 b. 

St. MichaeVs night. Notice the motive again. Cp. Introd. 1. 
Criticism, 
wight, aisle, Gl. 

23 ' What' I he give's | thee, see' | thou keep'. ' 
Observe the solemn effect of the metre, due (1) to the shortness 

of the words, (2) to the slowness from the absence of a short 
syllable at the beginning. 

Contrast with the rhythm of stanza 24. 

lorn, Gl. 

24 ' O swiftly can speed' my dap'ple grey steed'.' 
Contrast the rapid and careless rhythm of this with the last : it 

is the proportion of short syllables to the number of accents on 
which the pace of a line depends. Cp. 4. 

gan say. Cp. vi. 18, "And forms upon its breast the Earl gan 
spy. " This is printed ' 'gan' as if it was merely a shortened form 
of began, whereas it is really the original verb A. S. gin-nan, of 
which be-gin, i*e. 'gin about,' like 'set about,' is the compound, 
cp. wilder. ' Begin ' is not a real auxiliary verb, as it takes ' to ' 
before the infinitive, but 'gin' is; in fact 'gan say' is a kind of 
imperfect = 'was saying,' as 'did say' is an aorist= 'said:' so 
' Phoebus gins arise' (Shaksp. Cymb. II. iii. 22), 'is rising;' but 
the present is not as common as the past gan or gon, ' To the 
paleis they gonne ride,' 'Thanne gan I meten.' 'Can' and 
' con' are used in exactly the same way, "When the lady can 
-wake, A doleful groaning can she make;" " In a forest can they 
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passe, Of Brasil, saith the book, it was. " ' Can ' and ' con ' are 
generally used as presents of ' conne,' to be able or ' know how 
to,' so that here they seem like corruptions of ' gan ' and 'gon,' 
though the same authors use them by the side of these forms. 
Cp. Matzner, II. ii. 6. 

Hairibee. The place of executing Border criminals at Carlisle. 
The neck-verse 'is the beginning of the 51st Psalm, Miserere mei, 
&c. ; anciently read by criminals claiming the benefit of clergy. 

25 the Moat-hilPs mound. "A round artificial mound near 
Hawick, which from its name (Mot, A. S. Concilium, conventus) 
was probably anciently used as a place for assembling a national 
council of the adjacent tribes." — Scott. Observe the adaptation 
of the spelling to a false derivation. Etym. v. 

barbican, basnet, peel, Gl. 

27 Observe the transition in this verse from the mediaeval 
language to the softer modern sentiment with which it closes. 
The sense of pleasure it gives us arises partly from the mind un- 
consciously retaining the image of the changeless cliffs in the 
changing times. This sentiment is common in poetry, the best 
known example being perhaps Byron's address to the ' unchange- 
able' Ocean : 

** Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee, 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 

. . . Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now." 

Minto Crags. Cliffs rising suddenly above the vale of Teviot, 
close to the family seat from which Lord Minto takes his title. 
A small platform, on a projecting crag, is called BarnhilVs bed. 
This Barnhill is said to have been a noted robber or outlaw. 

The warbling Doric reed. The Doric poetry of Theocritus 
was that of pastoral life, hence any poems in that style are called 
Doric. This verse alludes to a pastoral song of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot's, one of the Minto family : 

" My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook, 
And all the gay haunts of my youth I forsook : 
No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove, 
Ambition, I said, would soon cure me of love. 
But what had my youth with ambition to do? 
Why left I Amynta ! why broke I my vow ! 

" Through regions remote in vain do I rove, 
And bid the wide world secure me from love. 
Ah, fool, to imagine that aught could subdue 
"A love so well founded, a passion so true ! 
Ah, give me my sheep and my sVv^^-\voq^l iesfcsstfeX 
And I'll wander from love and AxK^xfta. xvo xsvot^V 
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• 

Alas ! 'tis too late at thy fate to repine ! 
Poor shepherd, Amynta no more can be thine ! 
Thy tears are all fruitless, thy wishes are vain, 
The moments neglected return not again. 
Ah I what had my youth with ambition to do ? 
Why left I Amynta ! why broke I my yow ! " 

corslet, brand, glint, Gl. 

28 ancient Riddel. The barony of Ryedale, the charters of 
which run back to early in the twelfth century, so that it might 
well be called ancient even in the sixteenth. 

crested with tawny foam. So Homer, II. xxi. 306, of the 
Scamander ; Kbpvaae 8£ KVfia f>6oio, fixf/or deipSpevos. Notice that 
* tawny' is just the word for the colour both of the mane and of 
a flooded stream . The metaphor gains additional beauty from 
being connected with a horseman's ride. Campbell puts equally 
appropriate words into the mouth of his soldier in the Soldier's 
Dream : 

" Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lower'd ; 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky. " 

29 barded, counter, Gl. 

Compare this with the swimmer in Macaulay's Horatius, and 
note the difference of scene, the one being upborne by the Virgin 
Mary's grace, in the other " Good father Tiber bare bravely up 
his head." 

30 Halidon. An ancient seat of the Cars of Cessford. The 
battlefield is still called Skinners' Field, a corruption of Skirmish 
Field. The old battle is introduced not merely as one of the 
sights of Deloraine's ride, but to remind us again of the intensity 
of the feud, which is the complication of the plot. Cp. 6, obs. 

royal James. " In the year 1526," in the words of Pitscottie, 
"the Earl of Angus and the rest of the Douglasses ruled all which 
they liked, and no man durst say the contrary : wherefore the 
King (James V., then a minor) was heavily displeased, and would 
fain have been out of their hands if he might by any way : and 
to that effect wrote a quiet and secret letter with his own hand, 
and sent it to the Laird of Buccleuch, beseeching him that we 
would come with his kin and friends and meet him at Melrose, 
and there to take him out of the Douglasses' hands." On sight 
of Buccleuch and his force "the Earl of Angus, with George 
Douglas his brother, made them manfully to the field contrary 
them, and said tp the king in this manner ; ' Sir, yon is Buccleuch 
and thieves of Annandale with him to unbeset your grace from 
the gate (i.e. interrupt your passage), I vow to God they shall 
either fight or flee.' " They fought, and Buccleuch was driven 
back till the Laird of Cessford was slain by an Elliot, who was 
the servant to the Laird of Buccleuch. " In consequence of this 
battle there ensued a deadly feud between the Scotts and Cars 



L. 
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for many years. It was this quarrel which gave rise to the 
murder of Sir Walter of Buccleuch himself, who was slain by 
the Cars in the streets of Edinburgh in 1552. This is the event 
alluded to in stanza 7 ; and the poem is supposed to open shortly 
after it had taken place." — Scott. 

heart-blood dear. Cp. the <pi\ov f/rop of Homer. 

31 Melrose. "This monastery was founded by King David 
I. Its ruins afford the finest specimens of Gothic architecture 
and Gothic sculpture which Scotland can boast. . . . The old 
words of Galashiels, a favourite Scotch air, ran thus — 

' O the monks of Melrose made good kale 

On Fridays when they fasted ; 
They wanted neither beef nor ale 

As long as their neighbours' lasted.' " — Scott. 
Melros or Mel-ross is the old form ; ros is the Gaelic for a rock 
or headland, so Ross, Ros&tl (vi. 23), Montr<w*. • 
lauds, curfew, Gl. 

that wild harp, i.e. the ^Eolian harp, so called because it was 
played by the wind, iEolus being the wind-god. Haydn says, 
" The invention of this instrument was ascribed to Kircher, 1653, 
but it was known at an earlier period." This has nothing to do 
with " Awake, ^Eolian lyre, awake," at the beginning of Gray's 
Ode, which simply means the lyre of the yEolian or Lesbian 
singers, Sappho and Alcseus. Cp. Hales' Longer Eng. Poems, 

P- 335- 

Summary. It will be noticed that Scott in this first canto 
throws us at once into the story, with no prelude of explanation 
of what had gone before. He lets us learn it gradually as we 
become interested and begin to realize our surroundings. The 
action or plot of the poem begins by the Ladye's sending 
Deloraine to Melrose ; the strength of the first canto lies in its 
descriptions. 

32 Epilogue. Here paused the harp. Observe the fitness of 
the break and the change of style. 
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I. TEUTONIC WORDS — GRIMM S LAW. 

BEFORE dealing with derivations it is necessary thoroughly 
to master Grimm's Law of the variations of consonants, 
when represented in the three families of the Indo-Germanic 
languages — 

(i) in Greek or Latin (and Sanscrit). 

(2) in Old High 1 German. 

(3) in Low German, Anglo-Saxon, English. 

Thus, if we take the three characteristics of any of the three first 
conjugations in Greek, we find they go in a regular circle. 

Thus the lip-letters go in the series tc /? <f> ic p.... . 

So starting from p we pass to b, and then to ph (f ) : 

Starting from b we pass to ph, and then by beginning the 
series again we come to p ; 

Starting from ph we begin again with p, and then pass on to b. 

This law applies in the same way to the teeth and throat letters 
(but not to the liquids 1, m, n, r, for which cp. ill. ii). 

The order in which they go is sharp, flat, aspirate, sharp, flat, 
etc 



Flats. 



Sharps. 





Aspirates. 
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A. Lip-letters ir /3 <f> v /3... 

Greek. Latin. 

1 . p, b, f, iUra. sePtem. 

2. b, f, p, laBi. 

3. f, p, b, Frater. 

B. Teeth-letters, t8$t 5.... 

1 . t, d, th, fraTer. 

2. d, th, t, 8i5w. duo. 

3. th, t, d, Qvydnrjp.s 

C. Throat-letters, jcy % K 7— 

2. g, ch, k, dfUWeiP. mulGere. 

3. ch, k, g, tra(C)Ho. 9 



German. 
sieBen. 
schliFFian. 2 
Pruoder. 3 



pruoDer. 

Zwei.* 

Tochter. 



Herz. 7 
auGe. 
milCH. 
traKan. 10 



English. 
seVen. 
sliP. 
Brother. 



broTHer. 

Two. 

Daughter, 6 



Heart. 

eGHe 8 (eYe). 
milK. 
draG." 



1 High German was spoken in the South or HtgA-lands of Germany, 
especially in South-east, as Austria, Bavaria, its dialects extending to Alsace 
and Switzerland. Low German, on the northern shores or Low-lands, 
between the Rhine and Baltic. Through the influence of Luther's Bible, 
High German has become the literary language of Germany, but many low 
German forms have been incorporated in it. 

2 Modern German, schl&pFen. 

3 Modern German, bruder, of which the B belongs to the Low German 
and the D to the High German. This assimilation to Low German is the 
first great cause of irregularity. 

* Zwei for thwei. This TH is always represented in German by Z or S, 

gie German th being pronounced like our T). So Gk. Ax/mo* Lat. 
omare, Ger. Zahmen, £115. Tame. < The scarcity of aspirated consonants 
is the second great cause of irregularity. 

5 This TH is represented in Latin by F. Gk. 6fy, Lat. Fera, O. H. Ger. 
Tior, Eng. Deer. The Mod. Ger. word is spelt THier, but pronounced Tier. 

6 Observe that the gutturals in daughter, etc., do not change according to 
the law : here two principles of irregularity come in : (1) that the law can 
only strictly be applied to the beginnings of words, and (2) that consonants, 
when combined, have a tendency to preserve one another from change. 
Thus sp, st, sc, would remain unchanged even at the beginning of words, and 
sometimes even fl and fr seem to pass unchanged from High to Low German — 
so here the t may have preserved the gh unchanged from an original dhugh- 
atar. The Icelandic ' dottir' is spelt as ours is pronounced, without gh. 

7 Herz ought to be Gerz, but H often represents the hard G and CH in 
both High and Low German. 

8 Eage or eghe is Old English for eye, see 7, 
9 'The stem appears in perf. trach-si, traxi. 

xo Modern German traGen has the G of the low German form, see 3. 

xx The close connection of these three groups of letters is shewn in Welsh, 
which alters sharp, flat, or aspirate consonants to suit those of the preceding 
word ; thus Pen is ' head/ but dy 3en, * thy head ;' fy nthen, * my head/ 
ei phen, ' her head :' so Tad, ' father/' changes to dad, nfad, tkad : Car, 
' kinsman,' to ^ar, ngkax, char. 

N.B. — Other examples will be found in Abbott's English Lessons, p. 44 ; 
R. Morris's English Accidence, p. 13; Donaldson's New Cratylus, p. 185; 
Max MQller, second series, chapter v. 

Qb St — i n reference to Latin it mwsX. \i^ x«e^Te^e*2re& *&*&• 
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Grimm's Law only applies to words of kindred meaning coming 
to us from Anglo-Saxon, and not to Latin words coming to us 
from Norman, like benison from benedktio, nor of course to words 
borrowed straight from the Greek, like dratna. 

Note. — Words which fall under Grimm's law are not derived from one 
another, but connected as being derived from the same source : thus, as Max 
MfiUer says, they are brothers and sisters* not parents and children. 

II. LATIN WORDS — CONTRACTION. 

French, like Italian and Spanish, being a Romance language 
(*.*. of a Roman -i zed country), takes words straight from the 
Latin, contracting their syllables, but not necessarily changing 
the consonants. So French delai, whence our English delay, from 
Lat. dilatdre, 1 whence also our English dilatory. Popular words 
that come from the Latin through French, suffer contraction 
from the disappearance of the unaccented syllables. The vowel 
next before the accented syllable generally disappears, and so 
does the middle consonant. This contraction distinguishes the 
popular words that come down the main stream of French from 
the learned words, which are formed directly from the Latin. 
Thus blame comes through French bldme, but blasphemy is formed 
directly from the Church-Latin bldsphemum. So hostel or kdtel 
is the popular form, and hospital the learned form of the Latin 
hospitale; so doubt, with indubitable, from dubitdre, and priest, 
with Presbyterian, from Grseco-Latin presbyter. 3 The one set 
betray their Latin origin at a glance; the others have been 
squeezed into real French words, their weaker syllables having 
been compressed by a long course of rapid utterance. To use 
Home Tooke's expression, "letters, like soldiers, are apt to 
desert or drop off in a long march. " 3 

Obs. — Derivations which end with the Low Latin of the Middle 
Ages are to be distrusted : for Low Latin words, when they are 
not merely corrupted forms of classical Latin, are nothing but the 
native Celtic or German words in a Latin dress. The French 
or Frankish language is "full of Teutonic words, more or less 
Romanized to suit the pronunciation of the Roman inhabitants 
of Gaul." 4 Thus fief appears in Low Latin as feudum, but it is 
really a Teutonic word ; cp. under feudal. 

in. word-building, teutonic and romance. 
Thus the English language is mainly formed of two elements £ 

1 Dilatdre is a late or Low Latin frequentative from Lat. differre. Observe 
that the Romance words come from a debased or vulgar Latin, and not from 
the classical forms ; thus ckeval from caballus, and not from equus. 

2 See by all means some excellent lists in Abbott's English Lessons, pp. 

45—53- 

3 Cp. Trench, Words, p. 167. 

4 Max M filler, cp. R. Morris^ Eng. Accid. p. 256. _ 

5 Besides there is (3) a Celtic element, from which we get glen, crag, 
havoc, bard, claymore, plaid, pony, whisky, etc ; and (4) a Scandinavian 
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the Teutonic, which we inherit from the Saxons, and the Romance 
or Latin element, which came from our Norman conquerors. 1 

1. Each of these elements has its own ways of word-building ; 
whether by particles, prepositions, etc., which they prefix, or by 
suffixes to put at the end of roots. 

Thus Teutonic a (an) in a-way, anon, amain. 2 

be (by) be-htsX, be-shrew; and cp. note on be- 

dazzle, vi. 25, and by- times, v. 10. 
for, intensive, for-lorn, cp, lorn, 
fore, fore-bode, etc. 
un, ««-toward, un-eathe. 
Romance Prefixes — 

(a) The Latin prepositions, as amb cp. amice, contra cp. 
counter, inter cp. emprize, per cp, pilgrim ; (b) also wis 
from minus cp. mis-prize 'mini-ver;' re, as in re-crcaut, 
bene in benison, and male in malison. 
Teutonic Suffixes — 

y, O.E. ig, busy, ful as hope-fuL 
l-ing, diminutive, as darling. 
le or er, as lilher. 
less (loose from), homeless. 
ly (like), lovely. 
some, blithesome. 
dom, thanedom ; -ard, wizard, 
ship (shape), landscape. 
Romance Suffixes — 
-y, Fr., i.e. Lat. ia orium; -ion, -ment, -mony, -our (-or), 
•ous, Lat. -osus ; -rue, Lat. -ivus. 

•ary, Lat. -arius ; also -ter, bandelier, -eer in hackbuliecr ; 
-eras palmer, squire, O.F. esquier; career; -ar, scapular, 
•al, Lat. -alis, avenlayle. 
-an, Lat. -anus, pagan. 
Obs. — The nature of the suffix or prefix is a guide to the origin 
of the word, but not an infallible one, because word-building went 
on after the two elements had so blended, that some of their 
particles became thoroughly English, and were used indifferently 
after any root that was really naturalized. Such words are called 
hybrids. Teutonic words which have come to us through Low 
Latin and French are not properly to be classed under this head. 
Cp. feudal. 

2. Many changes of consonants are common to both elements — 
S into R, as frortin for frosen, cp. lorn. 

R into L, as colonel (pron. kurnel), Span, coronel. 
M into N, as ant for emmet, ransom for redemption. 

clement, whence bull, dairy, sledge, fellow (cp. feudal), stag, tarn, fell (a 
bill, cp. Gloss.), so earl, though countess is from Latin. 

1 Cp. Notes on Introd. to Cantol. 

a Words in italics will be found in the Glossary 

SCOTT. — LAY, I. j. 
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IV. DOUBLE FORMS. 

The richness of the English language is due in great measure 
to the presence of the two elements, as in ' love ' a*nd ' affection, ' 
'house' and 'mansion,' 'readable* and 'legible.' It is also 
partly due to the great variety of early spelling, as in stave and 
'staff,' tryst and * trust,' 'metal' and 'mettle/ 'bite' and 'bit/ 
'borne' and 'born,' 'feat' and 'fact,' aisle and 'axle.' 

V. MISTAKEN DERIVATION. CORRUPTION. 

Since the changes of language depend on popular use, the key 
to them will be found in popular instincts. One of these is to 
resolve all unfamiliar combinations of syllables into familiar ones. 
Thus 'wise-acre' has arisen from 'weis-sager' (cp. wizard). 
Such changes are especially common when the new form turns 
what appears an unmeaning combination into one that appears 
significant. Thus, a sailing-boat called by the Greek name of 
Pteroessa, ' the Winged,' was speedily converted into the ' Tear- 
ing Hisser.' So the ' George Canning ' inn has already passed 
into the 'George and Cannon;' 1 'counter-dance' (face to face 
dance), into ' country-dance.' Similar changes, after a more 
learned fashion, have been made by mistaken etymologists. 
Thus 'posthumous' owes its h to the notion that instead of being 
a superlative of ' posterns,' it has something to do with ' post 
humum ' l (after the father is laid in the ground). In such cases 
the meaning of words has become gradually assimilated to the 
mistaken derivation. Cp. under roundelay, and also vilde, 
warison, and merry-men. 

VI. MODIFICATION OF MEANING. 

Especially I. specializing e.g. count, a companion of king, from 

companion generally ; poet from maker (ttom/tiJs), 
9 so deer, from 'wild beast' generally, Germ, thier, 

Lat. /era, Gk. Ofy* 
2. generalizing, less commonly but especially from 
outward and visible to inward and mental, as 
the English idea, meaning a notion or opinion 
of the mind, from the Greek ld£a, the form or 
appearance of a thing ; often an actual metaphor 
is involved, as in to comprehend with the mind, 
which first meant to grasp with the hands ; so 
spiritual means 'like breath,' and then generally 
'as invisible and intangible as breath is.' 

x Trench, Eng. Past and Pres., p. 310. So the Puritan 'God encom- 
passes ' into ' Goat and compasses/ and the family motto ' Catus et fidelis ' 
nto the ' Cat and fiddle.' 

2 Often the meaning is deteriorated, as simpleton ; so presently has, from 
general unpunctuality, come to mean ' not at the present moment.' Com- 
pare Anon. 
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The references in the Glossary to Tempest, Much Ado, Coriolanus, As 
You Like It, Macbeth, and Hamlet, are to Notes in ' Rugby Editions/ 
Rivingtons. 

A. S.— Anglo-Saxon. O. F.— Old French. 

O. H. G.— Old High German. O. E.— Old English. 

Etym. — Etymology, see above. F. Q. — Spencer's Faery Queen. 

The following books have been referred to in the Glossary, under their 
initials : — 

D. — Diez, Etymologisches WOrterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen. 

J. — Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary. 

M. — R. Morris, English Accidence. 

N. — Narbs, Glossary. 

Sc. — Scheler, Dictionnaire d'Etymologie Francaise. 

T. — Isaac Taylor, Words and Places. 

V. — Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary (an invaluable work in course of 
publication by the Clarendon Press). 

W. — Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology. 

N.B. — The Editor has also to acknowledge his obligations to Curtius, 
Grundzuge der Griechischen Etymologie, which has been constantly con- 
sulted; Maetzner, Englische Grammatik; Trench, Words, and English 
Past and Present. Occasional reference has been made to Burguy, 
Brachet, and Littre. Professor Payne has kindly given many valuable 
suggestions. 
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anon, Introd. 1. 48, also spelt an-oon, in oon, on-one, 'in 
une,' at one time = at once; also, in one way, continuously. 

barbican, i. 25, in " Soon crossed the sounding barbican " 
it seems to be * the woodwork defending a gateway;' as in 
" Within the barbican a porter sate," F. Q. ix. 25. In Ply- 
mouth the pier under the citadel is still called the Barbican. 
It. barbacana, 'an outwork of a fortress.' Supposed to be 
Arabic or Persian. Cp. bartizan. Canto IV. Glossary. 

barded, i. 29, (1) barbed of arrows, with a jag, cp. Lat. barba. 
(2) of horses, properly barded, i.e. with armour of iron and 
leather on chest and neck, so the ' insultans sonipes ' ( Virg. 
Al\\. xi. 600) is in Scotch, ' Ful galyard in thare bardis and 
werely wedis,' i.e. full sprightly in their trappings and war-like 
weeds. The derivation is [supposed to be Sp. al-barda, ' pack- 
s-u'ldle; ' from Arab, al-barda'ak, 'saddle cloth,' but it must - ] 
Icelandic bard ' a brim ' (of helmet), fin (of whale), and especially 
!>eak or armed prow of ship of war. Cp. A. S. barda 'a 
beaked ship.' N.B. — Barb, an Arab horse, is from 'Barbary,' 
and is not connected with this, which is a Scandinavian word, 
really the same as Lat. barba, but with a different meaning. 

basnet, i. 25, helmet. O. Fr. bacin-et, helmet of steel in the 
shape of a small basin. In these peaceful times bassin-ette is 
used for a child's cradle. Celtic bac, hollow. 

beck, i. 5, a bow or nod ; to beck or beckon. A. S. becnan. 
So Hardicanute made a law that every Englishman should ' bek 
and dis-cover his head ' when he met any Dane ; hence beacon, 
i. 6, signal (of fire). V. W. 

burghers, i. 7, citizens of a burg or fortified town. Eng. 
borough; Goth, bairga to guard; O. H. G. pure; Gk. (ppdaau) 
(^/jaicjw). Etym. T. 

clerk, i. 11, (1) Lat. clericus from Gk. kX^/>os, a lot, hence 

those elected (whether by lot like Matthias or not) for sacred 

offices: (2) 'scholars,' learned as the clergy ; cp. bea.uclerk ; so 

Icel. Varis-k/erkr, ' one who has studied in Paris.' So c/erk-l\ke 

^ in Shakspere means 'scholarly.' Etym. VI. 2. 
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cloister, i. 1 1, Lat. claustrum, claudo ; the dwelling of those 
who are immured or shut up from the world, a monastery. Then 
' cloistered ' of buildings with covered walks such as monasteries 
have. Etym. vi. 2. 

corslet, i. 4, small tody-armour. Lat corpus: corps (body 
of troops); corpse, corse; corset (bodice or stays, cp. G. leib, 
'body; leibchen, 'little body,' 'bodice'). Cuirass describes 
the material cuir, ' leather. ' W. 

counter, i. 29, a horse's chest ; counter is the Scotch for en- 
counter •, hence ' that which meets in a charge.' 

dight, to dress, prepare; i. 6, 'steeds stand ready dight.' 
Cp. Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 183, 'she was arisen and all ready 
dight.* A. S. diht-an; G. dichten, dichter, 'poet.' [Wedg- 
wood connects it with Lat. dictare, 'ditty,' but the meanings 
seem too general for this ; to dight a navy, dinner, boots, planks 
(plane), corn (sift). The word has all the meanings of ' to dress.' 
Mr. Kitchin suggests 'to deck,' 1 which Wedgwood takes from 
Lat. tego, tectum; G. dach; Eng. thatch, 'to cover;' hence, 
specially, to adorn.] Is it not Lat. Jingo, to fashion by art, as 
'crinem fingens,' Virg. A. 4, 148. So in Plautus a woman is 
ficta when she is ' lauta, tersa, ornata.' So the G. dichter would 
be the Jictor or toitjt^s : cp. Lat. fig-ura and Goth, deiga, to 
mould ? The Latin Fingo is to the Greek dLyy-ap-ta, to touch 
lightly, attempt, what the Latin fera is to the Greek dfy. The 
same root appears in Eng. dough, G. tieg. Etym. I. and 
note 5. 

(1) fell, i. 14, siibst., wild high ground, uncultivated. The 
whole of the tract of land throughout the Cheviot hills which is 
not ploughed is called the fells. There is a North-country pro- 
verb — ' If there were no fells there 'd be no dells' (dales). Icel. 
fell, a wild hill, fjall, a mountain ; the word having come to us 
from the Danish. " A fell is a place where the ground is on the 
fair (Taylor, p. 106). 

feud, i. 8, a quarrel between families or clans. G. feude, 
'feud;' jfeind, 'enemy,' whence our 'fiend,' so 'foe; 1 fend, like 
friend, is a participle; foe seems to be formed from the 
infinitive. 

feudal, i. 8, adj. of feu or few \ a fief, i.e. land held from a 
superior on condition of performing certain services, or paying 
certain rent called fewrdewtie or few-maill. Cp. black mail. 
The 'd' is only for euphony: fief with its final 'f is only fiev 
for fieu. The oldest forms of the root stand both for property 
and cattle, so the English fee, 'a freehold in land,' and the 

1 If comes from 'deck' to * dight' would be a changed Cotta,\^a*fv^c&? 
and ' reach,' ' straight ' and ' stretch.' 
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German vieh, cattle, are identical in fact as they are in sound. 
Cp. Lat. pecits and pecunia. (Fellow, O. E. fe-lawe, is Icei. 
fe-lag, those whose fee lay together, hence partner.) Etym. I. 

'gan, 'gin, cp. on i. 24. 

glint, L 27, or glent, another form of glance, akin to gleam, 
glimpse, glitter. Burns speaks of the rising sun glinting, of 
joyous hours glinting by {i.e. passing like flashes of lightning), 
and of a flower glinting forth. 

harness, i. 4, now of the gear of horses, then of men's 
armour. Cp. Macbeth V. v. 52, "at last we'll die with harness 
on our back." Fr. harnois {harnais, of horses). Wedgwood 
suggests garnish, garniture, but is it not gear? see Canto V. 
Glossary. 

ladye, 1. 1, this form shews a relic of the contraction by 
which la-dye has been formed from A. S. hldf-dige, 'loaf- 
maid ' or ' house-keeper ' (as lord from kl&f-vord or * loaf- 
warder '). The -dige seems to have meant first ' dough -woman,' 
and then dairy-maul (cp. Chaucer's dey for dairy), the same per- 
son acting as dairy-woman and baker to the farm. V. 

lauds, i. 31, Lat. laudes, praises or thanksgiving, esp. the 
midnight service of the Roman Church. 

lore, i. 8, A. S. here, and G. lehre, 'teach,' ' lear-n-ing.' 

lorn, i. 23, lost, forsaken, like for-lorn, lass-lorn. (A. S. 
ledsan, to loose, lose, had perf. leas or lore, part, loren.) Cp. 
G. ver-lieren, ver-loren. For change of r and s cp. frore for 
frosen or frozen ; iron for eisen. Etym. in. 2. 

(1) list, i. 15, the early form of listen. Both are sometimes 
used transitively with an object, instead of intrans. with 'to,' 
cp. Much Ado, in. i. 12; 'listen our purpose.' Cp. IceL 
hlu-st, an 'ear;' Gk. kXi5-w (so 'true' and 'tru-st'). 

march, i. 30, or mark, boundary, confines : hence march- 
man, a Borderer ; march-balk and march-dike are used in Scotch 
as march-fence still is in Warwickshire for ' boundary-fence ; ' 
riding the marches = beating the boundaries : so mark off, etc. 
Cp. Lat. margo. T>en-mark was Danish frontier ; so Yin-mark 
and Roman Marches. Marquis was the Lord of the Marches. 

morrice, i. 15, or morris, a dance, esp. on May-day, in which 
Maid Marian figured as May Queen and Robin Hood's love. 
A dancer in it was called a Morisco, as in 2 Hen. VI. in. i. 365, 
hence the old spelling, ' Moriske-dance. ' Foreigners figured in 
it, hence probably the name = Moorish : cp. our Christy's Min- 

Eels, and their * nigger melodies.' The stage- direction in Love's 
Lost, V. it 158, is, "Enter Black-a-moors with music ; 
l, etc., in Russian habits and masked." Cp. Hamlet, I. 
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iv. 9, T. v. 176, Rugby ed. The weapon a morris-pike is sup- 
posed to have the same origin. 

moss, i. 19, 20, (1) moss, Lat. muscus; (2) moss-grown places, 
moors ; so Chat-moss. Moss-troopers were outlaws who dwelt on 
the Border moors, as Robin Hood did in the Midland woods. 

neck verse, i. 24, "Have mercy upon me, O Lord." The 
neck verse is the beginning of the 51st Psalm ; anciently read by 
criminals who claimed the "benefit of clergy," {i.e. of being able 
to read,) as exempting them from a secular trial or execution. 

pen, i. 15, a head, then a conical hill top. So Scotch Ettrick- 
pen, also common in Cornish ; another form of ben, a mountain, 
itoz-Nevis, etc. Lat. Penninus, Apenninus. 

retainer, i. 19, 'to retain ,' like most English verbs, was both 
active and neuter. (1) To keep dependant, so a retainer in law 
is a fee to keep a barrister in your service ; (2) to be dependent, 
to belong to (cp. 'many actions seem to retain to the body,' i.e. 
are bodily not mental). So a retainer is an adherent, one of a 
retinue, but not among the menial servants. 

scaur, i. 12, scar. A cliff, lit. what is cut off sheer. Cp. 
«&tfrborough, Scaw-tell. So sheer, a share, plough -share, shire, 
shears, scar, shard, shred, and A. S. sceran, to shear. Cp. 
Trench, Words, p. 225. 

slogan, i. 7. The war-cry of a border clan. Scotch, slughorn, 
or sloghorne, the war-cry or clan-name. Cp. Irish, sluagh, army, 
and corn, a horn. 

spell, i. 1, (1) word or tidings, as good-spell, good news, 
€&-ayy£\iov, corrupted into god-spell, gospel. (2) Form of magic 
words, i. I. Probably the same as (3) to spell; and (4) spell, a 
turn of work. Compare \4yoo 'to pick out,' and then 'to speak,' 
Xdyos, 'proportion,' and Lat. lego, 'to pick* or 'to read, Icel. 
Use, 'to pick,' 'read,' 'speak.' 

squire, i. 2, or esquire, • lit. shield-hearer. It. scudiero, Fr. 
escuyer, Lat. scutum (cp. scutcheon, Canto II., Glossary), a 
shield. For the e in e-squire cp. esprit, spirit-us, ^-scutcheon. 
Etym. in. 

stanch, i. 8, Fr. estancher, It. stagnare ( Lat. stagnum, 
'standing water'), to stop the flow of anything, esp. of blood 
from a wound, so ' stanch ' of a vessel which does not leak. 
(Probably not from Lat. extinguere, though stanch is used in 
O. E. for ' quenching a fire. ') 

tide, i. 21, in orig. sense of 'time,' as in Whitsun-//tf<r, whence 
it came to mean the periodical reflux of the sea (Etym. VI. 1). 
G. zeit. 'Tidy' meant 'punctual.' 

truncheon, i. 19, Fr. troncon, a piece biokea. oSX. sA-axkR^X^ 
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n. small trunk, i.e. a body without the limbs. So It. torso, n. 
stump or fragment, esp. of a statue. 

(i) wight, i. i, or wicht, adj. 'active;' lit. lively {wick is use*l 
in Lancashire for quick, ' alive ;' Icel. kvikr, Lat. viv-us; cp. 
Gk. jStos). So Marmion, vi. 20, 

"O for one hour of Wallace wi^ht." 

(2) wight, i. 1, or wic/it, subst. a creature, man = A. S. 
7ulkt, a creature, man, or thing. Eng. wight and whit. 
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CANTO SECOND, 



IF thou would'st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 10 

When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, 
Then go — but go alone the while — 
Then view St. David's ruin'd pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair ! 

II. 

Short halt did Deloraine make there : 

Little reck'd he of the scene so fair ; 20 

With dagger's hilt, on the wicket strong, 

He struck full loud, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 

" Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late?" — 

" From Branksome I," the warrior cried ; 

And straight the wicket open'd wide ; 

For Branksome's Chiefs had in battle stood, 

To fence the rights of fair Melrose ; 
And lands and livings, many a rood, 

Had gifted the shrine for their so\As? xe^os^, *>f> 
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IIL 

Bold Deloraine his errand said; 

The porter bent his humble head ; 

With torch in hand, and feet unshod, 

And noiseless step the path he trod; 

The arched cloister, far and wide, 

Rang to the warrior's clanking stride, 

Till, stooping low his lofty crest, 

He enter'd the cell of the'ancient priest, 

And lifted his barred aventayle, 

To hail the Monk of St. Mary's aisle. 40 

IV. 

"The Ladye of Branksome greets thee by me; 

Says, that the fated hour is come, 
And that to-night I shall watch with thee, 

To win the treasure of the tomb." — 
From sackcloth couch the monk arose, 

With toil his stnTen'd limbs he rear'd; 
A hundred years had flung their snows 

On his thin locks and floating beard. 

v. 

And strangely on the knight look'd he, 

And his blue eyes gleam'd wild and wide; 50 

"And, darest thou, Warrior ! seek to see 

What heaven and hell alike would hide? 
My breast in belt of iron pent, 

With shirt of hair and scourge of thorn; 
For threescore years in penance spent, 

My knees those flinty stones have worn ; 
Yet all too little to atone 
For knowing what should ne'er be known. 

Would'st thou thy every future year 

In ceaseless prayer and penance dree, 60 

Yet wait thy latter end with fear — 
Then, daring Warrior, follow me \ n — 

VI. 

" Penance, father, will I none ; 
Prayer know I hardly one ; 
For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 
Save to patter an Ave Mary, 
When 1 ride on a Border foray. 
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Other prayer can I none ; 

So speed me my errand and let me be gone/' — 

VII. 

Again on the Knight look'd the Churchman old, 70 
And again he sighed heavily ; 

For he had himself been a warrior bold, 
And fought in Spain and Italy, 
And he thought on the days that were long since by, 
When his limbs were strong and his courage was high : 
Now, slow and faint, he led the way, 
Where, cloister'd round, the garden lay ; 
The pillar'd arches were over their head, 
And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading herbs, and flowerets bright, 80 

Glisten'd with the dew of night ; 
Nor herb, nor floweret, glisten'd there, 
But was carved in the cloister-arches as fair. 
The Monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 

Then into the night he looked forth ; 
And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing north. 
So had he seen, in fair Castile, 

The youth in glittering squadrons start ; 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 90 

And hurl the unexpected dart. 
He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright, 
That Spirits were riding the northern light 

IX. 

By a steel-clenched postern door, 

They entered now the chancel tall ; 
The darken'd roof rose high aloof 

On pillars lofty, and light, and small : 
The key-stone, that lock'd each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuille ; 
The corbells were carved grotesque and grim ; 100 

And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, 
With base and with capital flourish'd around, 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands t\a.d\ttrcs&. 
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Full many a scutcheon and banner riven, 
Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven, 

Around the screened altar's pale ; 
And there the dying lamps did burn, 
Before thy low and lonely urn, 
O gallant Chief of Otterburne ! 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale! no 

O fading honours of the dead ! 
O high ambition, lowly laid! 

XI. 

The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliage tracery combined ; 
Thou would'st have thought some fairy's hand 
'Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand, 

In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 120 

The silver light, so pale and faint, 
ShoVd many a prophet, and many a saint, 

Whose image on the glass was dyed : 
Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the apostate's pride. 
The moonbeam kiss'd the holy pane, 
And threw on the pavement a bloody stain. 

XII. 

They sate them down on a marble stone, 

(A Scottish monarch slept below ;) 130 

Thus spoke the Monk, in solemn tone :— 

" I was not always a man of woe ; 
For Paynim countries I have trod, 
And fought beneath the Cross of God : 
Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear, 
And their iron clang sounds strange to my ear. 

XIII. 

In these far climes it was my lot 

To meet the wondrous Michael Scott ; 

A Wizard, of such dreaded fame, 
That when, in Salamanca's cave, 14° 
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Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame ! 

Some of his skill he taught to me ; 

And, Warrior, I could say to the 

The words that cleft Eildon hills in three, 
And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone : 

But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 

And for having but thought them my heart within 
A treble penance must be done. 

XIV. 

When Michael lay on his dying bed, 1 50 

His conscience was awakened : 

He bethought him of his sinful deed, 

And he gave me a sign to come with speed : 

I was in Spain when the morning rose, 

But I stood by his bed ere evening close. 

The words may not again be said, 

That he spoke to me, on death-bed laid ; 

They would rend this Abbaye's massy nave, 

And pile it in heaps above his grave. 

xv. 

I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 160 

That never mortal might therein look ; 
' And never to tell where it was hid, 
Save at his Chief of Branksome's need : 
And when that need was past and o'er, 
Again the volume to restore. 
I buried him on St. Michael's night, 
When the bell toll'd one, and the moon was bright ; 
And I dug his chamber among the dead, 
When the floor of the chancel was stained red, 
That his patron's cross might over him wave, 170 
And scare the fiends from the Wizard's grave. 

XVI. 

It was a night of woe and dread, 

When Michael in the tomb I laid ! 

Strange sounds along the chancel pass'd, 

The banners waved without a blast," — 

— Still spoke the Monk, when the bell toll'd one ! 

I tell you, that a braver man 
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Than William of Deloraine, good at need, 
Against a foe ne'er spurr'd a steed ; 
Yet somewhat was he chilTd with dread, 180 

And his hair did bristle upon his head. 

XVIL 

u Lo, Warrior ! now the Cross of Red 

Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 

Within it burns a wondrous fight, 

To chase the spirits that love the night: 

That lamp shall burn unquenchably, 

Until the eternal doom shall be." — 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad flag-stone, 

Which the bloody Cross was traced upon : 

He pointed to a secret nook ; 190 

An iron bar the Warrior took ; 

And the Monk made a sign with his withered hand, 

The grave's huge portal to expand. 

XVIII. 

With beating heart to the task he went ; 

His sinewy frame o'er the grave-stone bent ; 

With bar of iron heaved amain, 

Till the toil-drops fell from his brows like rain. 

It was by dint of passing strength, 

That he moved the massy stone at length. 

I would you had been there, to see 200 

How the light broke forth so gloriously, 

Stream'd upward to the chancel roof, 

And through the galleries far aloof! 

No earthly flame blazed e'er so bright; 

It shone like heaven's own blessed light, 

And, issuing from the tomb, 
ShoVd the Monk's cowl, and visage pale, 
Danced on the dark-brow'd Warrior's mail, 

And kiss'd his waving plume. 

XIX. 

Before their eyes the Wizard lay, 210 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver roll'd, 

He seemed some seventy winters old : 

A palmer's amice wrapp'd him round. 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 
Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea : 
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* 

His left hand held his Book of might; 

A silver cross was in his right ; 
The lamp was placed beside his knee : 
High and majestic was his look, 220 

At which the fellest fiends had shook, 
And all unruffled was his face : 
They trusted his soul had gotten grace. 

xx. 

Often had William of Deloraine 
Rode through the batde's bloody plain, 
And trampled down the warriors slain, 

And neither known remorse nor awe; 
Yet now remorse and awe he own'd ; 
His breath came thick, his head swam round, 

When this strange scene of death he saw. 230 

Bewildered and unneiVd he stood, 
And the priest prayed fervendy and loud: 
With eyes averted prayed he ; 
He might not endure the sight to see, 
Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 

XXI. 

And when the priest his death-prayer had praytt, 
Thus unto Deloraine he said : — 
"Now, speed thee what thou hast to do, 

Or, Warrior, we may dearly rue ; 
For those, thou ma/st not look upon, 240 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone l n 
Then Deloraine, in terror, took 
From the cold hand the Mighty Book, 
With iron clasp'd, and with iron bound : 
He thought, as he took it, the dead man frown'd ; 
But the glare of the sepulchral light, 
Perchance had dazzled the warrior's sight 

XXII. 

When the huge stone sunk o'er the tomb, 

The night return'd in double gloom ; 

For the moon had gone down, and the stars were few ; 250 

And, as the Knight and Priest withdrew, 

With wavering steps and dizzy brain, 

They hardly might the postern gain. 

Tis said, as through the aisles they pass'd, 

They heard strange noises on the blast *, 
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And through the cloister-galleries small, 

Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall, 

Loud sobs, and laughter louder, ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of man ; 

As if the fiends kept holiday, 260 

Because these spells were brought to day. 

1 cannot tell how the truth may be ; 

I say the tale as 'twas said to me. 

XXIII. 

u Now, hie thee hence," the Father said, 
a And when we are on death-bed laid, 
O may our dear Ladye, and sweet St John, 
Forgive our souls for the deed we have done!" 

The Monk return'd him to his cell, 
And many a prayer and penance sped ; 

When the convent met at the noontide bell — 270 

The Monk of St Mary's aisle was dead ! 
Before the cross was the body laid, 
With hands clasr/d fast, as if still he prayM 

XXIV. 

The Knight breathed free in the morning wind, 

And strove his hardihood to find : 

He was glad when he pass'd the tomb-stones grey, 

Which girdle round the fair Abbaye ; 

For the mystic Book, to his bosom prest, 

Felt like a load upon his breast ; 

And his joints, with nerves of iron twin'd, 280 

Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. 

Full fain was he when the dawn of day, 

Began to brighten Cheviot grey ; 

He jo/d to see the cheerful light, 

And he said Ave Mary, as well as he might 

XXV. 

The sun had brighten'd Cheviot grey, 

The sun had brighten'd the Carter's side ; 
And soon beneath the rising day 

Smiled Branksome towers and Teviot's tide. 
The wild birds told their warbling tale, 290 

And waken'd every flower that blows ; 
And peeped forth the violet pale, 

And spread her breast the mountain rose. 
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And lovelier than the rose so red, 

Yet paler than the violet pale, 
She early left her sleepless bed, 

The fairest maid of Teviotdale. 

XXVL 

Why does fair Margaret so early awake, 

And don her kirtle so hastilie; 
And the silken knots, which in hurry she would make, 300 

Why tremble her slender fingers to tie ; 
Why does she stop, and look often around, 

As she glides down the secret stair ; 
And why does she pat the shaggy blood-hound, 

As he rouses him up from his lair ; 
And, though she passes the postern alone, 
Why is not the watchman's bugle blown? 

XXVII. 

The Ladye steps in doubt and dread, 

Lest her watchful mother hear her tread ; 

The Ladye caresses the rough blood-hound, 310 

Lest his voice should waken the castle round ; 

The watchman's bugle is not blown, 

For he was her foster-father's son ; 

And she glides through the greenwood at dawn of light, 

*To meet Baron Henry, her own true knight 

XXVIII. 

The Knight and Ladye fair are met, 

And under the hawthorn's boughs are set, 

A fairer pair were never seen 

To meet beneath the hawthorn green. 

He was stately, and young, and tall ; 320 

Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall : 

And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid, 

Lent to her cheek a livelier red ; 

When the half sigh her swelling breast 

Against the silken ribbon prest ; 

When her blue eyes their secret told, 

Though shaded by her locks of gold — 

Where would you find the peerless fair, 

With Margaret of Branksome might cotNpare\ 
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XXIX. 

And now, fair dames, methinks I see 330 

You listen to my minstrelsy ; 

Your waving locks ye backward throw, 

And sidelong bend your necks of snow : 

Ye ween to hear a melting tale, 

Of two true lovers in a dale ; 

And how the Knight, with tender fire, 
To paint his faithful passion strove ; 

Swore he might at her feet expire, 
But never, never cease to love ; 
And how she blush'd and how she sigh'd, 340 

And, half consenting, half denied, 
And said that she would die a maid ; — 
Yet, might the bloody feud be sta/d, 
Henry of Cranstoun, and only he, 
Margaret of Branksome's choice should be. 

XXX. 

Alas ! fair dames, your hopes are vain 1 
My harp has lost the enchanting strain; 

Its lightness would my age reprove : 
My hairs are grey, my limbs are old, 
My heart is dead, my veins are cold; 350 

I may not, must not, sing of love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath an oak, moss'd o'er by eld, 
The Baron's Dwarf his courser held, 

And held his crested helm and spear : 
That Dwarf was scarce an earthly man, 
If the tales were true that of him ran 

Through all the Border, far and near. 
'Twas said, when the Baron a-hunting rode 
Through Reedsdale's glens but rarely trode, 
He heard a voice cry, " Lost ! lost ! lost !" 360 

And, like tennis-ball by racket toss'd, 

A leap of thirty feet and three 
Made from the gorse this elfin shape, 
Distorted like some dwarfish ape, 

And lighted at Lord Cranstoun's knee. 
Lord Cranstoun was some whit dismayed ; 
'Tis said that five good miles he rade, 

To rid him of his company ; 
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But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four, 
And the Dwarf was first at the castle door. 370 

XXXII. 

Use lessens marvel, it is said : 

This elvish Dwarf with the Baron staid : 

Little he ate, and less he spoke, 

Nor mingled with the menial flock : 

And oft apart his arms he toss'd, 

And often mutter'd "Lost ! lost ! lost ! w 

He was waspish, arch, and litherlie, 

But well Lord Cranstoun served he ; 
And he of his service was full fain; 
For once he had been ta'en or slain, 380 

An it had not been for his ministry. 
All between Home and Hermitage, 
Tailed of Lord Cranstoun's Goblin-page. 

XXXIII. 

For the Baron went on pilgrimage, 
And took with him this elvish Page, 

To Mary's chapel of the Lowes : 
For there, beside our Ladye's lake, 
An offering he had sworn to make, 

And he would pay his vows. 
But the Ladye of Branksome gather'd a band 390 
Of the best that would ride at her command : 

Th^ trysting-place was Newark Lee. 
Wat of Harden came thither amain, 
And thither came John of Thirlestane, 
And thither came William of Deloraine ; 

They were three hundred spears and three. 
Through Douglas-burn, up Yarrow stream, 
Their horses prance, their lances gleam. 
They came to St. Mary's lake ere day ; 
But the chapel was void, and the Baron away. 400 
They burn'd the chapel for very rage, 
And cursed Lord Cranstoun's Goblin-page. 

xxxiv. 

And now, in Branksome's good green-wood, 
As under the aged oak he stood, 
The Baron's courser pricks his ears, 
As if a distant noise he heats. 
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The Dwarf waves his long lean arm on high, 

And signs to the lovers to part and fly : 

No time was then to vow or sigh. 

Fair Margaret through the hazel grove, 410 

Flew like the startled cushat-dove : 

The Dwarf the stirrup held and rein ; 

Vaulted the Knight on his steed amain, 

And, pondering deep that morning's scene, 

Rode eastward through the hawthorns green. 

While thus he pour'd the lengthen'd tale, 

The Minstrel's voice began to fail : 

Full slyly smiled the observant page, 

And gave the wither^ hand of age 

A goblet, crown'd with mighty wine, 420 

The blood of Velez' scorched vine. 

He raised the silver cup on high, 

And, while the big drop fill'd his eye, 

Pra/d God to bless the Duchess long, 

And all who cheer'd the son of song. 

The attending maidens smiled to see 

How long, how deep, how zealously, 

The precious juice the Minstrel quafPd ; 

And he, embolden'd by the draught, 

Look'd gaily back to them, and laugh'd. 430 

The cordial nectar of the bowl 

Swcll'd his old veins, and cheer'd his soul ; 

A lighter, livelier prelude ran, 

Ere thus his tale again began. 
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NOTES TO CANTO II. 



1 Few verses of Scott's are better known than the descrip- 
tion of Melrose. Jeffrey remarks, "The reader will observe 
how skilfully the author calls in the aid of sentimental associa- 
tions to heighten the effect of the picture which he presents to 
the eye." 

" It would be difficult to overrate the influence which Scott's 
poetry has had on both sides of the Tweed, in encouraging a 
national taste for Gothic architecture. Every line in the ' Lay,' 
every incident in 'Mai-mion,' is pregnant with that spirit .of 
romance which is the essenoe of traditional art. The time may 
perhaps have now arrived when the popular mind can dispense 
with the spell of association, and learn to admire Gothic for its 
intrinsic beauty. But in the early part of this century England 
could boast of no such author as Mr. Ruskin, to teach, dis- 
criminate, and criticize, in matters of taste. Guided by his 
advice and influence, we may succeed in kindling the lamps of 
life and power. But fifty years ago, in the darkest period which 
British art has seen, we were illumined by one solitary feeble 
and flickering flame, which Scott contrived to keep alive. It 
was the lamp of memory. " — Eastlake's Gothic Revival \ p. 115. 

the scrolls that teach* " The buttresses along the sides of the 
ruins of Melrose Abbey are richly carved and fretted, containing 
niches for the statues of saints, and labelled with scrolls bearing 
appropriate texts of Scripture. Most of these statues have been 
demolished. " — Scott. 

David 1 s. "David I. of Scotland purchased the reputation 
of sanctity by founding and liberally endowing, not only the 
monastery of Melrose [1136], but also those of Jedburgh, Kelso, 
and many others j which led to the well-known observations of 
his successor, that he was a sore saint for the crown" — Scott. 

flout, GL 

2 Short halt. Notice the effective contrast, by which we 
return to the ballad proper. 

for BranksomJs chiefs. Observe how every fact has its motive. 
Cp. on Introd. 1. 2. 

3 aventayle, Gl. 
5 atone, dree, GL 
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womUTsttkem, For the construction, cp. "would the noble 
Duchess deign" (IntnxL Grammar). Think what the meaning 
of yet, and the mood of wait is. 

6 patter an Ave Mary. " We learn from Lesley that the 
Borderers regularly told their beads, and nerer with more zeal 
than when going on a plundering expedition. ** — Scott. 

Notice that ' prayer' is used as a dissyllable in the second and 
sixth, but as a monosyllable in the third line. Deloraine's little 
speech is intentionally made rough and harsh in metre to bring 
out the contrast between the unlettered knight and the monk. 
Cp. Introd. Metre. 

" Prater know' I hardly one'; 

For mass' or prayY can I rarely tatry, 

Save* to patter an A've Mar'y, 

So speed me my er'rand and let/ me be gone'.* 
Notice that in the three middle lines we have what are called 
double rhymes ; the last syllables however being the same there- 
fore do not really rhyme (for rhyme implies difference in the 
consonants), but the rhyme comes on the first syllable, and the 
last syllable is disregarded in point of metre. Deloraine's verses 
rather remind one of the moss-trooper's apostrophe to the Lay- 
stack, which he regretted he could not carry off with the cattle 
on his raid, " By my sard, had ye but four feet ye should not 
stand lang there." Deloraine's verses have four feet, but they 
are very awkward ones. 
mass, foray, GL 

7 Now slew. Notice the expressive change from the bounding 
anapaests to the iambics in the seventh line. 

8 jennet, Gl. 

Then iWto the night* he looked for 1 th. There are only three 
accents in this line ; this change is common where the rhymes 
are alternate as here, but the alternate lines more commonly 
answer to one another. A solitary line of three accents may be 
used to mark a pause in the sense. 

So had he seen. Cp. i. 28, note 2, and observe the fitness of 
the comparison in the monk's mouth (cp. 7 and 14). 

9 The darkened roof. Notice that the end of this line rhymes 
with the middle, and not with door in the first line, cp. the 7th 
and 5th lines of the last stanza, aloof— at a distance, with 
( darkened' it seems to mean to the limit of their sight Com- 

f)are a description of an English minster, " the style of exquisite 
ightness and heavenward aspiration is engrafted on the old 
forms of rest and solidity ; every ingenious method is practised 
to lend a greater appearance of altitude and distance by a mar- 
vellous combination of height and obscurity." A forest avenue 
is supposed to have given the idea of Gothic architecture. 

r-de-fys, lily, the royal flower of France ; '/«' in modern 
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French ; guatre-feuille, the heraldic device of four leaves joined 
to form a rounded cross. 
aloof, corbells, Gl. 

io scutcheon, GL ' 

Shook to the cold night wind. Touches of this kind make us 
see the scene with the eyes of the monk and Deloraine, and 
prevent the description losing life and reality, and becoming a 
recapitulation. 

It is worth while to compare with this and the following 
stanza Byron's description of Lara in his hall. In both the 
aim is to impress by the solemn effect of moonlight and Gothic 
architecture combined :— 

" He turned within his solitary hall, 
And his high shadow shot along the wall : 
There were the painted forms of other times, 
'Twas all they left of virtues and of crimes 
Save vague tradition, and the gloomy vaults 
That hid their dust, their foibles, and their faults. 
He wandering mused, and — as the moonbeams shone 
Through the dim lattice o'er the floor of stone, 
And the high fretted roof and saints that there 
O'er Gothic windows knelt in pictured prayer, — 
Reflected in fantastic figures grew 
Like life, but not like mortal life to view." 

O gallant chief of Otterburne. Notice the dignity is im- 
parted to some of Scott's verse by the use of such ' sounding ' 
names : Compare Dunedin (i. 7), and contrast with Todrig (iii. 
27). "The famous and desperate battle of Otterburne was 
fought 15th August 1388, between Henry Percy, called Hot- 
spur, and James Earl of Douglas. . . . Percy was made 
prisoner, and the Scots won the day, dearly purchased by the 
death of the Earl of Douglas, who was slain in the action, 
and buried at Melrose, ' with his banner hanging over him.'" — 
Scott. 

dark Knight of Liddesdale. ' ' William Douglas, who flourished 
during the reign of David II., and was so distinguished for his 
valour that he was called the Flower of Chivalry. Nevertheless 
he tarnished his renown by the cruel murder of Ramsay Earl of 
Dalhousie, originally his friend and brother in arms. He suc- 
ceeded his victim as Sheriff of Teviotdale, but was soon after 
slain by his own godson and chieftain William Earl of Douglas 
in revenge of Ramsay's murder. He was interred in Melrose 
with great pomp. " — Scott. 

O fading honours, etc. Compare Shirley's verses :— 
" Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where t\iey VS^. \ 

SCOTT.— LAY, IL B 
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But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breathy 
Where they pale captives stoop to death. 

• ••••• 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds ; 
Your heads must come 
To the pale tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust." 
ii spell, Gl. 

triumphant, ue. over Satan. For the power of the fallen 
saint, cp. i. 22, ii. 15. 

12 Paynim, GL 

13 Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie " flourished during the 
thirteenth century ; x by a poetical anachronism he is here placed 
in a much later era. He wrote several treatises on natural 
philosophy, and hence passed among his contemporaries for a 
skilful magician. Dempster (1627) tells us that he remembers 
to have heard in his youth, that the magic books of Michael 
Scott were still in existence, but could not be opened without 
danger, on account of the fiends who were thereby invoked." — 
Scott. Dante places poor Michael Scott, along with other 
sorcerers, in one of the lower circles of his Inferno. The 
magician was often only the modern natural philosopher in 
embryo ; but now we do honour to the professor who can 
make ice before our eyes in a red-hot basin. In those dark 
ages of fighting knights and superstitious priests, the Devil 
was the only being credited with doing his duty in exploring 
the secrets, of Nature. 

Salamanca's cave, " Spain, from the reliques doubtless of 
Arabian learning and superstition, was accounted a favourite 
residence of magicians. . . . There were public schools 
where magic was regularly taught, at Toledo, Seville, and 
Salamanca. In the latter city they were held in a deep 
cavern, the mouth of which was walled up by Isabella, wife 
of King Ferdinand. . . . In a romantic history of Roderic, 
the last Gothic king of Spain, he is said to have entered one 

x He was physician and astrologer to the Emperor Frederick II., who 
died in 1250. Boccacio says, " Not long since there was in this city (of 
Florence) a great master of necromancy called Michele Scotto, because 
he was of Scotland;" cp. Carlyle's Dante, xx. 115. 
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of those enchanted caverns at Toledo. It was situated beneath 
an ancient tower, and when its iron gates were unfolded, there 
rushed forth so dreadful a whirlwind that hitherto no one had 
dared to penetrate into its recesses. . . . Roderic, however, 
with great difficulty, reached a square hall, in the midst of 
which stood a colossal statue of brass, representing a Saracen, 
who discharged furious blows on all sides with a Moorish mace, 
and seemed thus to excite the tempest which raged around. 
Being conjured by Roderic, it ceased striking till he read on 
his right hand, 'Wretched monarch, for thy evil hast thou 
come hither.' Roderic caused the gates of the cavern to be 
locked and barricaded, but in the course of the night the tower 
fell with a tremendous noise, and under its ruins concealed for 
ever the entrance to the mystic cavern. The conquest of Spain 
by the Saracens and the death of Roderic fulfilled the prophecy 
of the brazen statue." — Scott. 

listed, Gl. 

bells would ring. Scott tells another story that, when Michael 
was sent as ambassador to Paris to demand satisfaction for piracies, 
the king refused, but the first stamp of the wizard's horse shook 
every steeple in Paris, 'and made all the bells ring ; the second 
threw down three of the towers of the king's palace, and the 
king was glad to give in before the third. Compare this with 
the end of stanza 14. 

bridled the Tweed. The art of bridge-building in which the 
Romans excelled, seems to have been lost by the Celts and 
Saxons. Thus a great number of towns end in -ford, very few 
in -bridge, and these mostly are on small streams. Ponte-fract 
on the Aire marks that they could not even repair the bridges, 
as Gates-head, i.e. ' road's end,' where was once the Pons MX\i 
Over the Tyne. Cp. Taylor, Words and Places, p. 169. The 
connexion of engineering with magic is shewn in the ' Devil's 
Bridge' on the St. Gothard, etc., and the 'Devil's Dyke,' or 
earthwork defending East Anglia against Mercia. 

the words that cleft. "Michael Scott was once on a time 
much embarrassed by a spirit for whom he was forced to find 
constant employment. Two of the tasks set are recorded in 
the text; the demon was at last conquered by being set to 
make ropes out of sea-sand." — Scott. What if the demon 
had found out that sand makes glass, and glass makes beautiful 
threads. 

17 unquenchably. Eternal lamps like the secret of perpetual 
motion, and the philosopher's stone, were among the cherished 
mysteries of natural magic. These lamps were supposed to» \*e. 
found burning in sepulchres, one with a mds. oi asfossXsya \xv "Oaa. 
tomb of Cicero's daughter : so Scott is toe Vo U^^a-ovv^^- ^ 
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careful to add the motive to suit the case, viz. "to chase the 
spirits" with which the magician had been too familiar, 
the bloody cross was traced, cp. the end of i. 22. 

18 Observe how the epithets bring out the idea of effort in 
the first part, and of the result in the second part of the stanza : 
notice the contrast of colour also in the last three lines. 

dint, GL 

19 w passing, sur-passing, the simple for the compound, cp. 
above' on wilder, Introd. (Etymol. ) v. ii. 

palmer, amice, baldric, pilgrim, fell, GL 

20 We now see a new point in the description of Deloraine's 
boldness, i. 22. 

had rode. Ridden, rid, and rode are used as part, the first 
being more correct in grammar as in usage. 

21 speed thee what thou hast to do. This is a good instance of 
the English reflexive or middle voice. (1) ' Thee* is not for the 
nominative 'thou,' but a dative case 'for thyself,' the object 
being ' that, which :' words of motion were mostly reflexive 
in old English, generally with dative, sometimes ace. so in 
O. E. 'I shalle me spede ful hastely* (A.S. spedan, to go on), 
cp. ' mount thee on the wightest steed,' i. 22; ' hie thee hence,' 
i. 23; so of verbs of rest, 'then stay thee, fair, in Ravenscheuch/ 
Cp. 'stand thee close under that pent house,' Much Ado, ill. 
iii. no. (2) Distinguish this from the use of transitive verbs 
with an ace, 'he laid him down,' Rokeby, iii. 8. The adjec- 
tive 'self' is not added (except with 'it* as 'oppose itself'), 
unless the meaning is emphatic. ' They knelt them down,* 
vi. 29. ' The monk returned him to his cell,' ii. 23 ; ' avoid 
thee, Fiend,' vi. 32. Compare also 'endeavour ourselves,' 
Collect for second Sunday after Easter. 

22 all between Home and Hermitage, i.e. every one on the 
Border, Home Castle being just south of Greenlaw in Berwick- 
shire, and Hermitage Castle west of Roxburghshire in Liddes- 
dale. . 

24 fain, GL 

25 Carter's fell on the Cheviots above Jedburgh. 

We seem to feel, as well as Deloraine, the 'cheerful light* 
and freshness of the morning, after the night-watch by the 
wizard's tomb. Observe the change of metre to mark the 
change of subject, and also how all leads up to the last line. 

26 Why' does fair Mar'g'ret so early awake'? 

The metre shews how 'would* is to be pronounced in the^ 
third line. 

Compare for the effect of the questions, L 6. 
a<?#, &r/U, GL 
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27 Compare Byron's description of the meeting of Parisina 
and Hugo : — 

" But it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall ; 
And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the lady walks in the shadow of night ; 
She listens — but not for the nightingale, 
Though her ear expects as soft a tale ; 
There glides a step through the foliage thick, 
And her cheek grows pale and her heart beats quick, — 
There whispers a voice through the rustling leaves, 
And her blush returns and her bosom heaves, — 
A moment more — and they shall meet — 
'Tis past — her lover 's at her feet." 

29 fair dames . . you listen, cp. the first verse of Rosa- 
belle, vi. 23. 

might the feud be stayed. [Analyse the construction. ] 
ween, feud, Gl. 

31 the Baron's Dwarf On the introduction of this being 
into the 'Lay' Jeffrey, remarks, "The page is a perpetual 
burden to the poet and to the reader; it is an ^undignified 
and improbable fiction, which excites neither terror, admira- 
tion, nor astonishment, but needlessly debases the strain of 
the whole work. He is not a ' tricksy spirit ' like Ariel, with 
whom the imagination is irresistibly enamoured. He rather 
appears to us to be an awkward sort of a mongrel between 
Puck and Caliban, .... limited in his powers to the in- 
dulgence of petty malignity and the infliction of despicable in- 
juries. Fairies and devils, ghosts, angels and witches are 
creatures with whom we are all familiar ; but the story of 
' Gilpin Horner' can never have been believed out of the 
village where he is said to have made his appearance, and has 
no claims upon the credulity of those who were not originally of 
his acquaintance." 

In answer to this narrow criticism (1) it may be said that the 
goblin story, so far from being an excrescence on the poem, 
was really the occasion of its being written. "The idea of the 
goblin page is taken from a being called Gilpin Horner, who 
appeared and made some stay at a farm-house among the Border 
mountains. Many persons of very good rank and considerable 
information are well known to repose absolute faith in the tradi- 
tion." — Scott. In fact it was the Countess of Dalkeith who 
suggested the story to Scott as the subject for a poem. (2) See 
Introduction, viii-xi., for a general defence of Scott's concep- 
tion. (3) Observe that Scott does not introduce the page, 1\\\ N2&& 
reader has been prepared for wonders by the ^tan&vw^ tkv<&kv$£c& 
scene at Melrose. 



I 
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but rarely trode. Cp. 'had trod the path' (Byron). O. E. 
troden. [Analyse the construction.] 

rode or rad is the oldest form of the preterite. * Raad' is 
still used in the North. 

32 litherlie, an, GL 

33 But the Ladye of Branksome gathered a band. This is 
again a genuine tradition, cp. on i. 10, obs. The attack was 
made five years after Lord Walter's death. 

For this attempt Lady Buccleuch and others of the clan were 
indicted. The bail of some was forfeited, some were bound 
over to keep the peace, others bound over to appear again. 
These details are in the law records ; so Scott makes even his 
legal studies supply material for fiction to adorn. 

Observe the effect of this episode, which illustrates (1) the 
powers of the dwarf, one of the central figures of the poem ; 
(2) leads by a neat transition to the similar interposition of the 
dwarf on this occasion ; (3) gives an instance of the bitterness of 
hatred against Cranstoun. Cp. i. 6 obs. 

tryst, Gl. 

34 high, fly, sigh. Observe this rhymes in a triplet instead 
of a couplet. It is awkward to break the sense in the middle of 
a couplet, so this is a usual way of continuing a sentence to 
another line. Such changes add to the variety. 

cushat-dove, Gl. 

rode eastward. Therefore likely to meet any one who should 
come from Melrose to Branksome. 

35 Epilogue, lengthened, observant, withered, mighty. Ob- 
serve how each of these epithets helps the sense. A causal 
sentence with 'since' is concealed in ' observant page,' and a 
concessive with 'though' in 'swelled his old veins' (17). 

The interlacing of the Minstrel with his poem is very skilful 
here. The faint-heartedness of stanza 30, ' my veins are cold, I 
may not, must not, sing of love,' with the 'failing* of his voice, 
seems to bring the scene naturally to an end, while the poet has 
really chosen the break which at once divides the cantos equally, 
and leaves the audience most on the tiptoe of expectation. 

A goblet croivned with mighty wine. Compare Goethe's little 
ballad, 'Der Sanger,' which brings out the sentiment about the 
gift of wine. The translation may give the sense, though not 
the grace, of the original, for those who cannot read German. 
He closed his eyes upon the scene, 

Then, rapt, he poured his lay ; 
Up looked each knight with kindled mien, 

Bent low each lady gay. 
The king, for music touched his heart, 
In guerdon for the minstrel's art 
Bade bring a golden necklet. 
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" No meed for me that necklet's gold, 

A meed for knights, sir king, 
For knights, before whose glances bold 

Spears shiver in the ring ; 
Or well perchance its precious weight 
Would shine amid the golden freight 

Thy chancellor must carry. 

" I sing as sings his wild-wood note 

The bird upon the bough ; 
The song that swells from singer's throat 

Is guerdon all enow ; 
Of boons are thine, one boon be mine, 
A beaker of your noblest wine 

In purest gold be given !" 

The goblet grasped, he drains it deep, 

That draught his heart uplifts, — 
" Blest, blest by Heaven the lot ye reap, 

Who give nor grudge such gifts ! 
In gleeful hour, O think of me, 
And thank the Giver of your glee, 

As I thank thee for welcome !" 

blood of Velez' scorched vine, i.c. Malaga wine ripened by the 
sun of Southern Spain. Observe the simple grandeur of the 
expression. 

Notice the appropriateness of the Minstrel's pause at this 
point. 

In this canto the action has advanced by Lord Cranstoun's 
being brought to Branksome. This seems little, but it must be 
remembered that the whole action of the poem is comprised in 
three days and nights, and the second canto only takes us from 
the first evening, "when Deloraine is sent off, to dawn the next 
day at the castle. 
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L TECTONIC WORDS — GRIMM'S LAW. 

BEFORE dealing with derivations it is necessary thoroughly 
to master Grimm's Law of the variations of consonants, 
when represented in the three families of the Indo-Germanic 
languages — 

(i) in Greek or Latin (and Sanscrit). 

(2) in Old High 1 German. 

(3) in Low German, Anglo-Saxon, English. 

Thus, if we take the three characteristics of any of the three first 
conjugations in Greek, we find they go in a regular circle. 

Thus the lip-letters go in the series it £ <f> it j§.... 

So starting from p we pass to b, and then to ph (f): 

Starting from b we pass to ph, and then by beginning the 
series again we come to p ; 

Starting from ph we begin again with p, and then pass on to b. 

This law applies in the same way to the teeth and throat letters 
(but not to the liquids 1, m, n, r, for which cp. 1 11. ii). 

The order in which they go is sharp, flat, aspirate, sharp, flat, 
etc. 



Flats. 



Sharps. 



% 




Aspirates. 
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A. Lip-letters it /5 <f> tt /3... 

Greek. Latin. 

1 . p, b, f, OLtcl sePtem. 

2. b, f, p, laBi. 

3. f, p, b, Frater. 

B. Teeth-letters, t 5 $ r 5.... 

1 . t, d, th, fraTer. 

2. d, th, t, 86w. duo. 

3. th, t, d, Qvydnjp.s 

C. Throat -letters, k 7 x * 7--- 

1 , J KopSfo. Corda. Herz. 7 

' "*' 'J oCulus. auGe. 

2. g, ch, k, d/tATeiv. mulGere. milCH. 

3. ch, k, g, tra(C)Ho. 9 traKan. 



German. 


English. 


sieBen. 


seVen. 


schliFFian.* 


sliP. 


Pruoder.3 


Brother. 



pruoDer. broTHer. 
Zwei.* Two. 

Tochter. Daughter, 6 



Heart. 

eGHe 8 (eYe). 
milK. 
10 draG." 



1 High German was spoken in the South or ffigA-lands of Germany, • 
especially in South-east, as Austria, Bavaria, its dialects extending to Alsace 
and Switzerland. Low German, on the northern shores or Low-lands, 
between the Rhine and Baltic. Through the influence of Luther's Bible, 
High German has become the literary language of Germany, but many low 
German forms have been incorporated in it. 

2 Modern German, schl&pFeii. 

3 Modern German^ bruder, of which the B belongs to the Low German 
and the D to the High German. This assimilation to Low German is the 
first great cause of irregularity. 

*• Zwei for thwei. This TH is always represented in German by Z or S, 
(the German th being pronounced like our T). So Gk. Aet/jMat Lat. 
Domare, Ger. Zahmen, Eng. Tame. _ The scarcity of aspirated consonants 
is the second great cause of irregularity. 

5 This TH is represented in Latin by F. Gk. Hp, Lat. Fera, O. H. Ger. 
Tior, Eng. Deer. The Mod. Ger. word is spelt THier, but pronounced Tier. 

6 Observe that the gutturals in daughter, etc., do pot change according to 
the law : here two principles of irregularity come in : (1) that the law can 
only strictly be applied to the beginnings of words, and (2) that consonants, 
when combined, have a tendency to preserve one another from change. 
Thus sp, st, sc, would remain unchanged even at the beginning of words, and 
sometimes even fl and fr seem to pass unchanged from High to Low German— . 
so here the t may have preserved the gh unchanged from an original dhugh- 
atar. The Icelandic ' dottir' is spelt as ours is pronounced, without gh. 

7 Herz ought to be Gerz, but H often represents the hard G and CH in 
both High and Low German. ^ 

8 Eage or eghe is Old English for eye, see 7. 

9 The stem appears in perf. trach-si, traxi. 

10 Modern German traGen has the G of the low German form, see 3. 

11 The close connection of these three groups of letters is shewn in Welsh, 
which alters sharp, flat, or aspirate consonants to suit those of the preceding 
word ; thus Pen is ' head/ but dy £en, ' thy head ;' fy wAen, ' my head,' 
ei ^/*en, ' her head :' so Tad, ' father,' changes to da.d, uAad, Mad : Car, 
4 kinsman,' to #ar, ngkss, chzx. 

N.B. — Other examples will be found in Abbott's English Lessons, p. 44 ; 
R. Morris's English Accidence, p. 13; Donaldson's New Cratylus, p. 185; 
Max Mflller, second series, chapter v. 

Obs. — In reference to Latin it must V>e Tesaenfloerek. ^Soafc. 
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Grimm's Law only applies to words of kindred meaning coming 
to us from Anglo-Saxon, and not to Latin words coming to us 
from Norman, like benison from benedictio, nor of course to words 
borrowed straight from the Greek, like drama. 

Note. — Words which fall under Grimm's law are not derived from one 
another, but connected as being derived from the same source : thus, as Max 
Muller says, they are brothers and sisters, not parents and children. 

II. LATIN WORDS — CONTRACTION. 

French, like Italian and Spanish, being a Romance language 
(i.e. of a Roman-ized country), takes words straight from the 
Latin, contracting their syllables, but not necessarily changing 
the consonants. So French delai, whence our English delay, from 
Lat. dilatdre, 1 whence also our English dilatory. Popular words 
that come from the Latin through French, suffer contraction 
from the disappearance of the unaccented syllables. The vowel 
next before the accented syllable generally disappears, and so 
does the middle consonant. This contraction distinguishes the 
popular words that come down the main stream of French from 
the learned words, which are formed directly from the Latin. 
Thus blame comes through French bldme, but blasphemy is formed 
directly from the Church- Latin bldsphemum. So hostel or hdtel 
is the popular form, and hospital the learned form of the Latin 
hospitdle ; so doubt, with indubitable, from dubitdre, and priest, 
with Presbyterian, from Grseco-Latin presbyter? The one set 
betray their Latin origin at a glance; the others have been 
squeezed into real French words, their weaker syllables having 
been compressed by a long course of rapid utterance. To use 
Home Tooke's expression, "letters, like soldiers, are apt tQ 
desert or drop off in a long march.*' 3 

Obs. — Derivations which end with the Low Latin of the Middle 
Ages are to be distrusted : for Low Latin words, when they are 
not merely corrupted forms of classical Latin, are nothing but the 
native Celtic or German words in a Latin dress. The French 
or Frankish language is "full of Teutonic words, more or less 
Romanized to suit the pronunciation of the Roman inhabitants 
of Gaul." 4 Thus fief appears in Low Latin as feudum, but it is 
really a Teutonic word ; cp. under feudal. 

III. WORD-BUILDING. TEUTONIC AND ROMANCE. 

Thus the English language is mainly formed of two elements ;5 

1 Dilatdre is a late or Low Latin frequentative from Lat. differre. Observe 
that the Romance words come from a debased or vulgar Latin, and not from 
the classical forms ; thus cheval from caballus, and not from eguus. 

2 See by all means some excellent lists in Abbott's English Lessons, pp. 

45—53- 

3 Cp. Trench, Words, p. i6j. 

4 Max Muller, cp. R. Morris, Eng. Accid. p. 256. ^ 

5 Besides there is (3) a Celtic element, from which we get glen, crag, 
havoc, bard, claymore, plaid, pony, whisky, etc. ; and (4) a Scandinavian 
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the Teutonic, which we inherit from the Saxons, and the Romance 
or Latin element, which came from our Norman conquerors. 1 

1. Each of these elements has its own ways of word-building ; 
whether by particles, prepositions, etc., which they prefix, or by 
suffixes to put at the end of roots. 

Thus Teutonic a (an) in a-way, anon, amain, a 

be (by) be-hsst, be-shrew; and cp. note on be- 

dazzle, vi. 25, and £y-times, v. 10. 
for, intensive, for-lorn, cp, lorn, 
fore, fore-hode, etc. 
un, »ft-toward, un-eathe, 
Romance Prefixes — 
(a) The Latin prepositions, as amb cp. amice, contra cp. 
counter, inter cp. emprize, per cp, pilgrim ; (b) also mis 
from minus cp. mis-prize 'mini-vet;' re, as in re-creant, 
bene in benison, and male in malison, 
Teutonic Suffixes — 

y, O.E. ig, busy, Jul as hope-fuL 
l-ing, diminutive, as darling. 
le or er, as lither, 
less (loose from), homeless. 
ly (like), lovely. 
some, blithesome. 
dom, thanedom ; -ard, wizard, 
ship (shape), landscape. 
Romance Suffixes — ' 

-y, Fr., i.e. Lat. ia orium; -ion, -ment, -mony, -our (-or), 
•ous, Lat. -osus ; -ive, Lat. -ivus. 

-ary, Lat. -arius ; also -ter, bandelier, -eer in hackbutieer ; 
-er 2& palmer, squire, O.F. esquier; career; -ar, scapular. 
~al, Lat. -alis, aventayle, 
-an, Lat. -anus, pagan. 
Obs. — The nature of the suffix or prefix is a guide to the origin 
of the word, but not an infallible one, because word-building went 
on after the two elements had so blended, that some of their 
particles became thoroughly English, and were used indifferently 
after any root that was really naturalized. Such words are called 
hybrids. Teutonic words which have come to us through Low 
Latin and French are not properly to be classed under this head. 
Cp. feudal. 

2. Many changes of consonants are common to both elements — 
S into R, as froren for frosen, cp. lorn. 

R into L, as colonel (pron. kurnel), Span, coronel. 
M into N, as ant for emmet, ransom for redemption. 

element, whence bull, dairy, sledge, fellow (cp. feudal), stag, tarn, fell (a 
hill, cp. Gloss.), so earl, though countess is from Latin. 

1 Cp. Notes on Introd. to Canto I. 

2 Words in italics will be found in the G\ossary. 
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IV. DOUBLE FORMS. 

The richness of the English language is due in great measure 
to the presence of the two elements, as in ' love ' and ' affection, ' 
'house* and 'mansion/ 'readable* and 'legible.' It is also 
partly due to the great variety of early spelling, as in stave and 
'staff,' tryst and 'trust,' 'metal' and 'mettle,' 'bite' and 'bit,' 
'borne' and 'born,' 'feat' and 'fact,' aisle and 'axle.' 

V. MISTAKEN DERIVATION. CORRUPTION. 

Since the changes of language depend on popular use, the key 
to them will be found in popular instincts. One of these is to 
resolve all unfamiliar combinations of syllables into familiar ones. 
Thus 'wise-acre' has arisen from 'weis-sager' (cp. wizard). 
Such changes are especially common when the new form turns 
what appears an unmeaning combination into one that appears 
significant. Thus, a sailing-boat called by the Greek name of 
Pteroessa, ' the Winged,' was speedily converted into the ' Tear- 
ing Hisser.' So the ' George Canning ' inn has already passed 
into the ' George and Cannon ;' x 'counter-dance' (face to face 
dance), into ' country-dance.' Similar changes, after a more 
learned fashion, have been made by mistaken etymologists. 
Thus 'posthumous' owes its h to the notion that instead of being 
a superlative of 'posterns,' it has something to do with 'post 
humum ' l (after the father is laid in the ground). In such cases 
the meaning of words has become gradually assimilated to the 
mistaken derivation. Cp. under roundelay, and also vilde, 
warison, and merry-men. 

VI. MODIFICATION OF MEANING. 

Especially i. specializing e.g. count, a companion of king, from 

companion generally ; poet from maker (wonjr'fis), 
so deer , from 'wild beast' generally, Germ, thier, 
Lat. /era, Gk. 0^p. a 
2. generalizing, less commonly but especially from 
outward and visible to inward and mental, as 
the English idea, meaning a notion or opinion 
of the mind, from the Greek Idia, the form or 
appearance of a thing ; often an actual metaphor 
is involved, as in to comprehend with the mind, 
which first meant to grasp with the hands ; so 
spiritual means 'like breath,' and then generally 
'as invisible and intangible as breath is.' 

1 Trench, Eng. Past and Pres., p. 310. So the Puritan 'God encom- 
passes' into ' Goat and compasses,' and the family motto ' Catus et fidelis' 
into the ' Cat and fiddle.' 

2 Often the meaning is deteriorated, as simpleton; so presently has, from 
general unpunctuality, come to mean ' not at the present moment.' Com- 
pare Anon. 



ETYMOLOGY 

The references in the Glossary to Tempest, Much Ado, Coriolanus, As 
You Like It, Macbeth, and Hamlet, are to Notes in 'Rugby Editions,' 
Rivingtons. 

A. S. — Anglo-Saxon. O. F. — Old French. 

O. H. G.— Old High German. O. E.— Old English. 

Etym.— Etymology, see above. F. Q. — Spencer's Faery Queen. 

The following books have been referred to in the Glossary, under their 
initials : — 

D. — Diez, Etymologisches WOrterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen. . 

J. — Jamibson, Scottish Dictionary. 

M. — R. Morris, English Accidence. 

N. — Nares, Glossary. 

Sc. — Scheler, Dictionnaire d'Etymologie Francaise. 

T. — Isaac Taylor, Words and Places. 

V.— Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary (an invaluable work in course of 
publication by the Clarendon Press). 

W. — Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology. 

N.B. — The Editor has also to acknowledge his obligations to Citrtius, 
Grundzuge der Griechischen Etymologie, which has been constantly con- 
sulted; Maetzner, Englische Grammatik; Trench, Words, and English 
Past and Present. Occasional reference has been made to Burguy, 
Brachet, and Littre. Professor Payne has kindly given many valuable 
suggestions. 
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GLOSSARY TO CANTO II 

[ Words which have occurred in a previous Canto will be found in 
the Glossary to that Canto.] 

aisle, ii. 9, wing of a church. Lat axilla, ala; Fr. aile, wing; 
O. H. G. ahsala — Eng. axle. Etym. vi. 1. 

aloof, ii. 9, 18, O. E. a-luffe, on the luff or windward side 
of a vessel ; hence ' out of reach ' (so Wedgwood and Matzner : 
Johnson took it from 'all off'). Scott uses it as almost equiva- 
lent to a-lqft, which is a (on) loft; cp. G. lufi, air, and Eng. 
loft (of a barn). 

amice, ii. 19, a square linen cloth that a Catholic priest ties 
about his neck, hanging down behind, Lat. amictus, from amicio, 
to throw around; from amb- (d/jupi) zndfacio. Etym. VI. 1. 

an, ii. 32, 'if.' It is really the same word as and, and was 
so spelt in Early English, e.g. ' and might kiss the king and (if) 
she would,' Piers Ploughman, p. 36. ' The peacock, and men 
pursue him, may not fly high,' ib. p. 242: 'but and she have 
children, they let her live.' The second instance shews the force 
of and is to unite the two clauses, so that they stand or fall 
together, which is just what ' if* does. The conditional sense 
was expressed not by the and, but by the subjunctive mood; 
when the distinction of moods was lost, if was added to and 
or an; cp. Shakes. Gram. § 101-105, and Matzner, p. 415. Cp. 
' But and if that evil servant say in his heart,' etc.; and for the 
spelling, ' We steal by line and level and 't like your grace,' 
Temp. IV. i. 239 (folio), and note in Rugby ed. [The IceL 
enda is regularly used with subj. for ' and if in legal phrases like 
' if (ef ) a suit lie, and he name a proxy, then,' etc : it is also 
used for ' even if,' or 'even.'] 1 

arch, ii. 32, cp. irk. Canto iv. Glossary. 

atone, ii. 5, ' to at-one, 1 i.e. 'set at one J 'reconcile,' then 
'suffer what is necessary for reconciliation.' Cp. Acts vii. 26, 
' would have set them at one again ;' cp. As You Like It, v. iv. 
72, Coriol. IV. vi. 116. 

aventayle, ii. 3, visor of helmet ; as vistere is what is seen 
through, so this is what you breathe through. Lat. ventus, ventilo; 
Fr. ventail, 'air-hole;' Fr. eventail, 'fan; Ital. ventaglia, 'visor.' 
So Spenser, F. Q. Hi. 41, 'vented up her umbriere,' i.e. raised 
her visor. So ibid. 24, ' Through whose bright ventayle lifted 
up on high, his manly face . . . looked forth. The derivation 
from avant-oeil is ingenious but untrue. Cp. on ventages (of a 
pipe), Hamlet, ill. ii. 373. 

1 Cp. Virg. JEn. xi. 50 (Conington), " fors et vota facit," lit. ' there is a 

« chance and (i.e. that) he is paying vows;' so Georg. ii. 80, "nee longum 

tempus et . . . . exiit arbos, ' there is no long time and (before-that) it 

shoots up.' These are relics of the time when and did universal duty in 

connecting sentences together. For similar instances in Greek, see Jelf, | 75s. 
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baldric, ii. 19. 'With a wrought Spanish baldric bound/ 
Cp. F. Q. viL 29, 
" Athwart his brest a bauldrtck brave he ware, 

That shind, like twinkling stars, with stones most pretious rare. " 
A belt worn transversely : also in sixteenth century for jewelled 
ornament worn round neck. In F. Q. v. 1 1, the signs of zodiac 
are called 'heaven's bright shining baudricke' O. H. G. 
balderich, probably dim. of belt. Cp. Lat. balteus; It. budriere, 
' a girdle.' ' Balteus' was an importation in Latin, and does not 
follow Grimm's Law. 

burn, ii. 33, a stream: G. brunnen, Gr. <f>peap or 0/oear, 'a 
well,' and Lat. font- fund-o. The full form is Icel. brunnr 
(orig. brudnr). V. (Curtius oddly thinks it has to do with %cF-w 
'to pour.') Etym. 1. 

corbel, ii. 9, basket-like projection from which an arch springs 
in a wall. Fr. corbeille; G. korb, Lat. corbis, all meaning 
'basket' From the kindred Lat. corbita, a ship of burden, 
comes corvette. 

cowl, ii. 18, monk's hood, Lat. cucullus ; O. F. cuoule. 
Etym. 11. 

cresset, ii. 26, lantern on a pole ; properly a hollow pan filled 
with oil or combustibles : cruse (of oil), cruet, crock,, crockery, 
crucible(P). G. krug, 'a jug.' W. (Others Fr. crache, 'grease,' 
Sch.) 

drie, or dree, ii. 5, 'in penance drie,' t.e. to endure, 'to hold 
out;' so in Chevy Chase, 
" There was never a man one foot* would flee, but still in stour 
did stand 
Heaving on each other while they might dre, with many a 
baleful brand." 
So in Burns, * to dree one's weird' (fate) is to 'suffer penance,' 
and in Chaucer, 'The longe night this wondrous sight I dryej 
i.e. endure. A. S. dreog-an, 'suffer.' So adj. dreich, dreegk t 
tedious, to dratch, 'to linger.' [Supposed to be akin to A. S. 
drag-en; G. tragen; Eng. drag; Lat. trahere (moras), but the 
roots seem different] Cp. Icel. drygfa, commit a sin; Welsh, 
drwg, evil. 

fain, ii. 24, glad. Cp. "he was fain to eat of the husks," 
Luke xv. 16. So K. Lear iv. vii. 38. A. S. fcegen. Icel. 
fagna, to rejoice, feginn, glad. Wedgwood compares Eng. 
fawn, ' to seem glad.' 

fell, ii. 19, adj. cruel, fierce. This is the same word as felon, so 
" The felloun storms of ire 'gan hyr to shake." 
So 'no beast so felon [is].' (The old derivation from Lat. fel, 
gall, is given up.) Wedgwood suggests a Celtic root,— gwall, 
bad;/eallan f traitor. Is it not 'the man who /ells or slays?' 
cp. O. H. G. fillo, 'executioner,' and Law Latin, * /do de s*.^ 
* self-murderer.' 
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flinders, ii. 6, or flenders, Scotch for ' splinters,' formed from 
' to split ;' so flitters is used for small pieces. Observe how the 
*y* changes into 'f as soon as the protecting 's' is gone. 
Etym. I. note 6. 

flout, ii. i, 'to mock;' Scotch 'flyte,' to scold. J. 

jennet, ii. 8, or genet, a small Spanish horse. Sp. gineto, a 
light horseman of the Berber tribe of Zeneta, employed by the 
Moorish Sultans of Granada. W. So gennet, Oth. I. L 114. 

list, ii. 13, originally impersonal as 'him listed? i.e. it listed to 
him,' (so 'if you please* is 'if it please you,' cp. methinks, 
Canto III. Glossary) ; then personal, as v. 4; to wish for, desire. 
Eng. lust, list- less, Spenser's lust-less, ' without pleasure in work.' 
Cp. lust-y, 'merry; G. liisten. W. 

litherfie, ii. 32, 'waspish, arch, and Other lie; 9 i.e. loose, dis- 
orderly; Other, 1 'idle,' as in Mirror for Magistrates, "in his feats 
not lither," i.e. not inactive in action. So ' love breeds numbness 
or lytherness or languishing in my joints.' — (Lily, Endymion.) 
Litherlie in Scotch is adv. 'lazily;' Other and Odder, 'idle.' 
So Icelandic, latr ; Eng. late, lazy. 

palmer, ii. 19, pilgrims or crusaders, when they came to 
Jordan, carried a palm in their hand and a cross on" their breast. 

Paynim, ii. 12, pagan, heathen, Saracen : Lat. pagus, a 
village, pagani, villagers, who, like the 'heathen,' or wild 
dwellers on the ' heaths,' adhered to the old superstitions long 
after the more educated inhabitants of the towns had been Chris- 
tianized. Cp. Trench on Words, p. 100. Etym. vi. 

pen, ii. 5, 'to confine.' Cp. Sheep-/*«, pound, and mill- 
pond, which is dammed up. W. 

scutcheon, ii. 10, or escutcheon, the shield on which the coat 
of arms is drawn. O. F. escusson, Fr. icusson, icu, a buckler; 
Lat. scutum; Gr. ckvtos, hide. Cp. also Lat. cutis, G. haul, 
Eng. hide, skin. 

tryst, ii. 33, or trist, an appointed meeting at a trysting- 
place ; so to keep tryst, break tryst. The Scotch traist is used 
for both trust and tryst. Eng. trust, true, truth, troth; G. 
trauen. Cp. Etym. IV. 

ween, ii. 29, G. wahnen, 'to imagine.' 

wizard, ii. 19, the wise man or enchanter. (Cp. G.weis-sager, 
a wise-man or prophet, whence our malformation wise-acre, cp. 
Etym. v., so the termination in weissager had nothing to do with 
sagen, to say). The word is spelt wisard in Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
* x - 53 » with tn e termination -ard it is like Gk. <ro<f>urHjs, as com- 
pared with co<p6s. (Milton uses it of the Magi. In Italian it 
becomes guiscard, (O. F. guiscart), so Robert and Roger Guis- 
card, the Norman conquerors of Sicily, were simply Roger and 
Robert, the wizards or the wise. Cp. Kitchin, Spenser ii.) 

^ 1 Nares identifies Other with lithe, supple, yielding, but surely tithe goes 
H with hthetomc, lissome, and old Eng. titk, a joint, G. glied. 
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I. 

AND said I that my limbs were old, 
• And said I that my blood was cold, 
And that my kindly fire was fled, 
And my poor wither'd heart was dead, 

And that I might not sing of love ? — 
How could I, to the dearest theme 
That ever warm'd a minstrel's dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove ! 
How could I name love's very name, 
Nor wake my heart to notes of flame ! 10 

II. 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd's reed ; 

In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

in. 

So thought Lord Cranstoun, as I ween, 

While, pondering deep the tender scene, 

He rode through Branksome's hawthorn green. 20 

But the page shouted wild and shrill, 
And scarce his helmet could he don, 

When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking on. 
That warrior's steed, so dapple-grey, 
Was dark with sweat, and splashed with clay ; 

His armour red with many a stain : 
He seem'd in such a weary plight, 
As if he had ridden the live-long night ; 

For it was William of Deloravae. *^ 

^COTT.— LAY, IL C 
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IV. 

But no whit weary did he seem, 
When, dancing in the sunny beam, 
He mark'd the crane on the Baron's crest ; 
For his ready spear was in his rest 

Few were the words, and stern and high, 
That marked the foemen's feudal hate ; 

For question fierce, and proud reply, 
Gave signal soon of dire debate. 
Their very coursers seem'd to know 
That each was other's mortal foe, 40 

And snorted fire, when wheel'd around 
To give each knight his vantage-ground. 

v. 

In rapid round the Baron bent ; 

He sigh'd a sigh, and pra/d a prayer ; 
The prayer was to his patron saint, 

The sigh was to his ladye fair. 
Stout Deloraine nor sighed nor pray'd, 
Nor saint, nor ladye, call'd to aid ; 
But he stoop'd his head, and couch'd his spear, 
And spurr'd his steed to full career. 50 

The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem'd like the bursting thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stern was the dint the Borderer lent ! 

The stately Baron backwards bent ; 

Bent backwards to his horse's tail, 

And his plumes went scattering on the gale : 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true, 

Into a thousand flinders flew. 

But Cranstoun's lance, of more avail, 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer's mail ; 60 

Through shield, and jack, and acton, past, 

Deep in his bosom broke at last — 

Still sate the warrior, saddle-fast, 

Till, stumbling in the mortal shock, 

Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 

Hurl'd on a heap lay man and horse. 

The Baron onward pass'd his course ; 

Nor knew — so giddy roll'd his brain — 

His foe lay stretched upon the plain. 
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VII. 

But when he rein'd his courser round, 70 

And saw his foeman on the ground 

Lie senseless as the bloody clay, 
He bade his page to stanch the wound, 

And there beside the warrior stay, 
And tend him in his doubtful state, 
And lead him to Branksome castle gate : 
His noble mind was inly moved 
For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 
" This shalt thou do without delay ; 
No longer here myself may stay ; 80 

Unless the swifter I speed away, 
Short shrift will be at my dying day." 

VIII. 

Away in speed Lord Cranstoun rode ; 

The Goblin-Page behind abode ; 

His lord's* command he ne'er withstood, 

Though small his pleasure to do good. 

As the corslet off he took, 

The Dwarf espied the Mighty Book ! 

Much he marvell'd a knight of pride, 

Like a book-bosom'd priest should ride : 90 

He thought not to search or stanch the wound, 

Until the secret he had found. 

IX. 

The iron band, the iron clasp, 

Resisted long the elfin grasp ; 

For when the first he had undone, 

It closed as he the next begun. 

Those iron clasps, that iron band, 

Would not yield to unchristen'd hand 

Till he smear'd the cover o'er 

With the Borderer's curdled gore ; 100 

A moment then the volume spread, 

And one short spell therein he read, 

It had much of glamour might, 

Could make a ladye seem a knight ; 

The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 

Seem tapestry in lordly hall ; 

A nut-shell seem a gilded barge, 

A sheeling seem a palace large, 
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And youth seem age, and age seem youth — 

All was delusion, nought was truth. no 

x. 

He had not read another spell, 

When on his cheek a buffet fell, 

So fierce, it stretch'd him on the plain, 

Beside the wounded Deloraine. 

From the ground he rose dismay'd, 

And shook his huge and matted head ; 

One word he mutter'd, and no more, 

"Man of age, thou smitest sore !" 

No more the Elfin Page durst try 

Into the wondrous Book to pry: 120 

The clasps, though smeared with Christian gore, 

Shut faster than they were before. 

He hid it underneath his cloak. — 

Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 

I cannot tell, so mote I thrive ; 

It was not given by man alive. 

XI. 

Unwillingly himself he address'd 

To do his master's high behest : 

He lifted up the living corse, 

And laid it on the weary horse : J30 

He led him into Branksome Hall, 

Before the beards of the warders all ; 

And each did after swear and say, 

There only pass'd a wain of hay. 

He took him to Lord David's tower, 

Even to the Ladye's secret bower ; 

And but that stronger spells were spread, 

And the door might not be opened, 

He had laid him on her very bed. 

Whate'er he did of gramarye, 140 

Was always done maliciously ; 

He flung the warrior on the ground, 

And the blood welTd freshly from the wound. 

XII. 

he repass'd the outer court, 
c spied the fair young child at sport ; 
e thought to train him to the wood ; 
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For, at a word, be it understood, 

He was always for ill, and never for good. 

SeenVd to the boy some comrade gay 

Led him forth to the woods to play ; 150 

On the drawbridge the warders stout 

Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out. 

XIII. 

He led the boy o'er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook ; 

The running stream dissolved the spell, 
And his own elvish shape he took. 

Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 

He had crippled the joints of the noble child ; 

Or, with his fingers long and lean, 

Had strangled him in fiendish spleen : 160 

But his awful mother he had in dread, 

And also his power was limited ; 

So he but scowPd on the startled child, 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

The woodland brook he bounding cross'd, 

And laugh'd, and shouted, " Lost ! lost! lost !" 

XIV. 

Full sore amaz'd at the wondrous change, 

And frighten'd as a child might be, 
At the wild yell and visage strange, 

And the dark words of gramarye, 170 

The child amidst the forest bower, 
Stood rooted like a lily flower ; 

And when at length, with trembling pace, 
He sought to find where Branksome lay, 

He fear'd to see that grisly face, 
Glare from some thicket on his way. 
Thus, starting oft, he journeyed on, 
And deeper in the wood is gone, — 
For aye the more he sought his way, 
The further still he went astray, — 180 

Until he heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a hound. 

xv. 

And hark ! and hark ! the deep-mouth'd bark 
Comes nigher still, and nigbei •. 
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Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound, 
His tawny muzzle track'd the ground, 

And his red eye shot fire. 
Soon as the wildeiM child saw he, 
He flew at him right furiouslie. 
I ween you would have seen with joy 19° 

The bearing of the gallant boy, 
When, worthy of his noble sire, 
His wet cheek glowM 'twixt fear and ire ! 
He faced the blood-hound manfully, 
And held his little bat on high ; 
So fierce he struck, the dog, afraid, 
At cautious distance hoarsely bay'd,' 

But still in act to spring ; 
When dash'd an archer through the glade, 
And when he saw the hound was stay'd, 200 

He drew his tough bow-string ; 
But a rough voice cried, " Shoot not, hoy ! 
Ho ! shoot not, Edward — 'Tis a boy !" 

XVI. 

The speaker issued from the wood, 
And check'd his fellow's surly mood, 

And quell'd the ban-dog's ire : 
He was an English yeoman good, 

And born in Lancashire. 
Well could he hit a fallow-deer 

Five hundred feet him fro ; 210 

With hand more true, and eye more clear, 

No archer bended bow. 
His coal-black hair, shorn round and close, 

Set off his sun-burn'd face : 
Old England's sign, St. George's cross, 

His barret-cap did grace ; 
His bugle-horn hung by his side, 
All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 
And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 
Had pierced the throat of many a deer. 220 

XVII. 

His kirtle, made of forest green, 

Reach'd scantly to his knee ; 
And, at his belt, of arrows keen 

A furbish'd sheaf bore he ; 
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His buckler scarce in breadth a span, 

No larger fence had he ; 
He never counted him a man, 

Would strike below the knee : 
His slacken'd bow was in his hand, 
And the leash, that was his blood-hound's band. 230 

XVIII. 

He would not do the fair child harm, 
But held him with his powerful arm, 
That he might neither fight nor flee ; 
For when the Red-Cross spied he, 
The boy strove long and violently. 
" Now by St. George," the archer cries, 
" Edward, methinks we have a prize ! 
This boy's fair face, and courage freej 
Show he is come of high degree." — 

XIX. 

* Yes ! I am come of high degree, 240 

For I am the heir of bold Buccleuch ; 
And, if thou dost not set me free, 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue ! 
For Walter of Harden shall come with speed, 
And William of Deloraine, good at need, 
And every Scott, from Esk to Tweed ; 
And if thou dost not let me go, 
Despite thy arrows, and thy bow, 
111 have thee hang'd to feed the crow I" — 

xx. 

"Gramercy, for thy good-will, fair boy > 250 

My mind was never set so high ; 
But if thou art chief of such a clan, 
And art the son of such a man, 
And ever comest to thy command, 

Our wardens had need to keep good order ; 
My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

Thou'lt make them work upon the Border. 
Meantime be pleased to come with me, 
For good Lord Dacre shalt thou see ; 
I think our work is well begun, 260 

When we have taken thy father's sotu" 
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XXI. 

Although the child was led away, 

In Branksome still he seem'd to stay, 

For so the Dwarf his part did play ; 

And, in the shape of that young boy, 

He wrought the castle much annoy. 

The comrades of the young Buccleuch 

He pinch'd, and beat, and overthrew ; 

Nay, some of them he wellnigh slew. 

He tore Dame Maudlin's silken tire, 270 

And as Sym Hall stood by the fire, 

He lighted the match of his bandelier, 

And wofully scorch'd the hackbuteer. 

It may be hardly thought or said, 

The mischief that the urchin made, 

Till many of the castle guess'd, 

That the young Baron was possess'd ! 

XXII. 

Well I ween the charm he held 

The noble Ladye had soon dispelled : 

But she was deeply busied then 280 

To tend the wounded Deloraine. 

Much she wonder*d to find him lie, 
On the stone threshold stretch'd along ; 

She thought some spirit of the sky 
Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong, 
Because, despite her precept dread, 
Perchance he in the Book had read ; 
But the broken lance in his bosom stood, 
And it was earthly steel and wood. 

XXIII. 

She drew the splinter from the wound, 290 

And with a charm she stanch'd the blood ; 
She bade the gash be cleansed and bound : 

No longer by his couch she stood ; 
But she has ta'en the broken lance, 

And wash'd it from the clotted gore, 

And salved the splinter o'er and o'er. 
William of Deloraine, in trance, 

Whene'er she turned it round and round, 

Twisted as if she gall'd his wound. 

Then to her maidens she did say, 300 
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That he should be whole man and sound, 
Within the course of a night and day. 
Full long she toird ; for she did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 

XXIV. 

So pass'd the day — the evening fell, 

'Twas near the time of curfew bell ; 

The air was mild, the wind was calm, 

The stream was smooth, the dew was balm ; 

E'en the rude watchman, on the tower, 

EnjoyM and bless'd the lovely hour. 310 

Far more fair Margaret loved and bless'd 

The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute's soft tone; 

Touch'd a wild note, and all between 

Thought of the bower of hawthorns green. 

Her golden hair stream'd free from band, 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. 320 

XXV. 

Is yon the star, o'er Penchryst Pen, 
That rises slowly to her ken, 
And, spreading broad its wavering light, 
Shakes its loose tresses on the night? 
Is yon red glare the western star? — 
Oh ! 'tis the beacon-blaze of war ! 
Scarce could she draw her tighten'd breath, 
For well she knew the fire of death ! 

XXVI. 

The Warder view'd it blazing strong, 

And blew his war-note loud and long, 330 

Till, at the high and haughty sound, 

Rock, wood, and river rung around. 

The blast alarm'd the festal hall, 

And startled forth the warriors all ; 

Far, downward, in the castle yard, 

Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 

And helms and plumes, confusedly toss'd, 

Were in the blaze half-seen, hai£-\os\.\ 
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And spears in wild disorder shook, 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 340 

XXVII. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was redden'd by the torches' glare, 
Stood in the midst with gesture proud, 
And issued forth his mandates loud : — 
"On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, 
And three are kindling on Priesthaugh-swire : 

Ride out, ride out, 

The foe to scout ! 
Mount, mount for Branksome every man ! 
Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan, 350 

That ever are true and stout — 
Ye need not send to Liddesdale ; 
For when they see the blazing bale, 
Elliots and Armstrongs never fail ; 
Ride, Alton, ride, for death and life! 
And warn the Warder of the strife. 
Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze, 
Our kin, and clan, and friends, to raise." 

XXVIII. 

Fair Margaret, from the turret head, 

Heard, far below, the coursers' tread, 360 

While loud the harness rung, 
As to their seats with clamour dread, 

The ready horsemen sprung; 
And trampling hoofs, and iron coats, 
And leaders' voices, mingled notes, 
And out ! and out ! 
In hasty rout, 

The horsemen gallop'd forth 5 
Dispersing to the south to scout, 

And east, and west, and north, 370 

To view their coming enemies, 
And warn their vassals and allies. 

XXIX. 

The ready page with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-fire's slumbering brand, 

And ruddy blush'd the heaven : 
For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, 
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Waved like a blood-flag on the sky 

All flaring and uneven ; 
And soon a score of fires, I ween, 
From height, and hill, and cliff, were seen ; 380 

Each with warlike tidings fraught ; 
Each from each the signal caught ; 
Each after each they glanced to sight, 
As stars arise upon the night. 
They gleam'd on many a dusky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonely earn ; 
On many a cairn's grey pyramid, 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ; 
Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 
From Soltra and Dumpender Law ; 390 

And Lothian heard the Regent's order, 
That all should bowne them for the Border. 

XXX. 

The livelong night in Branksome rang 

The ceaseless sound of steel ; 
The castle-bell, with backward clang, 

Sent forth the larum peal : 
Was frequent heard the heavy jar, 
Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 
To whelm the foe with deadly shower ; 400 

Was frequent heard the changing guard, 
And watch- word from the sleepless ward ; 
While, wearied by the endless din, 
Blood-hound and ban-dog yelPd within. 

XXXI. 

The noble Dame amid the broil, 

Shared the grey Seneschal's high toil, 

And spoke of danger with a smile ; 

Cheer'd the young knights, and counsel sage 

Held with the chiefs of riper age. 

No tidings of the foe were brought, 410 

Nor of his numbers knew they aught, 

Nor what, in time of truce, he sought. 

Some said that there were thousands ten ; 
And others ween'd that it was nought, 

But Leven Clans, or Tynedale men, 
Who came to gather in black mail*, 
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And Liddesdale with small avail. 

Might drive them lightly back agen. 
So pass'd the anxious night away, 
And welcome was the peep of day. 420 

Ceased the high sound — the listening throng 
Applaud the Master of the Song ; 
And marvel much in helpless age, 
So hard should be his pilgrimage. 
Had he no friend — no daughter dear, 
His wandering toil to share and cheer; 
No son to be his father's stay, 
And guide him on the rugged way? 
" Ay, once he had — but he was dead ! " 
Upon the harp he stoop'd his head, 430 

And busied himself the strings withal, 
To hide the tear, that fain would fall. 
In soiemn measure, soft and slow, 
Arose a father's notes of woe. 



NOTES TO CANTO III. 



1 The effect of this introduction is enhanced by the Minstrel's 
refusal, ii. 30, happily expressed by the repetition in the first four 
lines, leading up to the climax, 'not sing of love.' 

The dramatic point to be noticed is the warmth of feeling in 
the lines, which brings the scene, with the ' cordial nectar,' 
vividly before us. 

The artistic point is the fitness of the prelude here. The power 
of love has been shewn as well by the superhuman powers who 
have favoured it (i. 17) as by those who have been summoned 
to oppose it (ii. 21); Cranstoun is risking his life for it, Deloraine's 
mission is to thwart it : this is the meeting-point of the two streams, 
and though it may seem that only the lives of the combatants are 
at stake, the sequel shews that further issues are involved ; cp. 
iii. 11 with v. 15, 24, 26. 

how could 1 name. The Minstrel vindicates his character 
again at the end of v. 13. 

2 Observe how skilfully the rhythm of this stanza is made to 
harmonize with the softness of the feeling. It is in the same 
four-foot iambic metre as the last stanza, and the impression pro- 
duced (which most nearly resembles that of a sonnet) is due, 
firstly, to the regular arrangement of the words in the four first 
lines, and secondly, to the rather subtle alliteration. p, t, s, all 
similar letters, will be found to strike the ear in a kind of har- 
monious succession. In the earliest English poetry alliteration 
held the place that rhyme now does; but in so consonantal a 
language as English it must always be of great importance. 
Milton is a master in it. Cp. 'English Lessons for English 
Readers,' pp. 183, 184. 

Another point to be noticed is the personification of Love. 
Because love impels men to their different actions, it is repre- 
sented almost as a Being performing them. In the same way 
'gaunt' is a common epithet for 'Famine,' 'pale' for 'Fear.' 
See 'English Lessons,' p. 133. 

shepherd's reed. Cp. end of i. 27 and note. 

heaven is love. Cp. "strong son of God, immortal Love," 
Introd. to Tennyson's ' In Memoriam.' So in the verse, "faith, 
hope, and charity, but the greatest of these is charity" the word 
charity, Lat. 'caritas,' means loveiox one's kind. Observe that 
* heaven ' is really used in two senses in this epigram. 

3 pondering the scene. This construction is mot^ coxt^OL 'Owasi. 
the modern 'ponder on,' though that is used m SYvs&soet^ ^casa 
'ponder' means 'to weigh mentally,' Lat. ' poudero* c$. \j$i* 
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ii. 19, " Marv kept all these things and pondered them in her 

heart." 

don, GL 

shady hill. Notice how 'shady' accounts for the fact in the 
line before. 

pricking on. 'Prick,' to spur, cp. ' honour pricks me on,* 
Shaksp. Henry IV. v. i. 131 ; then intransitively as here, 
' pricking [his horse] on;' so commonly in Spenser. 

4 crane. " The crest of the Cranstouns, in allusion to their 
name, is a crane dormant, holding a stone in his foot, with an 
emphatic Border motto, Thou sha/i want ere I want." — Scott. 

ready spear. Notice the different uses of epithets ; this is a 
' phrase-epithet,' and is really a predicate, for it anticipates the 
notion of the verb. Such anticipating epithets are called pro- 
leptic (rrp6, Xafipdvu). A common epithet is true before the action 
begins, a proleptic epithet not till after; cp. tightened breathy 25. 

in his rest. Cp. Dryden's Knight's Tale : 

" Their vizors closed, their lances in the rest, 
Or at the helmet pointed or the crest." 
So our ' gun-rest,' etc. Cp. couch, GL 

debate, GL 

5 Deloraine nor sigh* d nor pray 1 d. Cp. ii. 6. 
couch, GL 

career. Another term of Norman chivalry, see GL 

The meeting of these champions proud 

Seem'd like the bursting thunder-cloud. 
The difference between a simile and a metaphor is this : — A 
simile expresses the likeness at length between two objects, under 
the form 'as ... so.' So here — as the thunder-cloud so was the 
meeting. A metaphor is a condensed simile. It transfers (fierd, 
tpipcj) the relation between one set of objects to the relation be- 
tween another set. So in stanza 15 the line, "And his red eye 
shot fire" contains a metaphor. Expanded into a simile this 
would be, ' As the hearth shoots out sparks of fire, so his eye 
shot forth glances of rage.' The epithet 'red,' which might be 
prosaically true of the dog's eye, has a poetical beauty when 
illustrated by 'fire.' As a general rule, it may be said that in a 
simile the poet is speaking with more personality, more directly 
from himself, than in the metaphor. The finest similes, there- 
fore, are found in epic or dramatic poems, where the poet himself 
tells the story ; metaphors are more fitted for the quicker motion 
of the drama. 

6 dint, lent ('to lene'), flinders, jack, acton, GL 
sate. The e here represents the infliction of third pers. past 

Indicative, which in fact was pronounced long, like fate (and not 
Hke fat), the O. E. form being soft; cp. 'to eat,' perf. 'ate,' 'to 
bid/ 'bade.' 
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saddle-fast. A poetic compound : fast, in the sense of firm (G. 

/est, fassen, 'to seize,' fastened, as in hold-yfo/, make fast, play 

fast and loose), seems becoming less common than in the sense 

of 'swift* (Welsh Jest, Lat. fest-ino(?) 'to hasten'). The Welsh 

only use it in the latter sense. ' Fast ' in Scotch is used for 

'forward,' like our slang 'fast.' 

7 bade, cp. on sate, 6. To stanch; we omit 'to' after 'bid;' 
but cp. Hen. V. II. iv. 104, 

"Bids you 
Deliver up the crown and to take pity." 
The infinitive was originally marked by an ending in -en ; but 
when this was lost, ' to ' was used before the infinitive, at first 
the usage varied much as to what verbs required the ' to ' and 
what should be used like auxiliaries without it (cp. Abbott, 
' Shaks. Gram.' § 349). Scott avails himself of the varying 
usage of the earlier ballad writers. 

lead him to Branksome. Notice the concealed art here. The 
action is quite simple ; the motive natural, both on grounds of 
common humanity and because it was the ' kinsman of the maid 
he loved ;' yet from the Dwarf *s going there with the wounded 
man spring the loss of the heir of Branksome (iii. 13), the pro- 
posal of the single combat (iv. 32), Cranstoun's counterfeit of 
Deloraine and the consequent reconciliation (v. 24-26). Cp. i. 
6, Obs. 

8 The Dwarf espied the mighty book. For the importance of 
this see the preceding note and the full revelation contained in 
v. 27. Scott having determined, rightly or wrongly, to make the 
goblin page the centre of the story, secures a unity for the poem 
by making the action of the story depend on the Dwarfs inter- 
vention. x Deloraine's ride has had the double result of causing 
his combat with Cranstoun, and of increasing the Dwarf's powers 
by bringing the magic book into his hands. 

• book-bosom *d priest. " There is a tradition that friars were 

wont to come from Melrose and from being in use to 

carry the mass-book in their bosomes, they were called by the 
inhabitants book-a-bosomes. " — Scott. 

thought not to stanch. ' Think to,' should mean 'intend to,' 
as in Introd. (Gram, iv.), but here it implies more, 'thought 
not of stanching;' cp. note on 'bade to stanch* in 7. 

9 glamour, sheeling, Gl. 

nut-shell. A common subject for conjuring, cp. Douglas' 
description of the Jay as a juggler : — 

" He could work wonderis, what way that he willed 
Make a gray goos a gold garland, 
A long spear of a beetle [mallet] for a baron bold 
Nobilis of nut-shells, silver of sand." 
* Cp. Introd. p. \x. 
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Scott also quotes Froissart's account of a necromancer, who made 
a sea-girt castle surrender in terror at an illusion of the sea rising 
so high as to threaten to come over the walls, and then offered to 
win the castle back again by another illusion of a bridge to carry 
the assailants over the surrounding sea. The assailant was how- 
ever too chivalrous to use such instruments, and ordered his ser- 
vants to cut off the head of the magician, who apparently had no 
' black art ' ready to secure his escape from this contingency. 

io Man of age. Cp. ii. 19. 

who gave the stroke. Scott quotes a story of an old magistrate 
whose studies of magic had never enabled him to raise any 
familiar spirit except one who came uncalled, and with an invisi- 
ble hand gave him a familiar but uncomfortable clap on the back. 
'J 'he belief in this blow was so rooted in the old magistrate's 
mind, that, notwithstanding his studies of evidence, no proof of 
a future life seemed to convince him till a friend said ' assure 
yourself the goblin who clapped you on the back will be the first 
to welcome you into the other world.' 

mote, Gl. 

11 behest y gramarye, Gl. 

12 at a word. In a word, in short 

semied. [It] seemed [that], so 'him [it] listed,' ii. 13. Poetry 
clips the parts of speech which have merely a grammatical signi- 
ficance; cp. notes on In trod, iv., 'The harp a king,' and Coriol. 
II. iii. 147, [it] remains, "That .... you Anon do meet the 
senate." The sentence beginning with 'that* being the subject 
to ' seemed,' etc., the omission of 'it* is logically more correct. 
Cp. 'Shaks. Gram.' §404. 

13 fell t vilde, Gl. 

the running stream, etc. " It is a firm article of popular faith 
that no enchantment can subsist in a living stream. Nay, if you 
can interpose a brook betwixt you and witches, spectres, or even 
fiends, you are in perfect safety. Burns's inimitable Tarn o' 
Shanter turns entirely upon such a circumstance — "a running 
stream they dare na cross. " . . . . Brompton informs us that cer- 
tain Irish wizards could by spells convert earthen clods or stones 
into fat pigs, which they sold in the market, but which always 
reassumed their proper form when driven by the deceived pur- 
chaser across a running stream. " — Scott. 

had crippled. Think what mood this is. 

but scowled. But, i.e. by -out or with-out means originally 
except : its use for only comes from the omission of a negative, so 
here, he [did nothing], except that [he] scowled. iSo 'no bitt 1 
is vulgarly used for only. Cp. ' Shaksp. Gram.' § 128. 

lost, lost, lost. Cp. Editor s Introd. p. viii. 

14 gramarye, bower, a-stray, Gl. 

life a lily. Cp. on 5 above for the distinction between simile 
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and metaphor : and notice that there is a metaphor in the word 
' rooted ' because it is literally untrue. Observe too the effective 
contrast between the delicate lily and the ruggedness of the forest 
'wild,' with its 'thickets,' 'bank, and fell; as also between the 
Dwarf's malicious nature in the last stanza, the boy's bewildered 
innocence in this, the fierceness of the bloodhound in the next, 
and then the yeoman's calm strength rising above his fellow's 
surliness. The passage seems to secure all the pathos which is 
the charm of the simple style without losing force and grace. 
Notice the fitness of the words, glare, ring, etc., and the pictur- 
esqueness of the epithets dark words of magic, grisly face, deep 
vioutked bark, etc. Compare it with the canons in Abbott, §§ 

4?, 45, 57. 

the more, the farther. 'The' is here the O. E. the, the instru- 
mental case of 'the,' — by what the more, by that the further. 
Cp. Lat. eo magis. 

15 redeye. Cp. on 5. 

wilder'd. Cp. notes on Introd. Etymol. v. 

furiouslie. The adverbial suffix -ly was originally lic-e, abl. 
of lie, which was the adjectival suffix. 

wet cheek. Observe the terseness of the epithet which implies 
the tears. 

little bat. A mark of the simple style. Cp. Abbott, § 57, 

16 ban-dog, barret-cap, baldric, Gl. 

fro. An old and simpler form of fro-m, the tn being a super- 
lative suffix. Cp. pro, irp6 and for-th, further, far. 

all is an adverb like ' al-together,' used as a particle for mere 
emphasis. Cp. on * full many,' Introd. Gram. IV. 

17 kirtle, furbish, Gl. » 
Imitated, as Scott tells us, from Drayton's account of Robin 

Hood and his followers in Polyolbion : — 
" Their baldrics, set with studs, athwart their shoulders cast, 
To which, under their arms, their sheafs were buckled fast ; 
A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span, — 
Who struck below the knee not counted then a man." 
Scott quotes from Froissart two cases, where in tilting the 
English knight ran his spear into the Frenchman's thigh, and 
" the English knights were right sore displeased and said how it 
was a foul stroke. ' 

18 methinks, Gl. 

19 rue,'G\. 

hangd to feed the crow. Cp. Caesar's threat to the pirates, 
that he would crucify them, though he was their captive. 

20 gramercy, Gl. 

thy command. Distinguish the different seases ol ftvvs* v«ox\. 

23 But she has ta'en, etc. This metVo^ o* s&Tgeri Vi fcws®^ 

3COTT.— LAY, II. D 
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the weapon which had given the wound was called the core by 
sympathy, and cases of it were published as late as 1658. Its 
recorded successes are credible enough, as nothing bat water and 
clean linen was allowed to touch the wound itself. 

salved the splinter. Scott quotes as before, on the authority of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, a case of such sympathy ; when the garter, 
with which the wounded hand was first bound up, was washed, 
the wounded man, though not in contact with it, ' felt a pleasing 
kind of freshness which took away the inflammation, ' and when 
the garter was dried before the fire he felt the burning return. 
So in Dryden's version of the 'Tempest' Ariel teaches Miranda 
how to ease Hippolito's wound by * ptinantjng the sword, which 
pierced him, with the weapon-salve.' 

within . . . a night and day. The time occupied by the poem 
is three nights and three days (see Scott's preface.) 

I. Deloraine's Night-ride, i. 1 — ii 24, " the knight breathed 
free in the morning wind." 

(1) His Combat with Cranstoun, to iii. 24, "so passed the 

day, the evening fell." 
IL The Watch-fires, to iil 31, " welcome was the peep of 
day." 

(2) The Arrival of the Army, to v. 7, " the sun's declining 

ray." 
III. Making the Lists, to v. 10 "he viewed the dawning day." 

(3) The Combat, which was to be at "the fourth hour from 

the peep of dawn " (cp. iv. 23). 
The Espousal before " the merry hour of noon," vi. 6. 
The Feast. 
The Disappearance of the Dwarf, "before the sinking 

day," vi. 24. 
N.B. — The Bridal and the Day of Intercession are only 

alluded to as beyond the action of the poem, vi. 28, 

3'- 
Deloraine no doubt recovered at the end of the night and day, 

as the Ladye thought he had (v. 15), but he fortunately 'slept* 
long the next morning (cp. v. 27 with 24). 

24 Jeffrey chooses this and the two following stanzas as an 
illustration " of the prodigious improvement which the style of 
the old romance is capable of receiving from a more liberal ad- 
mixture of pathetic sentiments and gentle affections. The effect 
of the picture is finely assisted by the contrast of its two com- 
partments, peace and alarm." 

The air was tniid, etc. Compare the opening lines of Byron's 
1 Parisina ' : — 

" It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers' vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word ; 
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And gentle winds and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue, 
And in the heavens that clear obscure, 
So softly dark and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away. " 
For lovers love the western star. See Catullus' bridal-song, 
'Vesper adest,' etc., and Campbell's verses to the 'Evening 
Star/ 

" Gem of the crimson-coloured even, 
Companion of retiring day, 
Why at the closing gates of heaven, 
Beloved star, dost thou delay ? 
• » • • 

So fair thy pensile beauty burns 

When soft the tear of twilight flows ; 
So due thy plighted love returns 
To chambers brighter than the rose ; 

To Peace, to Pleasure, and to Love 

So kind a star thou seem'st to be, 
Sure some enamoured orb above 

Descends and burns to meet with thee . 

• • . . 

Thine is the breathing, blushing hour 

When all unheavenly passions fly, 
Chased by the soul-subduing power 

Of Love's delicious witchery." 

25 Petty Gl. Chryst seems to be Christ as Chrystis-mess is 
Christ-mas. 

Shakes its loose tresses. See note on Hi. 5 . So /co/x^r^y, (long- 
haired) comet. The same metaphor is * ridden to death 1 in 
I Henry VI. 1. i. 2 : 

" Comets importing change of times and states 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars." 
tightened breath. Think what kind of epithet this is. 

26 cresset^ Gl. 

Like reeds beside a frozen brook. Notice the compression of 
meaning by a well-chosen epithet. The cutting wintry wind 
that shakes the reeds is implied in the 'frozen.' 

27 Seneschal, bale, Gl. 

bale ofjire. " The Border beacons, from \Vkat tv\hx&*x «*& 
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position, formed a sort of telegraphic communication with Edin- 
burgh, The Act of Parliament 1455 directs that one bale or 
faggot shall be warning of the approach of the English in any 
manner ; two bales, that they aTe coming indeed; four bales, 
blazing beside each other, that the enemy are in great force." — 
Scott. So /Eschylus in the Agamemnon describes the news of 
the taking of Troy as being brought to Argos by a chain of bea- 
con -fires. Many English hills still keep the name of Telegraph 
Hill. On these a tall pole or tree was set up with an iron bar 
across, ready to hold a tar-barreL 

Priesthaugh-swire. Obviously a beacon hilL So we find 
haugh is cairn (see GL), and swire or sware is the ' neck ' or 
' shoulder ' of a hill, like Lat jugum. 

Ride out, etc. These lines of two feet are the word of com- 
mand — short and sharp. 

Todrig, Johnstone, and Elliots are not names to improve the 
harmony of a verse. Scott was probably led to retain them by 
his antiquarianism. 

28 harness, Gl. 

warn their vassals. Compare the account of the Fiery Cross 
in Lady of Lake, iii. 8-24. 

29 And ruddy blush* d the heaven. See note on iii. 5. 
need-fire, beacon. 

fraught, freighted. 

tarn, earn, cairn, bowne, Law, Gl. 

Dun-edin, or Edin-burgh, the dun or hill-fort of Edwin, king 
of Northumbria, who extended his kingdom to the shores of the 
Forth; cp. hon-don; so Lug-dun-nm, the lake-fort, now Lyons. 
Taylor, 'Words and Places, ' p. 148. 

30 /arum, keep, ban-dog, GL 

31 seneschal, black-mail, Gl. 

agen, an old form of a-gain, i.e. on-gean, cp. gain-say and G. 
ent-gegen. 

withal, this emphatic form of with is used for with after the 
object at the end of a sentence ; cp. ' Such a fellow is not to be 
balked withal,' Meas. for Meas. v. i. 347. Shaksp. Gram. 196. 

32 Epilogue. Notice the softness given to the lines — In 
solemn measure, etc., by the alliteration. The pathos of this 
little ending to the Canto is none the less touching for its con- 
ciseness and simplicity. 

We have seen that Deloraine's encounter with Lord Cranstoun, 
as well as the loss of the young Buccleuch, is of the greatest im- 
portance to the story. The English attack happening just after- 
wards, brings on the catastrophe or turning-point of the action. 
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\Werds which have occurred in a previous Canto will he found in 

the Glossary to that Canto.] 

acton, iii. 6, leathern jacket stuffed with cotton, and worn 
under a coat of mail. Arab, al-qo'ton, the cotton j Provencal, 
alcotd ; O. F. auqueton; Fr. hoqueton. Etym. vi. I. 

a- stray, iii. 14, ' on stray ;' stray from O. F. estrayer, Lat. 
extra-rius ; so * stranger' from * extra~neus,' A hybrid. Etym. 
in. obs. 

aye, iii. 14, 'ever,' Goth, aiw, G. ew-ig, cp. O. E. af~re (dat. ) 
'ev-er:' Gk. del, atF-el; Lat. av-um, a{vi)-tas, M. W. 

bale, iii. 27, beacon-faggot : Scotch bayle-fire, a bonfire or 
funeral pile, A. S. bael-fyr, funeral pile, used by Caedmon of 
sacrifice of Isaac : so Icelandic bdl, flame or pyre. [This is quite 
different from Eng. bale, i.e. ball or round pack of any goods, 
which is of the same family as ball (dance), ballad, ballet, ballot, 
balloon, bowls, billiards (Spenser's ' ball-iards '), which are all 
connected. ] Perhaps Lat, ful-men, ful-geo, flamma (?) Etym . I. 

bandelier, iii. 21. Band for carrying ammunition. Etym. 11 1. 

ban- dog, or band-dog, iii. 16, properly watch-dog kept 
chained up. Spenser's Shepherd describes the mastiffs that guard 
the sheepfold as ' great bandogs that will teare the wolfes skinne. ' 
So here in iii. 17 the owner carried the leash that was his blood- 
hounds' band? O. E. bond-doge. 

barret -cap, iii. 16, battle-cap. Barrat is Scotch for battle, 
(and strife, trouble,) as ' Me think we suld in barrat make thaim 
bow;' Icelandic bar-atta, ' battle;' [Scotch barratry was used 
for cheating, whether simony, or promoting quarrels and suits, 
like Italian barato.] 

behest or hest, iii. 11, 'command,' G. heissen (wie heisst du? 
how are you called, i.e. your name ?); Eng. ' hightj i.e. called : 
the verb had also the sense of to ' call on ' or ' exhort ;' Icel. 
haitan. The O. E. form is behces, the ' t ' having crept in after 
the s, as in 'whils-t ' from ' whiles.' 

black-mail, iii. 31, protection-money exacted by freebooters. 
Mail is Scotch for tribute or rent — king's-mail, borough -mail, 
house-mail, grass-mail ; A. S. male ; — black, probably as in 
black-guard, black-leg, others cp. G. placken 'to harass.' N*B* 
— Coat of mail is Fr. maille, Lat. macula, ' a. s^o\. * \s\ax\xv 'sko&r. 
of the kindred mesh of a 'network' tissue. 
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bowne, or boon, iiL 29, Scotch (1) adj. ready; (2) verb act 
to make ready (to go); iii. 29, 'all should boune them for the 
border ; ' cp. ' Towart Lowdoun they bawnii them to ride ; * (3) 
verb neut. ' to go. ' Boun is really buinn, past part of boa, to 
make ready ; this was corrupted into bound for a port, etc : from 
this part, the ballad writers formed a fresh verb to boun : so in 
'bust ye, boun ye,' or 'busk, busk and boun,' Scott's William 
and Helen, xxxii. ; busk is reflexive biia-sk or bua-sik, ' prepare 
oneself.' Cp. Marmion, iv. 22. V. Etym. v. 

cairn, iii. 29, heap of stones marking a tomb (Gaelic). So 
the Welsh mountains Carnedd Dafidd and Llewellyn mean ' the 
tombs of David ' and ' of Llewellyn.' Cp. IceL kor % bed (of 
sickness), kbs, a pile. 

career, iii. 5, Fr. carrtire, a car-road ; then like 'course' of 
'driving' or 'riding at full speed;' Lat. carrus, 'car.' Sc. 
Etym. in. 

couch, iii. 4, to put in its proper couch or bed, esp. ' to put 
the lance in its rest ;' so in Milton — 

" Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears." 
O. F. colcher from Lat. col-locare. Etym. II. 

cushat-dove, iii. 34, wood pigeon. So in Scotch 'the 
bowshot croudis,' i.e.* 'the dove coos;' so A. S. cusceote. Is 
ill is connected with A. S. cyssjan, whence Eng. kiss, lit. the 
billing dove? 

debate, 111. 4, in old sense of ' contest in deed,' not as now 
in word. Fr. dd-battre, ' to fight it out ' (de, intensive not for 
dis-) ; cp. beat, battle, etc Cp. 2 Henry IV. iv. iv. 2, in fighting 
ngainst the rebels, 

" Now, lords, if God doth give successful end 
To this debate, that bleedeth at our doors." 

dint, iii. 6, (1) orig. 'the blow' itself, cp. Milton, 

" that mortal dint, 
Save He who reigns above, none can resist," 
i.e. the fatal blow ; hence (2) 'the influence of,' as in, 'you feel 
the dint of pity,' Jul. Caes. in. ii. 198, so ' by dint of;' then (3) 
the mark of the blow, the dent. Etym. vi. 

don, iii. 3, put on, do on; so 'doff' is 'do off.' 

•earn, iii. 29, golden eagle, or osprey; whence Earn-ley in 
Sussex. 

" For Jove's fowl the eirne came soaring by." 
Other forms, ern, aurn, er, arn, are. Icelandic brn (adj. arn-ar). 
Is not the root the same as in heron, It. aghirone, airone, Lat 
ardeti, Gk. IpwStds, 1<6o/acu, originally ' the rushing bird ' ? So 
Icel. ern, 'brisk.' Etym. VI. 

falchion, iii. 16, an arch-shaped blade, scimitar. Lat. falx, 
M sickle; It. falcione, a falcon, is the bird with crooked talons. 
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(Wedgwood doubts falchion coming from falx, because scimitars 
were not common in the West ; but he is not convincing. ) 
furbish, iii. 17, rub, polish. F. fourbir; O. H. G. furban. 

glamour, iii. 9, enchantment. So Scotch, 'they cast the 
glanter over her.' Giant, or Glamr, is the name of a Norse ghost, 
hence Icelandic glam-syni, glam-sight or glamour. [Wedgwood 
suggests glimmer, false light, and this might be confirmed by 
Icelandic glamr also meaning the moon, cp. g-loaming, Icel. 
Ijorni. But the root glam is more used of sound than sight, both 
in Icel. and in Scotch, glamer, glamrous, noise, noisy. 

gramarye, iii. 11, magic. (1) Icel. gramir, ' fiends,' gramr, 
' wrath,' grimmr ="Er\g. grim, 'fierce:' cp. Lat. furia with furo, 
and our ' fiend ' with G. feind, an enemy. The Fr. form is 
grimoire, 'ghost-book.' (2) The old derivation is Lat. gramma- 
ticaria (ars), Fr. grammaire, i.e. Latin grammar, the language of 
learning, and hence of magic and exorcism. (3) Is it not simply 
another form of glamour (cp. above), like Scotch glamerie, cp. 
O. F. gramarel Etym. v. and ill. 2. 

gramercy, iii. 20, O. F. grand merci, great thanks. In 
Chaucer it is written graunt-mercy. Etym. v. 

haugh, as in Yrit'&X.-haugh, the beacon-hill in iii. 27. Icelandic 
haugr, a mound, akin to hdr, ' high,' used also for heap or cairn; 
Scotch how. 

keep, iii 30, the main inner stronghold of a castle. Cp. to 
keep = to guard. Old Eng. to take keep was to take care. Cp. 
hold, a strong-hold. 

larum, iii. 30, i.e. al-arum, or al-arm. It. al? arme, Lat. ad 
arma, 'to arms.' ' So Shakspere, e.g. Coriol. I. iv. 9. 
law, iii. 29, A. S. hlaw, a mound. T. 

lene, lent, iii. 6, Scotch to lene, 'to give,' lenit 'granted;' 
Icel. lin, a fief ; lena, G. lehen, to grant. This seems wrongly 
assimilated to lend, loan, Icel. Idn, Idna, as in to ' lend a blow.' 
Cp. Etym. v. 

me -thinks, iii. 18, [it] thinketh {i.e. seemeth) to me, cp. 
'meseems.' 'An abundance of impersonal verbs is a mark of 
an early stage in language, denoting that the speaker does not 
consciously trace his own actions and feelings to his own agency.' 
Shaks. Gram. § 297, cp. G. denken, 'to think,' dunken, 'to 
seem,' and on list, Canto II. Glossary. 

mote, iii. 10, or mot: the e at the end shews that the vowel is 
long, as ' sate ' is ' saet ' from ' sit ;' so the proper form is mot ; 
it is the present of the past 'moste,' our 'must,' which originally 
meant rather 'may' or 'can,' than 'obliged.' It must be distin- 
guished, however, from 'moughte,' the old past of 'may.' The 
word is found in Byron, where he affects the Axvt\c^xa^cKas.\^^a» 
Childe Harold, 1. i . 
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need-fire, iiL 29, beacon. 

recreant, iiL 1, 'cowardly,' or ' traitorous. ' Fr. rS-creamt, 
It. re-eredente, Lat. re, 'back,' and credere, ' trust [to the con- 
queror's mercy];' hence ' give in/ See the quotations in Wedg- 
wood. Others say 'recanting,' cp. mis-creant, Le, minus credens, 
'unbeliever.' Etym. il in. 

rue, iiL 19, 'grieve,' ruth, 'pity.' G. reue, repentance. 

scout, iiL 27, spy, listener. Fr. k outer, O. F. cscolUr, late 
Latin, ascultare, 1 Lat. auscultare. 

sheeling, (also sheal, shield, schieling,) iii. 9, a shepherd's or 
fisherman's hut The derivation is seen in the following extract, 
" The sides of the hills where shields have been erected to shelter 
the shepherds." J. 

tarn, iiL 29, a mountain-lake; Icelandic, Horn, a little lake 
like a 'tear* on the mountain's face. The name is still common 
in the Lake country. 

vilde, iii. 13, the old form of 'vile.' So Temp. I. ii. 258 
(folio), (of Caliban) ' thy vild race .... had that in it which 
good natures could not abide to be with;' the later editions spell 
this *vile t $ but the rhyme proves the spelling in Spenser, F. Q. 
I. vi. 13, 

" With beastly sin thought her to have defilde, 

And made the vassal of his pleasures vilde." N. 

Johnson spells it 'viled,' as if from 'to vile' (revile), but it 

seems to be formed by a mistaken analogy with wild, which 

comes from 'will;' cp. Etym. v. The Scotch form is ' vyld.' 

1 Had this come straight from avscultare, it would have been ^scotter, as 
Fr. or from aurum. The au ia'aurum has the accent, that in auscultare 
not, hence it becomes <wcultare and then «scolter : a becomes c, as patrem, 
pere. 
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CANTO FOURTH. 



I. 



SWEET Teviot ! on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 

Along thy wild and willow'd shore ; 
Where'er thou wind'st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still, 

As if thy waves, since Time was born, 
Since first they roll'd upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 

Nor started at the bugle-horn. ID 

II. 

Unlike the tide of human time, 

Which though it change in ceaseless flow, 
Retains each grief, retains each crime 

Its earliest course was doomed to know ; 
And, darker as it downward bears, 
Is stained with past and present tears. 

Low as that tide has ebbed with me, 
It still reflects to Memory's eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy, 

Fell by the side of great Dundee. 20 

Why, when the volleying musket playM 
Against the bloody Highland blade, 
Why was I not beside him laid ? 
Enough— he died the death of fame ; 
Enough — he died with conquering Graeme. 

ill. 

Now over Border dale and fell, 

Full wide and far was terror spread ; 
For pathless marsh, and mountain. c«Xi, 

The peasant left his low\y sYveA. 
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The frighten'd flocks and herds were pent 30 

Beneath the peel's rude battlement ; 

And maids and matrons dropp'd the tear, 

While ready warriors seiz'd the spear. 

From Branksome's towers, the watchman's eye 

Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy, 

Which, curling in the rising sun, 

Show'd southern ravage was begun. 

IV. 

Now loud the heedful gate-ward cried — 

" Prepare ye all for blows and blood ! 
Watt Tinlinn, from the Liddel-side, 40 

Comes wading through the flood. 
Full oft the Tynedale snatchers knock 

At his lone gate, and prove the lock ; 
It was but last St Barnabright 
They sieged him a whole summer night, 
But fled at morning : well they knew 
In vain he never twang*d the yew. 
Right sharp has been the evening shower 
That drove him from his Liddel tower ; 
And, by my faith/' the gate-ward said, 50 

" I think 'twill prove a Warden-Raid." 

v. 

While thus he spoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the echoing barbican. 
He led a small and shaggy nag, 
That through a bog, from hag to hag, 
Could bound like any Billhope stag. 
It bore his wife and children twain ; 
A half-clothed serf was all their train : 
His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark-brow'd, 
Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 60 

Laughed to her friends among the crowd. 
He was of stature passing tall, 
But sparely formed, and lean withal ; 
A battered morion on his brow ; 
A leather jack, as fence enow, 
On his broad shoulders loosely hung ; 
A Border axe behind was slung ; 
His spear, six Scottish ells in length, 
Seemed newly dyed with gore ; 
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His shafts and bow, of wondrous strength, 70 

His hardy partner bore. 

VI. 

• 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 

The tidings of the English foe : — 

" Belted Will Howard is marching here, 

And hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear, 

And all the German hackbut-men, 

Who have long lain at Askerten : 

They cross'd the Liddel at curfew hour, 

And burned my little lonely tower : 

The fiend receive their souls therefor ! 80 

It had not been burnt this year and more. 

Barn-yard and dwelling, blazing bright, 

Served to guide me on my flight ; 

But I was chased the livelong night. 

Black John of Akeshaw, and Fergus Graeme, 

Fast upon my traces came, 

Until I turned at Priesthaugh Scrogg, 

And shot their horses in the bog, 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright — 

I had him long at high despite : 90 

He drove my cows last Fastern's night." 

VII. 

Now weary scouts from Liddesdale, 
Fast hurrying in, confirm'd the tale ; 

As far as they could judge by ken, 
Three hours would bring to Teviot's strand 

Three thousand armed Englishmen— 
Meanwhile full many a warlike band, 
From Teviot, Aill, and Ettrick shade, 
Came in, their Chiefs defence to aid. 

There was saddling and mounting in haste, 100 
There was pricking o'er moor and lea ; 
He that was last at the trysting place 

Was but lightly held of his gay ladye. 

VIII. 

From fair St Mary's silver wave, 

From dreary Gamescleugh's dusky height, 

His ready lances Thirlestane brave 
Arra/d beneath a banner brA^bx. 
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The tressured fleur-de-luce he claims, 
To wreath his shield, since royal James, 
Encamp'd by Fala's mossy wave, no 

The proud distinction grateful gave, 

For faith 'mid feudal jars ; 
What time, save Thirlestane alone, 
Of Scotland's stubborn barons, none 

Would march to southern wars ; 
And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 
Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne : 
Hence his high motto shines reveal'd — 
" Ready, aye ready," for the field. 

IX. 

An aged Knight, to danger steel'd, 120 

With many a moss-trooper came on ; 
And azure in a golden field 
The stars and crescent graced his shield, 

Without the bend of Murdieston. 
Wide lav his lands round Oakwood tower, 
And wide round haunted Castle-Ower ; 
High over Borthwick's mountain flood, 
His wood-embosom'd mansion stood ; 
In the dark glen, so deep below, 
The herds of plundered England low ; 130 

His bold retainers' daily food, 
And bought with danger, blows, and blood. 
Marauding chief ! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight ; 
Not even the flower of Yarrow's charms, 
In youth, might tame his rage for arms ; 
And still, in age, he spurn'd at rest, 
And still his brows the helmet press'd, 
Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlay's spotless snow : 140 

Five stately warriors drew the sword 
Before their father's band ; 

A braver knight than Harden's lord 
Ne'er belted on a brand. 

x. 

Scotts of Eskdale, a stalwart band, 
Came trooping down the Todshaw-hill ; 

By the swora they won their land, 
And by the sword they hold it stilL 
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Hearken, Ladye, to the tale, 

How thy sires won fair Eskdale. — 150 

Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair, 

The Beattisons were his vassals there. 

The Earl was gentle and mild of mood, 

The vassals were warlike, and fierce, and rude ; 

High of heart, and haughty of word, 

Littlethey reck'd of a tame liege Lord. 

The Earl into fair Eskdale came 

Homage and seignory to claim : 

Of Gilbert the Galliard a heriot he sought, 

Saying, " Give thy best steed, as a vassal ought" 160 

— " Dear to me is my bonny white steed, 

Oft has he help'd me at pinch of need ; 

Lord and Earl though thou be, I trow, 

I can rein Bucksfoot better than thou." — 

Word on word gave fuel to fire, 

Till so highly blazed the Beattisons* ire, 

But that the Earl the flight had ta'en, 

The vassals there their lord had slain. 

Sore he plied both whip and spur, 

As he urged his steed through Eskdale muir ; 170 

And it fell down a weary weight, 

Just on the threshold of Branksome gate. 

XI. 

The Earl was a wrathful man to see, 

Full fain avenged would he be. 

In haste to Branksome's Lord he spoke, 

Saying, " Take these traitors to thy yoke ; 

For a cast of hawks, and a purse of gold, 

All Eskdale Til sell thee, to have and hold : 

Beshrew thy heart, of the Beattisons' clan 

If thou leavest on Eske a landed man ; 180 

But spare Woodkerrick's lands alone, 

For he lent me his horse to escape upon." 

A glad man then was Branksome bold, 

Down he flung him the purse of gold ; 

To Eskdale soon he spurred amain, 

And with him five hundred riders has ta'en. 

He left his merrymen in the mist of the hill, 

And bade them hold them close and still ; 

And alone he wended to the plain, 

To meet with the Galliard and all bis \xaku v$^ 
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• 

To Gilbert the Galliard thus he said : 

" Know thou me for thy liege-lord and head ; 

Deal not with me as with Morton tame, 

For Scotts play best at the roughest game. 

Give me in peace my heriot due, 

Thy bonny white steed, or thou shalt rue. 

If my horn I three times wind, 

Eskdale shall long have the sound in mind." 

XII. 

Loudly the Beattison laughed in scorn ; 

" Little care we for thy winded horn. 200 

Ne'er shall it be the Galliard's lot 

To yield his steed to a haughty Scott. 

Wend thou to Branksome back on foot, 

With rusty spur and miry boot" — 

He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse, 

That the dun deer started at fair Craikcross ; 

He blew again so loud and clear, 

Through the grey mountain mist there did lances appear ; 

And the third blast rang with such a din, 

That the echoes answered from Pentoun-linn, 210 

And all his riders came lightly in. 

Then had you seen a gallant shock, 

When saddles were emptied, and lances broke ! 

For each scornful word the Galliard had said, 

A Beattison on the field was laid. 

His own good sword the chieftain drew, 

And he bore the Galliard through and through ; 

Where the Beattisons' blood mix'd with the rill, 

The Galliard's Haugh, men call it still. 

The Scotts have scattered the Beattison clan, 220 

In Eskdale they left but one landed man. 

The valley of Eske, from the mouth to the source, 

Was lost and won for that bonny white horse. 

xiri. 

Whitslade the Hawk, and Headshaw came, 
And warriors more than I may name. 
From Yarrow-cleuch to Hindhaugh-swair, 

From Woodhouselee to Chester-glen. 
Troop'd man and horse, and bow and spear; 

Their gathering word was Bellenden. 
And better hearts o'er Border sod 230 
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To siege or rescue never rode. 
The Ladye mark'd the aids come in, 
And high her heart of pride arose : 
She bade her youthful son attend, 
That he might know his father's friend, 

And learn to face his foes. 
" The boy is ripe to look on war; 

' I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff, 
And his true arrow struck afar 
The raven's nest upon the cliff; 240 

The red cross on a southern breast, 
Is broader than the raven's nest ; 
Thou, Whitslade, shalt teach him his weapon to wield, 
And o'er him hold his father's shield." — 

XIV. 

Well may you think, the wily page 
Cared not to face the Ladye sage. 
He counterfeited childish fear, 
And shriek'd and shed full many a tear, 

And moan'd and plain'd in manner wild. 

The attendants to the Ladye told, 250 

Some fairy, sure, had changed the child, 
That wont to be so free and bold. 
Then wrathful was the noble Dame; 
She blush'd blood-red for very shame : — 
" Hence ! ere the clan his faintness view; 
Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch J — 
Watt Tinlinn, thou shalt be his guide 
To Rangleburn's lonely side. — 
Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, 
That coward should e%r be son of mine 1 " — 260 

XV. 

A heavy task Watt Tinlinn had, 
To guide the counterfeited lad. 
Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that ill-omen'd elfish freight, 
He bolted, sprung, and reared amain^ 
Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein. 

It cost Watt Tinlinn mickle toil 

To drive him but a Scottish mile ; 
But as a shallow brook they crossed, 

The el^ amid the running stream, *X|^ 
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His figure changed like form in dream, 
And fled, and shouted, " Lost ! lost ! lost ! * 
Full fast the urchin ran and laugh'd, 
But faster still a cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn's yew, 
And pierced his shoulder through and through. 
Although the imp might not be slain, 
And though the wound soon heal'd again, 
Yet, as he ran, he yelTd for pain ; 
And Watt of Tinlinn, much aghast, 280 

Rode back to Branksome fiery fast. 

XVI. 

Soon on the hill's steep verge he stood, 

That looks o'er Branksome's towers and wood; 

And martial murmurs, from below, 

Proclaim'd the approaching southern foe. 

Through the dark wood, in mingled tone, 

Were Border pipes and bugles blown ; 

The coursers' neighing he could ken, 

And measured tread of marching men ; 

While broke at times the solemn hum, 290 

The Almayn's sullen kettle-drum ; 

And banners tall, of crimson sheen, 
Above the copse appear; 

And, glistening through the hawthorns green, 
Shine helm, and shield, and spear. 

XVII. 

Light forayers, first, to view the ground, 
Spurr'd their fleet coursers loosely round ; 

Behind, in close array, and fast, 
The Kendal archers, all in green, 

Obedient to the bugle blast, 300 

Advancing from the wood were seen. 
To back and guard the archer band, 
Lord Dacre's bill-men were at hand : 
A hardy race, on Irthing bred, 
With kirtles white, and crosses red, 
ArrayM beneath the banner tall, 
That stream'd o'er Acre's conquer'd wall; 
And minstrels, as they march'd in order, 
Play'd, " Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on the Border." 
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XVIII. 



Behind the English bill and bow, 310 

The mercenaries, firm and slow, 

Moved on to fight, in dark array, 
By Conrad led of Wolfenstein, 
Who brought the band from distant Rhine, 

And sold their blood for foreign pay. 
The camp their home, their law the sword, 
They knew no country, own'd no lord : 
They were not arm'd like England's sons, 
But bore the levin-darting guns ; 
Buff coats, all frounced and 'broider'd o'er, 320 

And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore ; 
Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade ; 
All, as they march'd, in rugged tongue, 
Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung. 

XIX. 

But louder still the clamour grew, 

And louder still the minstrels blew, 

When, from beneath the greenwood tree, 

Rode forth Lord Howard's chivalry ; 

His men-at-arms, with glaive and spear, 330 

Brought up the battle's glittering rear. 

There many a youthful knight, full keen 

To gain his spurs, in arms was seen ; 

With favour in his crest, or glove, 

Memorial of his ladye-love. 

So rode they forth in fair array, 

Till full their lengthen'd lines display ; 

Then call'd a halt, and made a stand, 

And cried, " St George, for merry England ! » 

xx. 

Now every English eye intent 340 

On Branksome's armed towers was bent ; 

So near they were, that they might know 

The straining harsh of each cross-bow ; 

On battlement and bartizan 

Gleam'd axe, and spear, and partisan ; 

Falcon and culver, on each tower, 

Stood prompt their deadly hail to ^towec % 
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And flashing armour frequent broke 

From eddying whirls of sable smoke, 

Where upon tower and turret head, 350 

The seething pitch and molten lead 

Reek'd, like a witch's cauldron red. 

While yet they gaze, the bridges fall, 

The wicket opes, and from the wall 

Rides forth the hoary Seneschal. 

XXI. 

Arme'd he rode, all save the head, 

His white beard o'er his breast-plate spread ; 

Unbroke by age, erect his seat, 

He ruled his eager courser's gait ; 

Forced him, with chasten'd fire, to prance, 360 

And, high curvetting, slow advance : 

In sign of truce, his better hand 

Displayed a peeled willow wand ; 

His squire, attending in the fear, 

Bore high a gauntlet on a spear. 

When they espied him riding out, 

Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 

Sped to the front of their array, 

To hear what this old knight should say. 

XXII. 

" Ye English warden lords, of you 370 

Demands the Ladye of Buccleuch, 

Why, 'gainst the truce of Border tide, 

In hostile guise ye dare to ride, 

With Kendal bow, and Gilsland brand, 

And all yon mercenary band, 

Upon the bounds of fair Scotland ? 

My Ladye reads you swith return ; 

And, if but one poor straw you burn, 

Or do our towers so much molest 

As scare one swallow from her nest, 380 

St. Mary ! but we'll light a brand 

Shall warm your hearths in Cumberland." — 

XXIII. 

A wrathful man was Dacre's lord, 
But calmer Howard took the word : 
" Ma/t please thy Dame, Sir Seneschal, 
To seek the castle's outward wall, 
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Our pursuivant-at-arms shall show 

Both why we came, and when we go."— 

The message sped, the noble Dame 

To the wall's outward circle came ; 390 

Each chief around lean'd on his spear, 

To see the pursuivant appear. 

All in Lord Howard's livery dress'd, 

The lion argent deck'd his breast ; 

He led a boy of blooming hue — 

O sight to meet a mother's view ! 

It was the heir of great Buccleuch. 

Obeisance meet the herald made, 

And thus his master's will he said : — 

• 

XXIV. 

"It irks, high Dame, my noble Lords, 400 

'Gainst Ladye fair to draw their swords ; 

But yet they may not tamely see, 

All through the Western Wardenry, 

Your law-contemning kinsmen ride, 

And burn and spoil die Border-side ; 

And ill beseems your rank and birth 

To make your towers a flemens-firth. 

We claim from thee William of Deloraine, 

That he may suffer march-treason pain. 

It was but last St. Cuthbeifs even 410 

He prick'd to Stapelton on Leven, 

Harried the lands of Richard Musgrave, 

And slew his brother by dint of glaive. 

Then, since a lone and widow'd Dame 

These restless riders may not tame, 

Either receive within thy towers 

Two hundred of my master's powers, 

Or straight they sound their warrison, 

And storm and spoil thy garrison : 

And this fair boy, to London led, 420 

Shall good King Edward's page be bred."' 

XXV. 

He ceased — and loud the boy did cry, 
And stretched his little arms on high ; 
Implored for aid each well-known face, 
And strove to seek the Dame's embrace. 
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A rrcoent changed that Ladle's cheer. 

G^sh'd to her eve the unbidden tear : 

She gazed upon the leaders round, 

Arid dark and sad each warrior frown'd ; 

Then, deep within her sobbing breast 430 

She iock'd the straggling sigh to rest ; 

L'calterd and collected stood, 

And thus replied, in dauntless mood : — 

XXTL 

** Say to your Lords of high emprise. 
Who war on women and on boys, 
That either William of Deloraine 

Will cleanse him, by oath, of march-treason stain, ( . 

Or else he will the combat take 
'Gainst Musgrave, for his honour's sake. 
No knight in Cumberland so good, 440 

But William may count with him kin and blood. 
Knighthood he took of Douglas* sword, 
When English blood swell'd Ancrum's ford ; 
And but Lord Dacre's steed was wight, 
And bare him ably in the flight, 
Himself had seen him dubb'd a knight. 
For the young heir of Branksome's line, 
God be his aid, and God be mine ; 
Through me no friend shall meet his doom ; 
Here, while I live, no foe finds room. 450 

Then, if thy Lords their purpose urge, 

Take our defiance loud and high ; 
Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge, 

Our moat, the grave where they shall lie," 

XXVII. 

Proud she look'd round, applause to claim — 
Then lighten'd Thirlestane's eye of flame ; 

His bugle Watt of Harden blew, 
Pensils and pennons wide were flung, 
To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

" St. Mary for the young Buccleuch !* 460 

The English war-cry answered wide, 

And forward bent each southern spear; 
Etch Kendal archer made a stride, 

fLad drew the bowstring to his ear; 
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Each minstrel's war-note loud was blown ; — 
But, ere a grey-goose shaft had flown, 
A horseman gallop'd from the rear. 

XXVIII. 

" Ah ! noble Lords !" he breathless said, 

" What treason has your march betray'd, 

What make you here, from aid so far, 470 

Before you, walls, around you, war? 

Your foemen triumph in the thought, 

That in the toils the lion 's caught. 

Already on dark Ruberslaw 

The Douglas holds his weapon-schaw ; 

The lances, waving in his train, 

Clothe the dun heath like autumn grain ; 

And on the LiddeFs northern strand 

To bar retreat to Cumberland, 

Lord Maxwell ranks his merrymen good, 480 

Beneath the eagle and the rood ; 

And Jedwood, Eske, and Teviotdale, 
Have to proud Angus come ; 

And all the Merse and Lauderdale 
Have risen with haughty Home. 

An exile from Northumberland, 
In Liddesdale I've wandered long; 

But still my heart was with merry England. - 
And cannot brook my country's wrong ; 
And hard I've spurred all night to show 490 

The mustering of the coming foe." — 

XXIX. 

"And let them come !" fierce Dacre cried; 

" For soon yon crest, my father's pride, 

That swept the shores of Judah's sea, 

And waved in gales of Galilee, 

From Branksome's highest towers display'd, 

Shall mock the rescue's lingering aid ! — 

Level each harquebuss on row ; 

Draw, merry archers, draw the bow ; 

Up, bill-men, to the walls, and cry, 500 

Dacre for England, win or die!" — 

XXX. 

Yet hear," quoth Howard, " calmly hear, 
Nor deem my words the words of feax \ 
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For who, in field or foray slack, 

Saw the blanche lion e'er fall back? 

But thus to risk our Border flower 

In strife against a kingdom's power, 

Ten thousand Scots 'gainst thousands three, 

Certes, were desperate policy. 

Nay, take the terms the Ladye made, 5 10 

Ere conscious of the advancing aid : 

Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine 

In single fight; and, if he gain, 

He gains for us ; but if he 's cross'd, 

'Tis but a single warrior lost ; 

The rest, retreating as they came, 

Avoid defeat, and death, and shame." 

XXXI. 

Ill could the haughty Dacre brook 

His brother Warden's sage rebuke ; 

And yet his forward step he stay'd, 520 

And slow and sullenly obeyed. 

But ne'er again the Border side 

Did these two lords in friendship ride : 

And this slight discontent, men say, 

Cost blood upon another day. 

XXXII. 

The pursuivant-at-arms again 

Before the castle took his stand ; 
His trumpet call'd, with parleying strain, 

The leaders of the Scottish band ; 
And he defied, in Musgrave's right, 530 

Stout Deloraine to single fight. 
A gauntlet at their feet he laid, 
And thus the terms of fight he said : — 
" If in the list good Musgrave's sword 

Vanquish the knight of Deloraine, 
Your youthful chieftain, Branksome's Lord, 

Shall hostage for his clan remain : 
If Deloraine foil good Musgrave, 
The boy his liberty shall have. 

Howe'er it falls, the English band, 540 

Unharming Scots, by Scots unharm'd, 
In peaceful march, like men unarm'd, 

Shall straight retreat to Cumberland." 
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XXXIII. 
Unconscious of the near relief, 
The proffer pleased each Scottish chief, 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsay'd ; 
For though their hearts were brave and true, 
From Jedwood's recent sack they knew, 

How tardy was the Regent's aid ; 
And you may guess the noble Dame 550 

Durst not the secret prescience own, 
Sprung from the art she might not name, 

By which the coming help was known. 
Closed was the compact, and agreed, 
That lists should be enclosed with speed, 

Beneath the castle, on a lawn : 
They fix'd the morrow for the strife, 
On foot, with Scottish axe and knife, 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn ; 
When Deloraine, from sickness freed, 560 

Or else a champion in his stead, 
Should for himself and chieftain stand, 
Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 

xxxiv. 
I know right well, that, in their lay, 
Full many minstrels sing and say, 

Such combat should be made on horse, 
On foaming steed, in full career, 
With brand to aid, when as the spear 

Should shiver in the course ; 
But he, the jovial Harper taught 570 

Me, yet a youth, how it was fought, 

In guise which now I say : 
He knew each ordinance and clause 
Of Black Lord Archibald's battle-laws, 

In the old Douglas' day. 
He brook'd not, he, that scoffing tongue 
Should tax his minstrelsy with wrong, 

Or call his song untrue : 
For this, when they the goblet plied, 
And such rude taunt had chafed his pride, 580 

The bard of Reull he slew. 
On Teviofs side, in fight they stood, 
And tuneful hands were stain'd with blood ; 
Where still the thorn's white branches wave* 
Memorial o'er his rival's grave. 

SCOTT.— LAY, III. B 
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XXXV. 

Why should I tell the rigid doom, 
That dragged my master to his tomb ; 

How Ousenam's maidens tore their hair, 
Wept till their eyes were dead and dim, 
And wrung their hands for love of him, 59° 

Who died at Jedwood Air? 
He died ! — his scholars one by one, 
To the cold silent grave are gone ; 
And I, alas ! survive alone, 
To muse o'er rivalries of yore, 
And grieve that I shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before ; 
For, with my minstrel brethren fled, 
My jealousy of song is dead. 

He paused : the listening dames again 600 

Applaud the hoary Minstrel's strain. 

With many a word of kindly cheer, — 

In pity half, and half sincere, — 

Marvell'd the Duchess how so well 

His legendary song could tell — 

Of ancient deeds, so long forgot ; 

Of feuds, whose memory was not; 

Of forests, now laid waste and bare ; 

Of towers, which harbour now the hare ; 

Of manners, long since changed and gone; 610 

Of chiefs, who under their grey stone 

So long had slept, that fickle Fame 

Had blotted from her rolls their name, 

And twined round some new minion's head 

The fading wreath for which they bled ; 

In sooth, 'twas strange, this old man's verse 

Could call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled, well pleased ; for ne'er 
Was flattery lost on Poet's ear ; 
A simple race! they waste their toil 620 

For the vain tribute of a smile ; 
E'en when in age their flame expires, 
Her dulcet breath can fan its fires : 
Their drooping fancy wakes at praise, 
And strives to trim die short-lived blaze. 

Smiled, then, well pleased, the Aged Man, 
And thus his tale continued ran. 



NOTES TO CANTO IV 



1 Notice the contrast between the softness of the two first 
stanzas and the stirring preparations that follow. The letter / 
has seldom been more skilfully employed in alliteration than in 
stanza I. Its liquid softness, where not overpowered by the 
harsh labials, seems to suggest the gentle windings of the stream. 
See note on iii. 2. 

silver tide, contrast with the 'ruddy' colour of iii 29, implied 
here in ' the glaring bale-fires.' 

steel-clad warriors, as Deloraine, i. 24, 25. Compare this 
with Marmion, iv. 24, 25 : 

" Now from the summit to the plain, 
Waves all the hill with yellow grain ; 
And o'er the landscape as I look 

Nought do I see unchanged remain, 
Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook. 

• • • • • 

But different far the change has been 

Since Marmion from the crown 
Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 

Upon the bent so brown. 
Thousand pavilions white as snow 
Spread all the Borough-moor below." 

rolled upon the Tweed. Or ' rolled their way to Tweed,' as in 
first ed. Cp. i 31, ii. I. 
shepherds reed. Compare this passage with i. 27 and note. 

2 low as that tide has ebbed with me. These two stanzas must 
be read in close connexion with the epilogue of the preceding 
Canto : for here we have the metaphorical statement of the sor- 
rows of his ' helpless age. ' 

Dundee. Graham of Claverhouse, the Viscount of Dundee, 
killed at the battle of Killiecrankie after leading the Jacobites to 
victory, 1689. 

3 for pathless marsh, the usual refuge of the Border herdsmen 
on the approach of an English army : mountain cells or caves 
hewn on almost inaccessible cliffs may still be seen on the banks 
of the Teviot, Ale, and Esk. A description remains of the 
smoking out of one of these in the Lord Protector SotasxaRi^ 
expedition into Scotland. — Scott. 
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peel, GL 

maids and matrons dropped the tear. Scott has depicted more 
fully elsewhere the parting of the widow with her only son: — 
" But when he saw his mother's eye 
Watch him in speechless agony, 
Back to her open'd arms he flew, 
Pressed on her lips a fond adieu. w 
And of the bridegroom with his bride : 

" Yet slow he laid his plaid aside, 
And lingering eyed his lovely bride, 
Until he saw the starting tear 
Speak woe he might not stop to cheer." 

— Lady of Lake, iii. 18, 22. 
southern ravage. Scott quotes a letter from the Earl of North- 
umberland to Henry VIII., complaining that Earl Murray's 
men had tried to burn a village of his, but having no light, killed 
a helpless woman for sheer spite, for which he retaliated by 
burning the town of Coldingham, with all the corn (hereunto be- 
longing, and also two towns adjoining, besides which, "Godde 
wylling, Kekey shall be brent with all the corn in the said toun. M 

4 Watt Tinlinn. Scott closely followed his old romancers in 
introducing such names, without considering their effect on his 
verse. Watt was a retainer of the Buccleuch family, and held a 
small tower on the frontier of Liddesdale. An English captain, 
whom he was pursuing, led him across a morass, and as he 
floundered in it, jeered him about his trade of ' cobbler :' l jt 
cannot sew your boots, the heels risp (creak), and the seams rive 
(split).' ' If I cannot sew,' retorted Tinlinn, discharging a shaft 
which nailed the captain's thigh to his saddle, ' I can yerk ' {jerk 
the thread to make the stitches firm).— Scott. 

Warden raid. An inroad commanded by the Warden of the 
Border in person. 

5 barbican, hag, morion, jack, Gl. 

BUlhope, in Liddesdale, of which Scott quotes the rhyme — 

" Billhope Crags for bucks and raes " (roe-deer). 
passing, simple for compound ' sur-passing.' 
enow, an older form more like O. E. gen6h, whence ynow, 
enow (G. genug), enough. 

6 Belted WUl Howard. Son of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
Warden of the Western Marches. He is introduced here a few 
years earlier than he actually flourished. His apartments are soil 
shewn unchanged x in Naworth Castle. — Scott. 

Lord Dacre, cp. 17. " His name is derived from the exploits 
of an ancestor at the siege of Acre." — Scott. 
hackbut, Scrogg, Fastern, Gl. 

1 A stout door fortunately saved them from the fire which burnt all bat 
the shell of the rest of the castle some years ago. 
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♦ 

German hackbut-men. In the wars with Scotland, Henry 
VIII. and his successors employed numerous mercenary troops. 
At the battle of Pinkie there were 800 hachbutters, mostly for- 
eigners. In 1549 the Lord Protector Somerset writes to Lord 
Dacre, Warden of the West Marches: — "The Almains (cp. 
Gloss.) in number 2000, very valiant soldiers, shall be sent to 
you shortly from Newcastle." — Scott. 

pricking, cp. iii 3. Observe the galloping effect of the metre 
of these lines, owing to the use of anapaests instead of iambics 
and the consequent number of short syllables. 

7 tryst, GL 

gay ladye, a merely ornamental epithet, added to give life and 
colour to the picture. Such epithets could not be allowed in 
ordinary prose, unless it were necessary to call attention to the 
gayness of the lady. Abbott, § 42 b. 

8 St. Mary's silver wave. St. Mary's Loch, in Selkirkshire, 
at the head of the Vale of Yarrow. The Yarrow flows from it 

eleugh, tressured, GL 

Thirlestane. Sir John Scott of Thirlestane, to whom James 
II. gave a charter of arms to bear a border of * fleure de Uses ' 
(lilies), similar to the tressure in the royal arms. — Scott. 

mossy wave: i.e. marsh. 

9 Without the bend of Murdteston. " The family of Harden 
are descended from a younger son of the Laird of Buccleuch, 
who flourished before the estate of Murdteston was acquired by 
the marriage of one of those chieftains with the heiress in 1296. 
Hence they bear merely the cognizance of the Scotts, whereas 
those of che Buccleuch are disposed upon a bend dexter assumed 
in consequence of that marriage." — Scott. 

Dinlay. A mountain in Liddesdale. 

Harderis lord. Walter Scott of Harden (auld Watt) married 
Mary Scott, the Flower of Yarrow. Scott himself was descended 
from him. Maginn, in his ' Homeric Ballads/ considers Watt 
the modern representative of Nestor, whom he treats as more the 
type of activity and energy in age than of sedateness in council. 
The hero with his five soldier- sons may remind Americans of John 
Brown the Abolitionist and his raids in Kansas made in a nobler 
cause. 

10-12 The introduction of this tale may have been interesting 
to minstrel and ladye, but is scarcely so to us ; especially as both 
style and measure are far below the rest of the Canto. These 
stanzas were not in the first edition. 

Esk-dale. The Gaelic for 'water* is uisge, Welsh wysg, cur- 
rent, cp. Irish whisky ; this Celtic word was Romanized into 
/sea; hence jEx-eter, ^-minster, 6^-bridge, Ocks-ford (Ox-ford), 
0&-hampton, Ouse, and in a corrupted form, the Wash* I^Vit^ 
P. 136, 
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Tod- show, i.e. fox- wood ; for show see GL scrogg. 

Galliard, heriot, trow, GL 

but thai, except that, cp. iii 13. 

11 cast, merrymen, Gl. 

hold them [selves], reflexive ; cp. 'mount thee,' i. 22. 
wend, whence the past of 'go,' 'went* having replaced *yode' 
(goed). 

12 craik-cross, from craig (crag). 
Haugh, GL 

Pentoun-linn. Linn is a deep pool, the regular Welsh word 
for 'lake;' cp. Zfyn Ogwen, Uan-bens, so Kos-lin, vi. 23. 
Here it was the hollow which echoed. 

13 cleuch, Gl. 
Hindhaugh-swair, cp. in. 27. 
lee, shelter. 

Bellenden, the central rendezvous. 

14 wont, i.e. woned, from O. E. wonye, 'to dwell,' G. 
wohnen, hence ' to be accustomed,' generally ' to be wont.' 

Rangleburn. 'Rangle* in Scotch is a heap (of stones), but 
rangle-burn seems to be the * crooked stream ;' cp. I eel, Rang-a, 
Dan. wrang-bek, Eng. wrong, from to wring, or twist. Burn, 
Gl. For the scanning Ranglebur(e)n, cp. on i. 10. 

fell, GL 

15 palfrey, mickle, GL 
running stream, cp. iii. 1 3. 

his figure. Think what case this is. 

cloth-yard shaft. An arrow the length of a yard for measur- 
ing cloth. 

16 Almayn, GL, and cp. 6. 

17 forayer, GL * 

18 their law the sword. Their motto was, — 'frendes to God 
and enemies to alle the worlde,' their morals, 'without we make 
ourselfe to be feared, we gete nothing.' Cp. Froissart apud 
Scott. 

levin, frounce, morsing, Gl. 

better knee. Notice how Scott uses his antiquarian lore to give 
fulness of detail to his pictures. Thus the baring of the right 
knee, he tells us, is taken from the battle pieces of the Flemish 
painters : the ' frounced coats' from Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 
121 : "Their plaited garments therewith well accord, all jagged 
and frounst with divers colours decked." 

19 glaive, GL 

20 bartizan, partisan, falcon, culver, Gl. 

seething pitch. Towers had projecting galleries with slits in 
them to let this 'deadly hail' down on the foe : such towers are 
called machicolated^ as in Tennyson's * Last Tournament." 
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21 a gauntlet on a spear, " The emblem of faith among the 
ancient Borderers, who were wont, when any one broke his word, 
to expose this emblem and proclaim him a faithless villain at the 
first Border meeting. This ceremony was much dreaded." — 
Scott. 

22 tide, reads, swith, Gl. 

St, Mary! but we'll light; but = if not, cp. iii. 13; so King 
John, V. iv. 50 : "Beshrew my soul, but I do love," and 
" The gods rebuke me; but it is tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings." 
Ant. and Cleo. v. i. 27. Shaksp. Gram., § 126. 

23 pursuivant, Gl. 

24 irk, flemens-firth, harry, dint, glaive, warrison, Gl. 
march-treason, Gl. "Several species of offences peculiar to 

the Border constituted what was called march-treason. Among 
others was the crime of riding or causing to ride against the 
opposite country in time of peace." — Scott. 

25 Observe the poet's art in describing the conflict between 
the mother and the chieftainess, thus making the Ladye of Brank- 
some more human, and therefore more interesting. 

struggling sigh. This epithet is an instance of the terseness 
of poetry, the fulness of idea is not sacrificed, but only the relatives 
and conjunctions. The sense decides whether the conjunction 
omitted is ' since ' or * through. ' Cp. Abbott, § 43 a. 

26 emprize, dub, slogan, tyke-wake, Gl. 

of high emprize. For the ironical force cp. Juno's attack on 
Venus for her cruel treatment of Dido, Virg. JEtl. iv, 93. 
" Egregiam vero laudem ac spolia ampla refertis 
Tuque puerque tuus, magnum et memorabile nomen, 
Una dolo divum si foemina victa duorum est." 

cleanse him by oath. "In dubious cases, the innocence of. 
Border criminals was occasionally referred to their own oath. 
The form of excusing bills or indictments ran thus :— You shall 
swear by heaven above you, hell beneath you, by your part of 
Paradise, by all that God made in six days and seven nights, and 
by God Himself, you are whart out sackless (guiltless) of art, 
part, way, witting, ridd (counsel), kenning, having or recetting 
of any of the goods or cattels named in this bill. So help you 
God."— Scott. 

no knight so good but, i.e. so high-born that Deloraine can-not 
shew as high a pedigree, cp. on iii. 13. 

Douglas' sword. Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, was the 
Scottish General : it was then the general's privilege to confer 
knighthood, an honour which originally flowed from other knight- 
hood and not from royalty. 

Ancram's ford. This battle was fought a.d. i$4£. 

but Lord Dacris steed was wight , cp. 22 aa& \yu vx». 
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Through me no friend, etc. Notice how the Ladye's persona] 
spirit is brought out by simply giving these words the emphatic 
place in the line. So with ' while I live* in the next line. 

28 what make you here? The French idiom, 'que faites 
vous ici?' 

Ruber } s-law. Law is a cairn or mound. 
weapon-schaw, rood, brook, Gl. 

29 harquebuss, Gl., s. v. hackbutteer. 

30 the blanche lion. The arms of Howard. So Richard is 
spoken of as 'the boar* in Rich. III. ; and so in Gray's Bard, 93 — 

" The bristled Boar in infant gore, 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade." 
certes. The French form of Lat. certe, the s is adverbial 

32 list, Gl. 

34 made on horse. Scott quotes an account of a trial by 
combat in 1602 ' betwixt nine of the clock and one of the same 
day to fight on foot' His art is, that he manages by the discus- 
sion to bring the personality of the Harper into relief, and so 
leads up to the stanzas on the poet, which end this Canto and 
open the next. 

white branches. The rival's name being Sweet Milk. 

when-as. When being properly interrogative, as was added to 
give it a relative force, so 3 Hen. VI. 11. i. 46, "When as the 
noble Duke of York was slain." Cp. "when that the poor have 
cried," Jul. Cses. in. ii. 96. Shaks. Gram. § 116, 287. 

the jovial Harper. " An ancient Border minstrel, called 
Rattling, Roaring Willie. He quarrelled with one of his own 
profession, they fought with swords, and the bard of Rule Water, 
his antagonist, was killed on the spot. Willie was taken and 
executed at Jedburgh." 

Lord Archibald of Douglas. The framer of statutes on points 
of Border warfare in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

35 Ousenam, cp. v. 1 1. Scott quotes an old ballad — 

" The lasses of Ousenam water 

Are rugging and riving their hair, 
And all for the sake of Willie, 
• His beauty was so fair." 
Air, a sand-bank. 

The question in the Ladye's mind is whether her charm will 
work in time for Deloraine to fight ; and the whole affair now 
seems to have no connection with Margaret and her lover. It is 
the part of the next Canto to make such a connection. 
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I. TEUTONIC WORDS — GRIMM'S LAW. 

BEFORE dealing with derivations it is necessary thoroughly 
to master Grimm's Law of the variations of consonants, 
when represented in the three families of the Indo-Germanic 
languages — 

(i) in Greek or Latin (and Sanscrit). 

(2) in Old High* German. 

(3) in Low German, Anglo-Saxon, English. 

Thus, if we take the three characteristics of any of the three first 
conjugations in Greek, we find they go in a regular circle. 

Thus the lip-letters go in the series it /3 <f> v £.... 

So starting from p we pass to b, and then to ph (f ) : 

Starting from b we pass to ph, and then by beginning the 
series again we come to p ; 

Starting from ph we begin again with p, and then pass on to b. 

This law applies in the same way to the teeth and throat letters 
(but not to the liquids 1, m, n, r, for which cp. ill. ii). 

The order in which they go is sharp, flat, aspirate, sharp, flat, 
etc. 



Flats. 



Sharp*. 




Aspirates. 
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A. Lip-letters ir p <f> it /3... 

Greek. Latin. 

1 . p, b, f, iUra. sePtem. 

2. b, f, p, laBi. 

3. f, p, b, Frater. 

B. Teeth-letters, t 5 r 5.... 

1 . t, d, th, fraTer. 

2. d, th, t, Mw. duo. 

3. th, t, d, Qvydrrip.s 

C. Throat-letters, k y % k 7... 

* i„ « «i, i KapSfa. Corda. 
r. k (g) ch, J oCulus . 

2. g, ch, k, dfUWeiv. mulGere. 



German. 
sieBen. 
schliFFian." 
Pruoder.3 



pruoDer. 

Zwei.* 

Tochter. 



Herz. 7 

auGe. 

milCH. 



3- ch, k, g, 



tra(C)Ho. 9 traKan. 
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/ 

English. 
seVen. 
sliP. 
Brother. 



broTHer. 
Two. 
Daughter, e 



Heart. 

eGHe 8 (eYe). 
milK. 
draG." 



1 High German was spoken in the South or HtgA-laads of Germany, 
especially in South-east, as Austria, Bavaria, its dialects extending to Alsace 
and Switzerland. Low German, on the northern shores or LcrwAands, 
between the Rhine and Baltic. Through the influence of Luther's Bible, 
High German has become the literary language of Germany, but many low 
German forms have been incorporated in it. 

a Modern German, scklUpFen. 

3 Modern German, bruder, of which the B belongs to the Low German 
and the D to the High German. This assimilation to Low German is the 
first great cause of irregularity. 

4 Zwei for thwei. This TH is always represented in German by Z or S, 

Sie German th being pronounced like our T). So Gk. Axpta* Lat. 
omare, Ger. Zahmen, Eng. Tame. m The scarcity of aspirated consonants 
is the second great cause of irregularity. 

5 This TH xs representee* in Latin by F. Gk. 6fy, Lat Fera, O. H. Ger. 
Tior, Eng. Deer. The Mod. Ger. word is spelt THier, but pronounced Tier. 

6 Observe that the gutturals in daughter, etc., do not change according to 
the law : here two principles of irregularity come in : (1) that the law can 
only strictly be applied to the beginnings of words, and (2) that consonants, 
when combined, have a tendency to preserve one another from change. 
Thus sp, st, sc, would remain unchanged even at the beginning: of words, and 
sometimes even fl and fr seem to pass unchanged from High to Low German — 
so here the t may have preserved the gh unchanged from an original dhugh- 
atar. The Icelandic ' dottir' is spelt as ours is pronounced, without gh. 

7 Herz ought to be Gerz, but H often represents the hard G and CH in 
both High and Low German. 

8 Eage or eghe is Old English for eye, see 7, 

9 The stem appears in perf. trach-si, traxi. 

xo Modern German traGen has the G of the low German form, see 3. 

" The close connection of these three groups of letters is shewn in Welsh, 
which alters sharp, flat, or aspirate consonants to suit those of the preceding 
word ; thus /'en is ' head.' but dy £en, ' thy head ;' fy ;«Aen, ' my head? 
ei phen, * her head :' so Tad, ' father,' changes to d&d, wAad, Mad : Car, 
' kinsman,' to #ar, nghds, chzx. 

N.B. — Other examples will be found in Abbott's English Lessons, p. 44; 
R. Morris's English Accidence, p. 13; Donaldson's New Cratylus, p. 185; 
Max MAUer, second series, chapter v. 

\ Qi, St — in reference to Latin it must be remembered that 
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Grimm's Law only applies to words of kindred meaning coming 
to us from Anglo-Saxon, and not to Latin words coming to us 
from Norman, like benison from benedictio, nor of course to words 
borrowed straight from the Greek, like drama. 

Note. — Words which fall under Grimm's law are not derived from one 
another, but connected as being derived from the same source : thus, as Max 
Muller says, they are brothers and sisters* not parents and children. 

II. LATIN WORDS — CONTRACTION. 

French, like Italian and Spanish, being a Romance language 
{i.e. of a Roman-ized country), takes words straight from the 
Latin, contracting their syllables, but not necessarily changing 
the consonants. So French delai, whence our English delay, from 
Lat. dilatdre, 1 whence also our English dilatory. Popular words 
that come from the Latin through French,. suffer contraction 
from the disappearance of the unaccented syllables. The vowel 
next before the accented syllable generally disappears, and so 
does the middle consonant. This contraction distinguishes the 
popular words that come down the main stream of French from 
the learned words, which are formed directly from the Latin. 
Thus blame comes through French bldme, but blasphemy is formed 
directly from the Church-Latin bldsphemum. So hostel or hdtel 
is the popular form, and hospital the learned form of the Latin 
hospitale ; so doubt, with indubitable, from dubitdre, and priest, 
with Presbyterian, from Gneco-Latin presbyter.* The one set 
betray their Latin origin at a glance; the others have been 
squeezed into real French words, their weaker syllables having 
been compressed by a long course of rapid utterance. To use 
Home Tooke's expression, "letters, like soldiers, are apt to 
desert or drop off in a long march. " 3 

Obs. — Derivations which end with the Low Latin of the Middle 
Ages are to be distrusted : .for Low Latin words, when they are 
not merely corrupted forms of classical Latin, are nothing but the 
native Celtic or German words in a Latin dress. The French 
or Frankish language is "full of Teutonic words, more or less 
Romanized to suit the pronunciation of the Roman inhabitants 
of Gaul." 4 Thus fief appears in Low Latin as feudum, but it is 
really a Teutonic word ; cp. under feudal. 

III. WORD-BUILDING. TEUTONIC AND ROMANCE. 

Thus the English language is mainly formed of two elements ;s 

1 Dilatdre is a late or Low Latin frequentative from Lat. differre. Observe 
that the Romance words come from a debased or vulgar Latin, and not from 
the- classical forms ; thus cheval from caballus, and not from eguus. 

a See by all means some excellent lists in Abbott's English Lessons, pp. 

45—53- 

3 Cp. Trench, Words, p. 167. 

4 Max Muller, cp. R. Morris, Eng. Accid. p. 256. ^ 

5 Besides there is (3) a Celtic element, from which, •'w^ ^jeX ^ss^ <srai» 
havoc, bard, claymore, plaid, pony, vrYusky, eXc. \ *»& V& *. ^*»&sm3*w». 
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the Teutonic, which we inherit from the Saxons, and the Romance 
or Latin element, which came from our Norman conquerors. 1 

1. Each of these elements has its own ways of word -building ; 
whether by particles, prepositions, etc., which they prefix, or by 
suffixes to put at the end of roots. 

Thus Teutonic a (an) in 0-way, anon, amain. 9 

be (by) be-hest, be-shrew; and cp. note on be- 

dazzle, vi. 25, and by-times, v. 10. 
for, intensive, y&r-lorn, cp, lorn, 
/ore, /ore-bode, etc. 
un, ft*-toward, un-eathe. 
Romance Prefixes — 

(a) The Latin prepositions, as amb cp. amice, contra cp. 
counter, inter cp. emprize, per cp. pilgrim ; (b) also mts 
from minus cp. mis-prize 'mini-vet;' re, as in re-creant, 
bene in benison, and male in malison. 
Teutonic Suffixes — 
y, O.E. ig, busy, Jul as hope-fuL 
l-ing, diminutive, as darling. 
le or er, as lither. 
less (loose from), homeless. 
ly (like), lovely. 
some, blithesome. 
dom, thanedom ; -ard, wizard, 
ship (shape), landscape. 
Romance Suffixes — 
-y, Fr., i.e. Lat. ia orium; 'ion, went, -mony, -our (-or), 
'ous, Lat. -osus ; -we, Lat. -ivus. 

-ary, Lat. -arius ; also -ter, bandelier, -eer in hackbutteer ; 
-eras palmer, squire, O.F. esauier; career; -ar, scapular, 
-al, Lat -alls, aventayle. 
-an, Lat. -anus, pagan. 
Obs. — The nature of the suffix or prefix is a guide to the origin 
of the word, but not an infallible one, because word-building went 
on after the two elements had so blended, that some of their 
particles became thoroughly English, and were used indifferently 
after any root that was really naturalized. Such words are called 
hybrids. Teutonic words which have come to us through Low 
Latin and French are not properly to be classed under this head. 
Cp. feudal. 

2. Many changes of consonants are common to both elements — 
S into R, as froren for frosen, cp. lorn. 

R into L, as colonel (pron. kurnel), Span, coronel. 
M into N, as ant for emmet, ransom for redemption. 

element, whence bull, dairy, sledge, fellow (cp. feudal), stag, tarn, fell (a 
hill, cp. Gloss.), so earl, though countess is from Latin. 

1 Cp. Notes on Introd. to Canto I. 

* Words in italics will be found in the Glossary. 
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IV. DOUBLE FORMS. 

The richness of the English language is due in great measure 
to the presence of the two elements, as in * love ' and * affection,' 
'house* and 'mansion,' 'readable' and 'legible.' It is also 
partly due to the great variety of early spelling, as in stave and 
'staff,' tryst and 'trust,' 'metal' and 'mettle,' 'bite' and 'bit,' 
' borne ' and ' born,' ' feat ' and ' fact,' aisle and ' axle.' 

V. MISTAKEN DERIVATION. CORRUPTION. 

Since the changes of language depend on popular use, the key 
to them will be found in popular instincts. One of these is to 
resolve all unfamiliar combinations of syllables into familiar ones. 
Thus 'wise-acre' has arisen from 'weis-sager' (cp. wizard). 
Such changes are especially common when the new form turns 
what appears an unmeaning combination into one that appears 
significant. Thus, a sailing-boat called by the Greek name of 
Pteroessa, ' the Winged,' was speedily converted into the ' Tear- 
ing Hisser.' So the ' George Canning ' inn has already passed 
into the ' George and Cannon ;' x ' counter-dance ' (face to face 
dance), into ' country-dance.' Similar changes, after a more 
learned fashion, have been made by mistaken etymologists. 
Thus 'posthumous' owes its h to the notion that instead of being 
a superlative of 'posterus,' it has something to do with 'post 
humum ' x (after the father is laid in the ground). In such cases 
the meaning of words has become gradually assimilated to the 
mistaken derivation. Cp. under roundelay^ and also vilde 9 
warison, and merry-men, 

VI. MODIFICATION OF MEANING. 

Especially I. specializing e.g. count, a companion of king, from 

companion generally \poet from maker (iroirfHjs), 
so deer, from 'wild beast' generally, Germ, thier, 
\aX. fera, Gk. 0ify>. a 
2. generalizing, less commonly but especially from 
outward and visible to inward and mental, as 
the English idea, meaning a notion or opinion 
of the mind, from the Greek Idia, the form or 
appearance of a thing ; often an actual metaphor 
is involved, as in to comprehend with the mind, 
which first meant to grasp with the hands ; so 
spiritual means 'like breath,' and then generally 
'as invisible and intangible as breath is. 

* Trench, Eng. Past and Pres., p. 310. So the Puritan 'God encom- 
oasses ' into ' Goat and compasses/ and the family motto ' Catus et fidelis ' 
nto the 'Cat and fiddle.' 

3 Often the meaning is deteriorated, as simpleton; so Presently has, from, 
general unpunctuality, come to mean ' not at the, vrc&ecX -rarosax? ^*ws*» 
pare Anon. 
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The references in the Glossary to Tempest, Much Ado, Coriolanus, As 
You Like It, Macbeth, and Hamlet, are to Notes in 'Rugby Editions,* 
Rivingtons. 

A. S.— Anglo-Saxon. O. F.— Old French. 

O. H. G.— Old High German. O. E.— Old English. 

Etym.— Etymology, see above. F. Q. — Spencer's Faery Queen. 

The following books have been referred to in the Glossary, under their 
initials: — 

D. — Diez, Etymologisches Worterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen. 

T.— Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary. 

M. — R. Morris, English Accidence. 

N.— Nares, Glossary. 

Sc. — Scheler, Dictionnaire d'Etymologie Francaise. 

T. — Isaac Taylor, Words and Places. 

V.— Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary (an invaluable work in course of 
publication by the Clarendon Press% 

W.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology. # 

N.B. — The Editor has also to acknowledge his obligations to Curtius, 
Grundzuge der Griechischen Etymologie, which has been constantly con- 
sulted; Maetzner, Englische Grammatik; Trench, Words, and English 
Past and Present. Occasional reference has been made to Burguy, 
Brachet, and Littre. Professor Payne has kindly given many valuable 



GLOSSARY TO CANTO IV 

[Words which have occurred in a previous Canto will be found in 
• the Glossary to that Canto. ,] 

Almayn, iv. 1 6, the old Allemanni: the mercenaries from the 
Rhine mentioned in stanza 18. Fr. Allemand, 'a German.' 
Shakspere uses Almoin for German, Oth. n. iii. 86. 

a-main, iv. u, with [might and] main; both come from A. S. 
a, magan, * strength,' like 'I may. 1 Etym. iv. and v. (cp. Fr. 
main). 

bartizan, iv. 17, a small overhanging turret projecting from the 
angles of a wall. Eng. brattice, a fence of boards separating a 
shaft into two airways (G. brett), as lattice, a fence of laths. 
(Other forms are — Scotch brettys ; It. bertesca, baltresca ; Fr. 
bretesque, breteque.) 

beshrew, iv. 11. Shrewd meant 'bad;' so Wiclif, 'shrtwid 
(evil) generation.' The prefix be makes this into a transitive 
verb ; so beshrew or 'shrew my heel, means ' evil come to 
it.' W. 

bill, iv. 14, a kind of battle-axe. G. beil, axe ; Scotch, billet 
ax, or balax. (Bill, a legal writing, according to Wedgwood, is 
'bull,' i.e. a sealed document Lat. bulla, a ring.) 

brand, iv. 9, Germ, brennen, to burn — (1) a burning piece of 
wood ; (2) a sword, because of its glitter when waved or brand- 
ished ; Icel. brandr has both meanings. Etym. vi. 

brook, iv. 28, 'bear,' ' endure ;'G. brauchen, 'to use;' Icel. 
brtika; Lat. fructus, frui. Cp. Grimm's Law, Etym. I. 

cast of hawks, iv. 11, i.e. a flight of hawks, as many as were 
let loose at one time. In Scotch a cast of herrings means four, 
i.e. as many as are thrown into a vessel at once. 

cleugh, iv. 8, cliff or glen. Scotch has cleuch, cleugh, clowe, 
cloff (cleft) ; O. E. clough; E. cleft.— J. W. 

culver, caliver, culverine, iv. 17; cannon or hand-gun. Lat. 
coluber, 'a snake;' Fr. couleuvre, coulevrine; the death-dealing 
engine being compared to a deadly snake, as in dragon, an old 
gun, whence our 'dragoon.' Etym. 11., vi. 2. Cp. falcon. 

curfew, iv. 6, Fr. couvre-feu or ' fire-cover, ' hence the bell for 
putting out fires ; a valuable police regulation to prevent fires in 
towns of wooden houses, for which the Saxons were indebted to 
the Normans. (The cur is the same as ker~ in &r-chief, ' cover 
(for) head.') 

dub, iv. 26, ' invest with knighthood Vl\. ox^^\^&clV^s^- 
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ments of order], cp. O. F. "la dame . . . armee et com chevalier 
adoubie" O. F. adoub, armour: so Wedgwood. [The common 
derivation is to strike from the tap with the sword, and for this 
the Icel. dubba is quoted, but dubba is (i) a foreign word, and 
(2) means to 'trim,' 'dress,' or 'arm/ and not to 'strike.'] 

emprize, iv. 26, i.e. enter-prize; Fr. entre-prize, i.e. prendre 
entre [ses mains]. Etym. in. 

falcon, iv. 17, an ancient piece of artillery, a metaphor from 
the bird of prey (so musket, musquet being used in Dryden for 
a hawk; It. moschetto, from moscardo, a sparrow-hawk : cp. 
Germ, sperber, which means both 'sparrow-hawk* and 'musket.' 

Fas tern' 8 night, iv. 6, or fastern's e'en : the eve of the great 
Fast of Lent (so Yule e'en was Christmas eve, Hallowe'en the 
eve of All Saints) ; Germ, fast-nacht, our Shrove Tuesday, or 
day of shriving and confession before the Fast. The day was 
kept as a carnival : hence the Borderer is aptly represented as 
doing his last bit of stealing before the Fast came on. 

foray, iv. 14, an excursion in quest of forage, fodder, or spoil. 
A German ' Requisition' is a quiet foray under legitimate forms. 

frounce, iv. 18, 'plaited,' lit. wrinkled, from frons the fore- 
head ; Fr. fr oncer. Cp. Milton's II Penseroso, 123, 

" Not trick'd and frounced as she was wont, • 
With the Attic boy to hunt." 

galliard, iv. 10, 'gay,' Fr. gaillard; It. gagliardo, gay, 
wanton. Probably gala, 1 as in gala-day, and to re-gale, Fr. 
galer, 'to feast;' It. gala, 'a festival dress/ whence It. gallante; 
Eng. gallant ; so Lyndsay describes some archers as ' rail galy- 
artlie in short clothing of green.' In Shakspere galliard is used 
for a dance, Twelfth N. I. iii. 128, Hen. V. I. ii. 252. Is it not 
from the same root as Gk. xalp-w, which is translated by Ulphilas 
by the Goth, gdljanl Etym. in. 2. 

glaive, iv. 16, a sword, Lat. gladius. D. Cp. claymore. 

hackbutteer, iv. 6, musketeer : hackbut = Fr. arquebuse," 2 
'musket;' Ger. haken-buchse (haken, 'hook/ btichse, 'gun; 
Eng. box); hence lit. a gun barrel fastened by a hook to a car- 
riage, as opposed to a handgun. D. J. Etym. in. 

hag, iv. 5, broken ground in a bog. Cp. 'a deep muir ground 
interspersed with moss hags,* i.e. marshy tufts. 
harquebuss, iv. 29, cp. hackbutteer above. 

harry, iv. 21, to lay waste, plunder; A. S. hergian, to ravage, 
to harass ; harrow is another form. So Christ is said to have 
harrowed hell, when he brought away the souls of the righteous. 

1 Diez however doubts the connection oi gagliardo either with gala (which 
he says would make galardo), or with gajo, gay, 

9 The old derivation is Latin arcus, bow, and It. bugis, like bUchse, a tube, 
but a ' bow bored through,' or ' bow-barrel,* is not a clear description of a 
/fun, D. 
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haugh, iv. 6, as in Triest-hough, the beacon -hill ; Icelandic 
haughr, a mound, akin to h&r, 'high,' used also for heap or 
cairn; Scotch how. 

heriot, iv. 10, the fine exacted by a superior on the death of 
his tenant The fine was the pick of his property, generally a 
horse. Lyndsay describes it thus — 

" Our good grey mare was baiting on the field, 
Our landis-laird took her for his here-geild. " 
Here-gyld, a military tribute, from here an army, and gyld tribute 
or tax. A heriot is one form of a tenure by copyhold, i.e. accord- 
ing to the requirements of the copy of a court-roll of the estate. J. 

irk, iv. 24, 'to weary,' 'distress.' A. S. earg, sluggish ; the 
Scotch and Eng. arch, archness, come from this; cp. Icel. argr, 
effeminate. V. 

jack, iv. 5, a cuirass, and like that properly of leather. Cp. 

With jacks well quilted with soft wool they came to Troy. " 
Chapman, II. iii. So leather beer jugs are still called black 
jacks at Winchester. N. Jacket is dim. of G. jacke % ' a jerkin.' 

kirtle, iv. 14, gown or mantle. A. S. cyrtel, Icel. kyrtill: 
G. kittely a smock-frock. 

lyke- wake, iv. 23, watchingadead body before burial. A. S. lie, 
a body, as in '/ar^-gate;' G. leiche, leich-nam; — wake, i.e. watch. 

merrymen, iv. 11, (1) 'cheerfully faithful,' 'merry,' being 
like our 'jolly,' a slang adjective of the day, used merely as an 
epithet of praise, like ' ladies gay ' (cp. Earle Philol. p. 354), 
or (2) from Icel. mcer-r (O. H. G. mdri ' glorious ' = Germ, 
herrlich), whence maringer, 'a noble man.' Etym. v. 

mickle, iv. 15, or tnuckle; Eng. much, Lat mag-nus, Gk. 
fUy-as pcydX-rj, Icel. mikill. 

minion, iv. 36, Fr. mignon, a darling. 

morion, iv. 5, or tnurrion, a helmet with no visor. Diez sug- 
gests Spanish morra, 'a skull;' a kind of cap, others Moorish. 

morsing-horn, iv. 15, powder-horn. Perhaps, powder, from 
being powdered or reduced to morsels : if so, Lat. mordeo, ' bite ' 
(Cp. 'bit'). G. morser, a mortar. Jamieson quotes, "God is 
putting the fiery lint unto the mosine of their sudden destruction," 
which he explains as 'touch-hole.' 

partisan, iv. 17, a pike, or halberd, i.e. a pole with a bayonet 
at the end, esp. used like a bayonet either to defend foot soldiers 
against a charge of cavalry, or to charge other foot. It. parti- 
giana, which Diez thinks is the weapon of a partisan , i.e. one who 
took a side in party warfare as head of a body of light troops. 

1 Lich-field has for its arms ' an escutcheon of landscape with three dead 
bodies thereon : ' hence it is supposed to = field of the dead, because the 
Romans murdered Christians here about a.d. 300, so says tradition^ bviS.^Va* 
more probably Lake-field from its marshy situatiou. 
SCOTT.— LAY. III. C 
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peel, iv. 3, peil, border-tower, properly a tumulus "of earth. 
Eng. pile. 

pensil, iv. 27, a streamer or banner; Lat. pendeo, pensilis, 
[N.B. — Our pencil, properly a painter's brush, comes from penis, 
a tail, as Cicero says, "Caudam antiqui penetn vocabant, ex quo 
est propter similitudinem/*«a«7/#j." Fam. ix. 22, 2.] 

pursuivant, iv. 23, Fr. poursuivant, Lat. prosecutor, lit. a 
pursuer or prosecutor at law. So in Spenser angels descend 

" like Hying pursuivant 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant." — F. Q. ii. 8. 2. 
Hence generally a state messenger or herald. 

read, iv. 19, in old sense of 'to counsel,' so *to read one a 
lesson,' then to inform, interpret, as ' read a riddle,' so our read 
is properly to explain, interpret : Spenser has aread, areed, and 
read, in the same sense. G. rathen, ' counsel ;' rede, ' speech. ' 
Wedgwood thinks the root -meaning is to 'put in order. Per- 
haps connected with 'ready,' (G. bereit,) as Icelandic rada, to 
counsel, means also to resolve, undertake, start. 

requiem, iv. 29, accus. of Lat. requies, rest, which became 
almost an English word, from being the key-word of a hymn in 
the funeral- mass ; ' Pie Jesu domine Dona eis requiem. 1 N.B. 
— The accusative, being used far oftener than any other case in 
Latin, was the case most commonly picked up by the barbarians 
in the dark ages, hence the ace. and not the nom. is the starting- 
point for the derivation of French words from the Latin. 

scrogg, iv. 6, or show, a shady wood. Norse skogr. T. 

slogan, iv. 25. The war-cry of a border clan. Scotch 
sloghom or sloghome, the war-cry or clan-name. Cp. Irish 
sluagh, army, and corn, a horn. 

swith, iv. 22, 'my lady reads you swith return.' Scotch 
' swith away ! ' means ' away quickly ; ' so 
" King Estmere threw the harp aside, 
And swithe he drew his brand." — Percy Rel. i. p. 75. 
So swith, ' strong,' swithe, 'very.' 

tressure, iv. 8, a flat binding of threads interlaced, so gold- 
traced (tressed) ; Fr. tresse, tresses being threefold plaits of hair. 

trow, iv. 10, 'believe,' trust, cp. true, truth, i>jth. Etym. I v. 

warison, note of assault, iv. 21 . Apparently war-sound. Fr. 
guerre, son. The Scotch warison means 'reward' or 'guerdon:' 
it is used in its right meaning, but spelt waresons in Scott, 
Bannatyne Poems, p. 192. Can he have been misled by the 
other form, warison ? 

weapon- schaw, iv. 28, a muster or show of military forces. 
(So a muster of men or a 'muster' of peacocks. Lat monstro.) 
Schaw is the Scotch form of show. A. S. sceowan. 



CANTO FIFTH. 

I. 

CALL it not vain : — they do not err, 
Who say, that when the Poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 

And celebrates his obsequies : 
Who say, tall cliff and cavern lone, 
For the departed Bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh. 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 10 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

II. 

Not that, in sooth, o'er mortal urn 

Those things inanimate can mourn ; 

But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail 

Of those, who, else forgotten long, 

Lived in the poet's faithful song, 

And, with the poet's parting breath, 

Whose memory feels a second death. 20 

The Maid's pale shade, who wails her lot. 

That love, true love, should be forgot, 

From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 

Upon the gentle Minstrel's bier : 

The phantom Knight, his glory fled, 

Mourns o'er the field he heap'd with dead, 

Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 

And shrieks along the battle-plain. 

The Chief, whose antique crownlet long 

Still sparkled in the feudal song, 30 

Now, from the mountain's misty throne. 

Sees, in the thanedom onceYas owx, 
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His ashes undistinguished lie, 

His place, his power, his memory die : 

His groans the lonely caverns fill, 

Hi§ tears of rage impel the rill ; 

All mourn the Minstrel's harp unstrung, 

Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

III. 

Scarcely the hot assault was staid, 

The terms of truce were scarcely made, 40 

When they could spy, from Branksome's towers, 

The advancing march of martial powers. 

Thick clouds of dust afar appeared, 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 

Bright spears above the columns dun, 

Glanced momentary to the sun ; 

And feudal banners fair displa/d 

The bands that moved to Branksome's aid 

IV. 

Vails not to tell each hardy clan, 

From the fair Middle Marches came ; 50 

The Bloody Heart blazed in the van, 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded name ! 
Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 
Where the Seven Spears of Wedderburne 

Their men in battle-order set ; 
And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 

Of Clarence's Plantagenet. 
Nor list I say what hundreds more, 
From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 60 

And Tweed's fair borders, to the war, 
Beneath the crest of old Dunbar, 

And Hepburn's mingled banners come, 
Down the steep mountain glittering far, 

And shouting still, " A Home ! a Home ! " 

V. 

Now squire and knight, from Branksome sent, 

On many a courteous message went ; 

To every chief and lord they paid 

Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid ; 
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And told them, — how a truce was made, 70 

And how a day of fight was ta'en 

'Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine ; 
And how the Ladye prayed them dear, 

That all would stay the fight to see, 

And deign in love and courtesy, 
To taste of Branksome cheer. 
Nor, while they bade to feast each Scot, 
Were England's noble Lords forgot 
Himself, the hoary Seneschal 

Rode forth, in seemly terms to call 80 

Those gallant foes to Branksome HalL 
Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubb'd, more bold in fight ; 
Nor, when from war and armour free, . 
More famed for stately courtesy : 
But angry Dacre rather chose 
In his pavilion to repose. 

VI. 

Now, noble Dame, perchance you ask, 

How these two hostile armies met ? 
Deeming it were no easy task 90 

To keep the truce which here was set ; 
Where martial spirits, all on fire, 
Breathed only blood and mortal ire. — 
By mutual inroads, mutual blows, 
By habit, and by nation, foes, 

They met on Teviofs strand ; 
They met and sate them mingled down, 
Without a threat, without a frown, 

As brothers meet in foreign land : 
The hands, the spear that lately grasp'd, 100 

Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp'd, 

Were interchanged in greeting dear ; 
Visors were raised, and faces shown, 
And many a friend, to friend made known, 

Partook of social cheer. 
Some drove the jolly bowl about ; 

With dice and draughts some chased the day. 
And some, with many a merry shout, 
In riot, revelry, and rout, 

Pursued the foot-ball play. vv * 
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VIL 

Yet, be it known, had bugles blown, 

Or sign of war been seen, 
Those bands, so fair together ranged, 
Those hands, so frankly interchanged, 

Had dyed with gore the green : 
The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wide, 

And in the groan of death ; 
And whingers, now in friendship bare, 
The social meal to part and share, 120 

Had found a bloody sheath. 
'Twixt truce and war, such sudden change 
Was not infrequent, nor held strange, 

In the old Border-day ; 
But yet on Branksome's towers and town, 
In peaceful merriment sunk down 

The sun's declining ray. 

VIII. 

The blithesome signs of wassel gay 

Deca/d not with the dying day : 

Soon through the latticed windows tall 130 

Of lofty Branksome's lordly hall, 

Divided square by shafts of stone, 

Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone ; 

Nor less the gilded rafters rang 

With merry harp and beakers' clang : 

And frequent, on the darkening plain, 
Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 

As bands, their stragglers to regain, 
Give the shrill watchword of their clan ; 
And revellers o'er their bowls, proclaim 140 

Douglas' or Dacre's conquering name. 

IX. 

Less frequent heard, and fainter still, 

At length the various clamours died ; 
And you might hear, from Branksome hill, 

No sound but Teviofs rushing tide ; 
Save when the changing sentinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell ; 
And save, where, through the dark profound, 
The clanging axe and hammer's sound 
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Rung from the nether lawn ; 150 

For many a busy hand toil'd there, 
Strong pales to shape, and beams to square, 
The lists' dread barriers to prepare 

Against the morrow's dawn. 



Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 

Despite the Dame's reproving eye ; 
Nor mark'd she, as she left her seat, 

Full many a stifled sigh ; 
For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviotfs love, 160 

And many a bold ally. — 
With throbbing head and anxious heart, 
All in her lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep she lay : 
By times, from silken couch she rose ; 
While yet the banner'd hosts repose, 

She view\i the dawning day : 
Of all the hundreds sunk to rest, 
First woke the loveliest and the best 



XL 

She gazed upon the inner court, 170 

Which in the tower's tall shadow lay ; 
Where courser's clang, and stamp, and snort, 

Had rung the livelong yesterday ; 
Now still as death ; till stalking slow, — 

The jingling spurs announced his tread, 
A stately warrior pass'd below ; 

But when he raised his plumed head — 
Blessed Mary ! can it be ? — 
Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers, 
He walks through Branksome's hostile towers, 180 

With fearless step and free. 
She dared not sign, sne dared not speak — 
Oh ! if one page's slumbers break, 

His blood the price must pay ! 
Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 
Not Margaret's yet more precious tears, 

Shall buy his life a day. 



\ 
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XII. 

Yet was his hazard small ; for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 

Of that sly urchin page ; 190 

This to his lord he did impart, 
And made him seem, by glamour art, 

A knight from Hermitage. 
Unchalleng'd thus, the warder's post, 
The court, unchallenged, thus he cross'd, 

For all the vassalage : 
But O ! what magic's quaint disguise 
Could blind fair Margaret's azure eyes ! 

She started from her seat ; 
While with surprise and fear she strove, 200 

And both could scarcely master love — 

Lord Henry's at her feet 

XIII. 

Oft have I mused, what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 

To bring this meeting round ; 
For happy love's a heavenly sight, 
And by a vile malignant sprite 

In such no joy is found ; 
And oft I've deem'd perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have wrought 210 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame ; 
And death to Cranstoun's gallant Knight, 
And to the gentle ladye bright, 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 
But earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so well. 
True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven : 

It is not fantasy's hot fire, 
Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 220 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 
With dead desire it doth not die ; 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie. 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind. — 
Now leave we Margaret and her Knight, 
To tell you of the approaching fight 
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XIV. 

Their warning blasts the bugles blew, 

The pipe's shrill port aroused each clan ; 230 

In haste, the deadly strife to view, 

The trooping warriors eager ran : 
Thick round the lists their lances stood, 
Like blasted pines in Ettrick Wood ; 
To Branksome many a look they threw, 
The combatants' approach to view, 
And bandied many a word of boast, 
About the knight each favour^ most 

xv. 

Meantime full anxious was the Dame ; 

For now arose disputed claim, 240 

Of who should fight for Deloraine, 

'Twixt Harden and 'twixt Thirlestane : 

They 'gan to reckon kin and rent, 

And frowning brow on brow was bent, 

But yet not long the strife — for, lo ! 
Himself, the Knight of Deloraine, 
Strong, as it seem'd, and free from pain, 

In armour sheath'd from top to toe, 
Appeared, and craved the combat due. 
The Dame her charm successful knew, 250 

And the fierce chiefs their claims withdrew. 

XVI. 

When for the lists they sought the plain, 
The stately Ladye's silken rein 

Did noble Howard hold; 
Unarmed by her side he walk'd, 
And much, in courteous phrase, they talkM 

Of feats of arms of old. 
Costly his garb — his Flemish ruff 
Fell o'er his doublet, shaped of buff, 

With satin slash'd and lined ; 260 

Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland fur, 

His hose with silver twined ; 
His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 
Hung in a broad and studded belt; 
Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Call noble Howard, Belted Will. 
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xvn. 

Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 
Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground : 
White was her wimple, and her veil, 
And her loose locks a chaplet pale 

Of whitest roses bound ; 
The lordly Angus, by her side, 
In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 
Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broider'd rem, 
He deem'd, she shuddered at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal fight ; 
But cause of terror, all unguesstf, 
Was fluttering in her gentle breast, 
When, in their chairs of crimson placed, 
The Dame and she the barriers graced. 

XVIII. 

Prize of the field, the young Buccleuch, 
An English knight led forth to view ; 
Scarce rued the boy his present plight, 
So much he long , d to see the fight. 
Within the lists, in knightly pride, 
High Home and haughty Dacre ride ; 
Their leading staffs of steel they wield, 
As Marshals of the mortal field ; 
While to each knight their care assign'd, 
Like vantage of the sun and wind. 
Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim, 
In King and Queen, and Warden's name, 

That none, while lasts the strife, 
Should dare, by look, or sign, or word, 
Aid to a champion to afford, 

On peril of his life ; 
And not a breath the silence broke, 
Till thus the alternate Heralds spoke : — 

XIX. 
ENGLISH HERALD. 

" Here standeth Richard of Musgrave, 
Good knight and true, and freely born, 

Amends from Deloraine to crave, 
For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 
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He sayeth, that William of Deloraine 

Is traitor false by Border laws ; 
This with his sword he will maintain, 

So Jielp him God and his good cause ! " 

XX. 

SCOTTISH HERALD. 

" Here standeth William of Deloraine, 310 

Good knight and true, of noble strain, 
Who sayeth, that foul treason's stain, 
Since he bore arms, ne'er soiPd his coat ; 
And that, so help him God above ! 
He will on Musgrave's body prove, 
He lies most foully m his throat." 

LORD DACRE. 

u Forward, brave champions to the fight ! 
Sound trumpets ! " — 

LORD HOME. 

— " God defend the right ! w — 
Then Teviot ! how thine echoes rang, 
When bugle-sound and trumpet-clang 320 

Let loose the martial foes. 
And in mid list, with shield poised high, 
And measured step and wary eye, 

The combatants did close. 

XXI. 

Ill would it suit your gentle ear, 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound, 

And blood pour'd down from many a wound ; 

For desperate was the strife, and long, 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 330 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors fight ! 

For I have seen war's lightning flashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing, 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashing, 

And scorn'd, amid the reeling strife, 

To yield a step for death or life.— 
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XXII. 

'Tis done, 'tis done ! that fatal blow 
Has stretch'd him on the bloody plain ; 

He strives to rise — Brave Musgrave, no ! 340 

Thence never shalt thou rise again ! 

He chokes in blood — some friendly hand 
Undo the visor's barred band, 

Unfix the gorget's iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp ! 

O, bootless aid !— haste, holy Friar, 

Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 

Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 

And smooth his path from earth to heaven ! 

XXIII. 

In haste the holy Friar sped : — 350 

His naked foot was dyed with red. 

As through the lists he ran : 
Unmindful of the shouts on high, 
That hail'd the conqueror's victory, 

He raised the dying man ; 
Loose waved his silver beard and hair, 
As o'er him he kneel'd down in prayer; 
And still the crucifix on high 
He holds before his darkening eye ; 
And still he bends an anxious ear, 360 

His faltering penitence to hear; 

Still props him from the bloody sod, 
Still, even when soul and body part, 
Pours ghostly comfort on his heart, 

And bids him trust in God ! 
Unheard he prays ; — the death-pang's o'er ! 
Richard of Musgrave breathes no more. 

XXIV. 

As if exhausted in the fight, 

Or musing o'er the piteous sight, 

The silent victor stands ; 370 

His beaver did he not unclasp, 
Mark'd not the shouts, felt not the grasp 

Of gratulating hands. 
When lo ! strange cries of wild surprise, 
Mingled with seeming terror, rise 

Among the Scottish bands ; 
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And all, amid the throng'd array- 
In panic haste give open way 
To a half-naked ghastly man, 

Who downward from the castle ran : 380 

He cross'd the barriers at a bound, 
And wild and haggard look'd around, 

As dizzy and in pain ; 
And all, upon the armed ground, 

Knew William of Deloraine ! 
Each ladye sprung from seat with speed : 
Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

" And who art thou," they cried, 
" Who hast this battle fought and won?* 
His plume'd helm was soon undone — 390 

" Cranstoun of Teviot-side ! 
For this fair prize I've fought and won," — 
And to the Ladye led her son. 

xxv. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kiss'd, 

And often press'd him to her breast; 

For, under all her dauntless show, 

Her heart had throbb'd at every blow ; 

Yet not Lord Cranstoun deign'd she greet, 

Though low he kneeled at her feet 

Me lists not tell what words were made, 400 

What Douglas, Home, and Howard said — 

— For Howard was a generous foe — 
And how the clan united pray'd 

The Ladye would the feud forego, 
And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Cranstoun's Lord and Teviot's Flower. 

XXVI. 

She look'd to river, look'd to hill, 

Thought on the Spirit's prophecy, 
Then broke her silence stern and still, — 

" Not you, but Fate, has vanquish'd me; 410 

Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot's tide and Branksome's tower, 

For pride is quelFd, and love is free." — 
She took fair Margaret by the hand, 
Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand ; 

That hand to Cranstoun's lord gavfc s\\fe\ — 
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" As I am true to thee and thine, 
Do thou be true to me and mine ! 

This clasp of love our bond shall be ; 
For this is your betrothing day, 
And alf these noble lords shall stay, 

To grace it with their company." — 

XXVII. 

All as they left the listed plain, 

Much of the story she did gain ; 

How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 

And of his page, and of the Book 

Which from the wounded knight he took ; 

And how he sought her castle high, 

That morn, by help of gramarye ; 

How, in Sir William's armour dight, 

Stolen by his page, while slept the knight, 

He took on him the single fight 

But half his tale he left unsaid, 

And lingered till he johVd the maid. — 

Cared not the Ladye to betray 

Her mystic arts in view of day; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came, 

Of that strange page the pride to tame, 

From his foul hands the Book to save, 

And send it back to Michael's grave. — 

Needs not to tell each tender word ■ 

'Twixt Margaret and 'twixt Cranstoun's lord; 

Nor how she told of former woes, 

And how her bosom fell and rose, 

While he and Musgrave bandied blows. — 

Needs not these lovers' joys to tell : 

One day, fair maids, you'll know them welL 

XXVIII. 

William of Deloraine, some chance 
. Had waken'd from his deathlike trance; 

And taught that, in the listed plain, 
Another in his arms and shield, 
Against fierce Musgrave axe did wield, 

Under the name of Deloraine. 
Hence, to the field, unarm'd, he ran, 
And hence his presence scared the clan, 
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Who held him for some fleeting wraith, 
And not a man of blood and breath. 
Not much this new ally he loved, 
Yet, when he saw what hap had proved, 

He greeted him right heartilie : 460 

He would not waken old debate, 
For he was void of rancorous hate 

Though rude, and scant of courtesy ; 
In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 
Unless when men-at-arms withstood, 
Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 
He ne'er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 
Ta'en in fair fight from gallant foe : 
And so 'twas seen of him, e'en now, 

When on dead Musgrave he look'd down ; 470 
Grief darkened on his rugged brow, 
Though half disguised with a frown ; 
And, thus, while sorrow bent his head, 
His foeman's epitaph he made : — 

XXIX. 

" Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here ! 

I ween my deadly enemy ; 
For if I slew thy brother dear, 

Thou slew'st a sister's son to me ; 
And when I lay in dungeon cjark, 

Of Naworth's Castle, long months three, 480 

Till ransom'd for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 
And, Musgrave, could our fight be tried, 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 
No mortal man should us divide, 

Till one, or both of us, did die : 
Yet rest thee God ! for well I know 
I ne'er shall find a nobler foe. 
In all the northern counties here, 
Whose word is Snaffle, spur, and spear, 490 

Thou wert the best to follow gear ! 
Twas pleasure as we look'd behind, 
To see how thou the chase could'st wind, 
Cheer the dark blood-hound on his way, 
And with the bugle rouse the fray ! 
I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive again." — 
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XXX. 

So mourn'd he, till Lord Dacre's band, 

Were bowning back to Cumberland. 

They raised brave Musgrave from the field, 500 

And laid him on his bloody shield ; 

On levelTd lances, four and four, 

By turns, the noble burden bore, 

Before, at times, upon the gale, 

Was heard the Minstrel's plaintive wail ; 

Behind, four priests, in sable stole, 

Sung requiem for the warrior's soul : 

Around, the horsemen slowly rode ; 

With trailing pikes the spearmen trode ; 

And thus the gallant knight they bore, $10 

Through Liddesdale to Leven's shore ; 

Thence to Holme Coltrame's lofty nave, 

And laid him in his father's grave. 

The harp's wild notes, though hush'd the song, 

The mimic march of death prolong ; 

Now seems it far, and now a-near, 

Now meets, and now eludes the ear ; 

Now seems some mountain side to sweep, 

Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 

Seems now as if the Minstrel's wail, $20 

Now the sad requiem, loads the gale ; 

Last, o'er the warrior's closing grave, 

Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell, 
Why he, who touched the harp so well, 
Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil, 
Wander a poor and thankless soil, 
When the more generous Southern Land 
Would well requite his skilful hand. 

The Aged Harper, howsoe'er 530 

His only friend, his harp, was dear, 
Liked not to hear it rank'd so high 
Above his flowing poesy : 
Less liked he still, that scornful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear ; 
High was the sound, as thus again 
The bard resumed his minstrel strain. 
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I and 2 Observe how the poet rises above the simple ballad 
here ; hitherto the poem lias been rather a romance of incident, 
and of incidents that are interesting in themselves, as involving 
elements of marvellousness, heroism, and a little mystery, but 
here we approach nearer the higher imaginative poetry of feeling, 
of which Wordsworth's ode on the ' Intimations of Immortality' 
is an example. The object of imaginative literature being to 
give pleasure, it naturally selects those ideas of nature which 
address themselves not to the logical or scientific understanding, 
but to the feelings and the imagination. One of the terrors of 
death is the apparent callousness of nature to the fate of her 
children, therefore the poet directly combats this by appealing to 
the sights and sounds of nature as proofs of her sympathy with the 
loss of her priest — the Bard. 

Thus he appeals to the mountain-rills and the dew on the 
flowers as the signs of weeping, to the echoes of the wind in the 
hollows of the hills, the soughing of the trees, and the melancholy 
murmurs of the river, as the notes of wailing at the Bard's funeral. 
The solitary grandeur of mountain scenery is especially stimulat- 
ing to the imagination, as every traveller feels, and as the super- 
stitions of the inhabitants shew. 

1 call it not vain. 'It' is the belief which follows. 

And rivers teach, etc. The sympathy of nature with man's 
distress is a favourite theme with modern poets. Milton touches 
the same feeling when he makes Cambridge, under the figure of 
its river, lament the death of Lycidas, by the slowness of its 
stream, and by its banks being in the garb of mourning, ex- 
pressing his grief, like the blood -coloured hyacinth or iris, which 
was fabled to have on its petals the letters AI or alai, alas ! — 
" Next Camus, reverend sire, came footing slow, 
His mantle hairy and with bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe, 
' Ah ! who hath reft,' quoth he, ' my dearest pledge?' " 
Notice how Milton uses the little classical fable to idealize the 
sluggish fen-country. 

2 So Shelley makes all the powers oi TObxre tmsobc&. Vss. 

SCOTT— LAV. III. J D 
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Adonais, grateful for the songs in which he had celebrated their 
•praises. — Adonais, xiv. — 

" All he had loved and moulded into thought, 

From shape and hue and odour and sweet sound, 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watchtower, and her hair unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 

Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day ; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 
And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay." 
[The lovely forms, colours, scents, and sounds of nature seem 
fainter, as if mourning for the death of the poet Keats, who had 
so perfectly expressed them in his verse : the morn after his death 
seems dull and dim, as if the dew which should glitter on the 
ground had passed into a tearful mist, obscuring the sun's rays 
from peering freely over the Eastern hilltops, while sea and sky 
alike 'sob' in stormy sympathy.] 

Whose memory feels. Whose grammatically would refer to the 
poet, but the emphasis previously laid on the ' who lived ' shews 
that they are the antecedents. 

All mourn the MinstreVs harp unstrung^ etc. Compare 
Adonais, ix. — 

* ' O weep for Adonais ! — The quick dreams, 
The passion-winged ministers of thought, 
Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not, — 
Wander no more from kindling brain to brain, 
But droop there, whence they sprung ; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart where, after their sweet pain, 
They ne'er will gather strength, nor find a home again." 

[The succession of beautiful creations of his fancy, drawing 
their life not from the outward world but from his imagination, 
and set in songs that were musical with his own love of nature, 
has now, alas ! come to a close. There will be no more new 
fancies to thrill men's hearts with sympathy with the poet, for 
the creative power that could soar so high aloft now lies low, 
benumbed with the death-stroke that has chilled the poet's 
heart.] 

Observe how Scott, the poet of external nature, speaks of 
actual beings as lamenting their poet ; to Shelley dreams are as 
real as living persons ; they were indeed to Shelley, as to Keats, 
the * flocks' whom his young spirit * fed.' 

Scott, now pretending to moderate his personification of nature 
as too bold, expands the same idea in a new form, by describing 
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the mountains, groves, and plains as still haunted by the spirits 
of those whom the poet has made live again in his song. The 
dew on the flower is now the maiden's tear ; the moan of the 
wind the knight's lament that the fame he lived for will die 
through the poet's death ; the groan of the cavern and tears that 
flood the rill mark the anger of the chief, whose power was long 
celebrated in the feudal ballads, but whose grave, now unsung, 
will be ' undistinguished ' from that of the meanest of the churls 
he ruled. 

4 vails m . Simple for compound (Lat valere) ; for the omis- 
sion of * it* cp. him listed, ii. 13, and for the omission of * which* 
or 'that/ Introd. Gram. iv. 

Bloody Heart: It was to a Douglas that Robert Bruce com- 
mitted his heart to be carried to the Holy Land : hence their 
arms. 

spurn. Generally active, to kick with the spur ; here neuter, 
to ' kick up the heels.' 

Seven Spears. The seven sons of Sir David Home of Wed- 
derburn. 

Swinton. " At the battle of Beauge in France, the Duke of 
Clarence, brother to Henry V., was unhorsed by Sir John Swin- 
ton, who distinguished him by a coronet of precious stones which 
he wore round his crest." — SCOTT. 

list, Gl. 

5 prayed them dear[ly], i.e. as a matter she prized highly. 

6 sate them mingled down. Compare the friendly intercourse 
between some of the French and German outposts in exchanging 
necessaries during the long siege of Metz. For 'sate them, 1 cp. 
on ii. 21. 

visor, Gl. 

jolly bowl. So c the jolly god.' See note on iii. 2. 

7 whinger, Gl. 

8 wassel, Gl. 

9 Strong pales, etc. This line was not in the first edition. * It 
was perhaps inserted to make the picture more concrete. 

lists. Gl. 

10 by times. The older form of the preposition is generally 
used, be-times, i.e. by the proper time, 'early.' 

silken. Think what is the force of the epithet. 

11 Ousenatn or Oxnam, the seat of the Cranstouns, near 
Jedburgh and Cessford. 

12 glamour iii., Gl. 

13 True love's the gift, Cp. iii. I for a similar burst of feel- 
ing, marking, as this does, that Cranstoun's love for Max^KKXVsk 
the central point of the poem. 
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14 pert, GL 

15 The Dame her charm, etc. See ill. 23. 

16 doublet, marchmen, GL 

£»^I A material so thick as often to resist a blow from a 
.sword : it was properly made from the skin of the buffe, biiffle, or 
buff-ale. 

slash' d. Properly * cat, 7 hence ' ait so as to shew openings of 
another materiaL* 

17 wimple, GL 

cause of terror. Cp. II. 

18 scarce rued the boy. Another touch of character, to in- 
terest us in his fate, cp. iii. 15. Rue, GL 

" The whole scene of the duel or judicial combat is conducted 
according to the strictest ordinances of chivalry*, and delineated 
with all the minuteness of an ancient romancer. The reader 
will probably find it rather tedious, all but the concluding stan- 
zas, which are in a loftier measure — ? T is done, 't is done ! " — 
Jeffrey. 

19 despiteous. An old form of despiteful; so Hubert says of 
his tears (K. John I. iv. 34), 

' Turning despiteous torture out of door.' 
scathe, GL 

20 strain, GL 

21 claymore, GL 

22 visor, gorget, bootless, shrive (shrift), GL 

23 Another of Scott's vivid pictures. Notice the epithets, 
and how the outward guise and action of the Friar is made to 
express his inner feelings. 

24 The effect of the scene is heightened by Deloraine ap- 
pearing before it is known who Cranstoun is. Incidents inter- 
esting in themselves are generally of three kinds — (1) the mar- 
vellous, of which the magical interventions of the Ladye, the 
Wizard, and the Dwarf are instances ; (2) danger and adventure, 
as the combats of Cranstoun with Deloraine and with Musgrave 
and the night-ride to Melrose ; (3) the unexpected, esp. a mys- 
tification, which creates in the reader a perpetual wonder and 
curiosity to know what is coming next : of this last we have a 
good instance here. Eng. Less. § 69. 

The poem, as far as the story goes, is now practically finished, 
for the sixth canto seems added only to give the poet the oppor- 
tunity of describing the marriage feast — something like the last 
chapter in a novel. As however it contains the beautiful little 
romance of Rosabelle, we could not spare it. 

beaver, GL ; marshal, cp. s. v. seneschal GL 

as dizzy. Complete the construction. 

2$ Compare this with the struggle of feeling in iv. 25, and 
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observe how the Ladye's abhorrence of Cranstoun is brought out 
by contrast with her tenderness towards her son. 
list, GL 

26 influence. Cp. L 17 and note. 

2 7 gramarye iiL and vL, dfigA/ L and vL, GL 
needs not to tdL Cp. him listed, iL 13. 

28 wraith, GL 

Observe the rhymes here: wraith, breath; loved, proved; 
blood% withstood, fend ; head, made. Cp. on Introd. Metre, IV. 

29 it was long of thee. Along of, in sense of * on account 
of,' O. E. ge-lang, is quite a different word from along, in sense 
of 'lengthwise,* O. EL on longe. Cp. CorioL v. iv. 31, 'All 
this is long of yon f and Cymbeline says, v. v. 271, ' And long 
of her it was That we meet here so strangely. ' 

mark. Measures have often no plural, cp. 'ten stone,' 
' score, ' etc; forderiv. cp. GL 

gear, GL 

as we lootfd behind. The Scotch have made the inroad, and 
are now returning with their booty ; Musgrave tracks their wind- 
ing course with the bloodhound. The bloodhound was regularly 
used to follow marauders. 

30 bourne iiL, stole vL, requiem iv., nave, GL 

31 Epilogue — stave, misprised, GL 



GLOSSARY TO CANTO V 

[ Words which have occurred in a previous Canto will be/bund in 
the Glossary to that Canto. \ 

beaver, v. 24 (cp. aventayle, Canto II., Glossary), a mov- 
able mouthpiece of a helmet to enable the wearer to drink. Cp. 
bever-age ; Fr. boire ; O. F. bevere ; Lat. bibere (cp. ivory and 
eburnine, Canto VI., Glossary). 

boot-less, v. 22, 'unavailing;' cp. booty, to boot, &/-ter; Icel. 
bSta-lauss, ' bootless/ ' getting no redress ;' O. H. G. puoz; as 
by Grimm's law, Etym. I. 

clay-more, or glaymore, v. 21, great (iron) sword. Gaelic 
daidheamh, glaive, Lat. gladius ; more, l great ;' and cp. Welsh, 
glaif, l sword,' and mawr, 'great* 

doublet, v. 16, a coat made doubly thick, wadded for defence. 
Cp. acton. 

gear, v. 29, ' Thou wert the best to follow gear ' (booty) : gear 
means armour, goods, booty, any tools, money. 'Graithed in 
his gear' means ready in his armour. In Spenser, F. Q. 11. iv. 
26, ' in her most gorgeous geare,' i.e. dress. Icel. gerth, gear, 
harness, armour. Cp. gjord a girdle, gyrda to gird. 

gorget, v. 22, armour on the throat (gorge). Cp. corslet, 
Canto I., Glossary. 

list, v. 9, (1) selvage (self-edge) of cloth; (2) a line enclosing; 
(3) plur. enclosure within lines, ground for combat. G. leiste, 
Lat. licium, It. liccia, lizza, both list of cloth and lists of tilt-yard. 
W. Etym. vi. 

mark, v. 29, 13s. 4d., an amount marked off as a fixed mea- 
sure = 8 oz. of silver. Cp. march, Canto I., Glossary. (Others 
from Venetian St. Mark. ) 

misprise, v. 32, cp. Fr. mi-priser, to despise, to value at a 
low trice, Lat. minus pretium. Etym. III. 

nave, v. 30, the body of church as distinguished from the aisles 
or wings ; it comes from the Low Latin expression ' navis eccle- 
siae,' esp. used of the ' vaulted roof,' which is supposed to be 
compared to the hull of a ship ; Fr. nef, is both a ship and a 
nave. But is not the Low Latin expression a corruption of some 
Teutonic word like navel, cp. nave of wheel? Wedgwood notices 
the likeness between Sp. cubo, a nave of wheel, and It. cuba, 
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nave of church. The Icel. pi. nafir (A. S. nafir) means ' the 
clasps, naves or rings by which the projecting ends of beams at 
the corners of walls were welded together ; cp. Vigfusson. This 
agrees with the use in Ducange, * in nave quae est super altare 
sarta tecta restauravit. ' Etym. v. 

port, v. 14, "the pipe's shrill port" i.e. a catch or lively tune, 
esp. for bagpipes. (Gaelic. ) 

scathe, v. 19, 'injury/ as in scathe-loss, unscathed. G. 

schaden, * to injure.' 

seneschal, v. 2, the oldest servant, steward. O. H. G. sini- 
skalk; Gotr. sineigs, old; skalks, servant. — D. W. Cp. mar-shal, 
v. 24, from mare-schalk, horse -servant, then master of the horse. 
Schalk seems to be used in old Scotch both for servant and ' 
knight. Cp. German knecht, and Eng. thane. 

shrift, v. 22, absolution, from to shrive, A. S. scrifan, Germ. 
schreiben, Lat. scribo. The derivation is supposed to come from 
the ' written ' penance imposed, but was there any * writing ' in 
the matter. These words originally meant to ' scratch ;' so does 
not ' shrift ' mean the blotting out of sins, lit. the scratching out ? 
Cp. to scribble with to ' scribble (or card) wool ;' so to scrub, 
scrape. Etym. vi. 1. 

stave, v. 30, in the sense of ' song,' is a metaphor from the 
stave of a cask, hence a part, e.g. in psalm-singing,, * a verse 
given out to be repeated by the congregation.' It is the same 
word as staff. W. Cp. Etym. iv. 

strain, v. 20, A. S. and Scotch, strynd, 'kindred,' cp. 'he has 
a strynd or strain of his grandfather,' i.e. resembles him. W. T. 

thane, v. 2, a Saxon title of honour, though from thenian, to 
serve : G. dienen. The motto of the Prince of Wales is Ich dien, 
' I serve.' [So knight is knecht, a servant ; the prime minister is 
the chief servant, or ' little man ' (Lat. minor, minister) as op- 
posed to the king or magister, ' the great man.'] 

visor, v. 22, the part of the helmet which let down over the 
face (visage). Fr. visiere. See under aventayle, Canto II., . 
Glossary. 

wassail, v. 8, revel, wassailers, revellers. Lit. 'be hale,' i.e. 
your good health, A. S. waes hael ! to which the answer was 
'drinc hael,' i.e. I drink you good health. So compare how 
'something to drink your health' has become the stereotyped 
form of begging for a drink. The customs of grace-cups in col- 
leges seem to be relics of the solemn forms of health-drinking 
among our Norse ancestors ; cp. Hamlet, I. iv. 8-20, and 
carouse, Canto VI., Glossary. 

whinger, v. 7, a sort of hanger used fox o.Vsv\lt ^XxaRaSs^ ton&. 
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a weapon in broils : like whinyard, it is apparently a fanciful 
corruption of hanger (a dirk hung at the side), formed from the 
ivhizzing, whinging, or swinging blow. So Icel. hvina, is to 
' whiz ' of a shaft. Cp. Etym. v. 

wimple, v. 17, a folded neckerchief; to wimple is to fold, and 
' the wimpling burn ' means the winding stream. G. wimpel, a 
flag, represented in French by guimpe, O. F. guimple (as war by 
#«erre). 

wraith, v. 28, the spectral apparition of a living person. De- 
rivation unknown. Is it not wreathe, writhe, a spectre being like 
a wreath of mist ? 
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CANTO SIXTH. 



BREATHES there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! « 

Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn'd, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell.; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 10 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. 

n. 

O Caledonia 1 stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child \ 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 20 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow's streams still let me stray 30 

Though none should guide my festo\a \toj % 
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Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 
Though there forgotten and alone, 
The Bard may draw his parting groan. 

ill. 

Not scorn'd like me, to Branksome Hall 

The Minstrels came, at festive call ; 

Trooping they came from near and far, 

The jovial priests of mirth and war ; 40 

Alike for feast and fight prepared, 

Battle and banquet both they shared. 

Of late, before each martial clan, 

They blew their death-note in the van, 

But now, for every merry mate, 

Rose the portcullis* iron grate ; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string, 

They dance, they revel, and they sing, 

Till the rude turrets shake and ring. 

IV. 

Me lists not at this tide declare 50 

The splendour of the spousal rite, 
How muster'd in the chapel fair 

Both maid and matron, squire and knight ; 
Me lists not tell of owches rare, 
Of mantles green, and braided hair, 
And kirtles furr'd with miniver ; 
What plumage waved the altar round, 
How spurs and ringing chainlets sound ; 
And hard it were for bard to speak 
The changeful hue of Margaret's cheek ; 60 

That lovely hue which comes and flies, 
As awe and shame alternate rise ! 

V. 

Some bards have sung, the Ladye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 
Nor durst the rites of spousal grace, 
So much she feartl each holy place. 
False slanders these : — I trust right well 
She wrought not by forbidden spell ; 
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For mighty words and signs have power 

O'er sprites in planetary hour : 70 

Yet scarce I praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

But this for faithful truth I say, 
The Ladye by the altar stood, 

Of sable velvet her array, 
And on her head a crimson hood, 
With pearls embroider^ and entwined, 
Guarded with gold, with ermine lined ; 
A merlin sat upon her wrist, 
Held by a leash of silken twist 80 

VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon : 

'Twas now the merry hour of noon, 

And in the lofty arched hall 

Was spread the gorgeous festival. 

Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 

Marshall'd the rank of every guest ; 

Pages, with ready blade, were there, 

The mighty meal to carve and share : 

O'er capon, heron-shew, and crane, 

And princely peacock's gilded train, 90 

And o'er the boar-head, garnish'd brave, 

And cygnet from St. Mary's wave ; 

O'er ptarmigan and venison, 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rose the riot and the din, 

Above, beneath, without, within ! 

For, from the lofty balcony, 

Rung trumpet, shalm, and psaltery : 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quafPd, 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laugh'd ; 100 

Whisper'd young knights, in tone more mild, 

To ladies fair ; and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high perch'd on beam, 

The clamour join'd with whistling scream, 

And flapp'd their wings, and shook their bells, 

In concert with the stag-hounds' yells. 

Round go the flasks of ruddy wine, 

From Bordeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine ; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry. "vv* 
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VIL 

The Goblin Page, omitting stOl 

No opportunity of ill, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high, 

To rouse debate and jealousy ; 

Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, 

By nature fierce, and 'warm with wine. 

And now in humour highly crossM, 

About some steeds his band had lost, 

High words to words succeeding still, 

Smote, with his gauntlet, stout Hunthfll ; 

A hot and hardy Rutherford, 

Whom men called Dickon Draw-the-sword. 

He took it on the page's saye, 

Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 

Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose, 

The kindling discord to compose : 

Stern Rutherford right little said, 

But bit his glove, and shook his head. — 

A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 

Stout Conrad, cold, and drench'd in blood, 

His bosom gored with many a wound, 

Was by a woodman's lymeniog found ; 

Unknown the manner of his death, 

Gone was his brand, both sword and sheath; 

But ever from that time, 'twas said, 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 

vni. 

The dwarf who fear'd his master's eye 
Might his foul treachery espy, 
Now sought the castle buttery, 
Where many a yeoman, bold and free, 
Revell'd as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly selle. 
Watt Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fire-the- Braes ; 
And he, as by his breeding bound, 
To Howard's merry-men sent it round. 
To quit them, on the English side, 
Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 
" A deep carouse to yon fair bride." 
At every pledge, from vat and pail, 
Foam'd form in floods the nut-brown ale; 
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While shout the riders every one ; 
Such day of mirth ne'er cheered their clan, 
Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 
When in the cleuch the buck was ta'en. 

IX. 

The wily page, with vengeful thought, 

Remember'd him of TinlimVs yew, 
And swore, it would be dearly bought 

That ever he the arrow drew. 
First, he the yeoman did molest, 160 

With bitter gibe and taunting jest ; 
Told, how he fled at Solway strife, 
And how Hob Armstrong chee^d his wife ; 
Then, shunning still his powerful arm, 
At unawares he wrought him harm ; 
From trencher stole his choicest cheer; 
Dash'd from his lips his can of beer; 
Then, to his knee sly creeping on, 
With bodkin pierc'd him to the bone : 
The venom'd wound, and festering joint, 170 

Long after rued that bodkin's point 
The startled yeoman swore and spurn'd, 
And board and flagons overturn'dL 
Riot and clamour wild began : 
Back to the hall the Urchin ran ; 
Took in a darkling nook his post, 
And grinn'd and mutteiM, " Lost! lost! lost!" 



By this, the Dame, lest further fray 

Should mar the concord of the day, 

Had bid the Minstrels tune their lay. 180 

And first stept forth old Albert Graeme, 

The Minstrel of that ancient name ; 

Was none who struck the harp so well, 

Within the Land Debateable ; 

Well friended, too, his hardy kin, 

Whoever lost, were sure to win ; 

They sought the beeves that made their broth, 

In Scotland and in England both. 

In homely guise, as nature bade, 

His simple song the Borderer said. 190 
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XI. 
ALBERT GRiEME. 

It was an English ladye bright, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
And she would marry a Scottish knight. 

For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall, 
But they were sad ere day was done, 

Though Love was still the lord of alL 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 2CD 
Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 

For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all ! 

XII. 

That wine she had not tasted well, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
When dead, in her true love's arms, she fell, 

For Love was still the lord of all ! 210 

He pierced her brother to the heart, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; — 

So perish all would true love part, 
That Love may still be lord of alL 

And then he took the cross divine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And died for her sake in Palestine ; 
So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful prove, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 220 

Pray for their souls who died for love, 

For Love shall still be lord of all ! 
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XIII. 

As ended Albert's simple lay, 

Arose a bard of loftier port ; 
For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 

Renown'd in haughty Henry's court : 
There rung thy harp, unrivalPd long, 
Fitztraver of the silver song ! 

The gentle Surrey loved his lyre — 
Who has not heard of Surrey's fame ! 230 

His was the hero's soul of fire, 
And his the bard's immortal name, 
And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 

XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar, 

And oft, within some olive grove, 
When even came with twinkling star, 

They sung of Surrey's absent love. 
His step the Italian peasant sta/d, 

And deem'd that spirits from on high, 240 

Round where some hermit saint was laid, 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 
So sweet did harp and voice combine, 

To praise the name of Geraldine. 

xv. 

Fitztraver ! O what tongue may say 

The pangs thy faithful bosom knew, 
When Surrey, of the deathless lay, 

Ungrateful Tudor's sentence slew ? 
Regardless of the tyrant's frown, 
His harp call'd wrath and vengeance down. 250 

He left for Naworth's iron towers, 
Windsor's green glades, and courtly bowers, 
And, faithful to his patron's name, 
With Howard still Fitztraver came ; 
Lord William's foremost favourite he, 
And chief of all his minstrelsy. 

XVI. 
FITZTRAVER. 

Twas All-souls' eve, and Surrey's heart beat high ; 
He heard the midnight bell with. &\msrc& ^\asx.> 



I 
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Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh, 
When wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 260 

To show to him the ladye of his heart, 
Albeit betwixt them roar'd the ocean grim ; 

Yet so the sage had hight to play his part, 
That he should see her form in life and limb, 
And mark, if still she loved, and still she thought of him. 

XVII. 

Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye, 

To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 
Save that before a mirror, huge and high, ; 

A hallowM taper shed a glimmering light 
On mystic implements of magic might ; 270 

On cross, and character, and talisman, 
And almagest, and altar, nothing bright : 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan, 
As watch-light by the bed of some departing man. 

XVIII. 

But soon, within that mirror huge and high, 

Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 
And forms upon its breast the Earl 'gan spy 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 
Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 

To form a lordly and a lofty room, 280 

Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam, 

Placed by a couch of Agra's silken loom. 
And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid in gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair all the pageant — but how passing fair 

The slender form which lay on couch of Ind ! 
O'er her white bosom strand her hazel hair, 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined ; 
All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined, 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine, 
Some strain that seem'd her inmost soul to find : — 290 

That favour'd strain was Surrey's raptured line, 
That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine. 

xx. 

Slow roll'd the clouds upon the lovely form, 
And swept the goodly vision all away— 
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So royal envy roll'd the murky storm 

O'er my beloved Master's glorious day. 
Thou jealous ruthless tyrant ! Heaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children's latest line, 
The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

The gory bridal bed, the plunder'd shrine, 300 
The murdered Surrey's blood, the tears of Geraldine ! 
• 

XXL 

Both Scots, and Southern chiefs, prolong 

Applauses of Fitztraver's song : 

These hated Henry's name as death, 

And those still held the ancient faith. — 

Then, from his seat with lofty air, 

Rose Harold, bard of brave St Clair ; 

St Clair, who, feasting high at Home, 

Had with that lord to battle come. 

Harold was born where restless seas 310 

Howl round the storm-swept Orcades ; 

Where erst St. Clairs held princely sway 

O'er isle and islet, strait and bay ; — 

Still nods their palace to its fall, 

Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall ! 

Thence oft he marked fierce Pentland rave, 

As if grim Odin rode her wave ; 

And watch'd, the whilst, with visage pale, 

And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 

For all of wonderful and wild 320 

Had rapture for the lonely child. 

XXII. 

And much of wild and wonderful 

In these rude isles might fancy cull ; 

For thither came, in times afar, 

Stern Lochlin's sons of roving war, 

The Norsemen train'd to spoil and blood, 

Skill'd to prepare the raven's food ; 

Kings of the main their leaders brave, 

Their barks the dragons of the wave. 

And there, in many a stormy vale, 330 

The Scald had told his wondrous tale ; 

And many a Runic column high 

Had witnessed grim idolatry. 
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And thus had Harold, in his youth, 

Learn'd many a Saga's rhyme uncouth, — 

Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curl'd, 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world ; 

Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell 

Maddens the battle's bloody swell ; 

Of Chiefs, who, guided through the gloom 340 

By the pale death-lights of the tomb, 

Ransacked the graves of warriors old, 

Their falchions wrench'd from corpses' hold, 

Waked the deaf tomb with war's alarms, 

And bade the dead arise to arms ! 

With war and wonder all on flame, 

To Roslin's bowers young Harold came, 

Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 

He learn'd a milder minstrelsy ; 

Yet something of the Northern spell 350 

Mix'd with the softer numbers welL 

XXIII. 
HAROLD. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell : 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

" Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

The blackening wave is edged with white; 360 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 

Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh* 

Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay; 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ?" — 

" 'Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 

To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my ladye-mother there 370 

Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 
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'Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 
But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If 'tis not fill'd by Rosabelle."— 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night, 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

'Twas broader than the watch-fire's light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 380 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 
'Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 

And seen from cavern'd Hawthornden. 

Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud, 

Where Roslin's chiefs uncoffin'd lie ; 
Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 390 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each St. Clair was buried there, 400 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung, 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle I 

XXIV. 

So sweet was Harold's piteous lay, 

Scarce mark'd the guests the darkened hall, 

Though, long before the sinking day, 
A wondrous shade involved them. ^51% 
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It was not eddying mist or fog, 
Drain'd by the sun from fen or bog ; 

Of no eclipse had sages told ; 410 

And yet, as it came on apace, 
Each one could scarce his neighbour's face, 

Could scarce his own stretch'd hand behold. 
A secret horror check'd the feast, 
And chill'd the soul of every guest; 
Even the high Dame stood half aghast, 
She knew some evil on the blast ; 
The elvish page fell to the ground, 
And, shuddering, mutter'd, " Found ! found ! found ! n 

XXV. 

Then sudden, through the darken'd air 420 

A flash of lightning came ; 
So broad, so bright, so red the glare, 

The castle seem'd on flame. 
Glanced every rafter of the hall, 
Glanced every shield upon the wall ; 
Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 
Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 
Full through the guests' bedazzled band 
Resistless flash'd the levin-brand, 

And fill'd the hall with smouldering smoke, 430 

As on the elvish page it broke. 

It broke with thunder long and loud, 
Dismay'd the brave, appall'd the proud,— 
From sea to sea the larum rung ; 
On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal, 

To arms the startled warders sprung. 
When ended was the dreadful roar, 
The elvish dwarf was seen no more ! 

XXVL 

Some heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 
Some saw a sight, not seen by all; ^& 

That dreadful voice was heard by some, 
Cry, with loud summons, " Gylbin, COME !* 
Aiid on the spot where burst the brand, 

Just where the page had flung him down, 
Some saw an arm, and some a hand, 
And some the waving of a gown. 
The guests in silence prayed and shook, 
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And terror dimm'd each lofty look. 

But none of all the astonished train 

Was so dismay'd as Deloraine : 450 

His blood did freeze, his brain did burn, 

Twas fear'd his mind would ne'er return ; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Like him of whom the story ran, 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 
At length, by fits, he darkly told, 
With broken hint, and shuddering cold — 

That he had seen right certainly, 
A shafie with amice wrapptd around. 
With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 460 

Like pilgrim from beyond the sea; 
And knew — but how it matter'd not — 
It was the wizard, Michael Scott 

XXVII. 

The anxious crowd, with horror pale,- 
All trembling heard the wondrous tale ; 

No sound was made, no word was spoke, 

Till noble Angus silence broke ; 
And he a solemn sacred plight 

Did to St. Bride of Douglas make, 

That he a pilgrimage would take, 470 

To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael's restless sprite. 
Then each, to ease his troubled breast, 
To some bless'd saint his prayers address'd : 
Some to St. Modan made their vows, 
Some to St. Mary of the Lowes, 
Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle, 
Some to our Ladye of the Isle ; 
Each did his patron witness make, 
That he such pilgrimage would take, 480 

And monks should sin?, and bells should toll, 
All for the weal of Michael's souL 
While vows were ta'en, and prayers were pray'd, 
Tis said the noble dame, dismay'd, 
Renounced, for aye, dark magic's aid. 

XXVIII. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell, 
Which after in short space befell ; 



% 
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Xor how brave sons and daughters fair 
BtessVi Terrors Flower, and Cranstouirs heir : 
After such dreadful scene, 'twere vain 490 

To wake the note of mirth again. 
More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence, and prayer divine, 
When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array, 
Sought Melrose' holy shrine. 

XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 
And arms enfolded on his breast, 

Did every pilgrim go ; 
The standers-by might hear uneath, 
Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath, 500 

Through all the lengthen'd row : 
No lordly look, nor martial stride, 
Gone was their glory, sunk their pride, 

Forgotten their renown ; 
Silent and slow, like ghosts they glide 
To the high altar's hallow'd side, 

And there they knelt them down : 
Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 
Beneath the lettered stones were laid 510 

The ashes of their fathers dead ; 
From many a garnish'd niche around, 
Stern saints and tortured martyrs frown'd. 

XXX. 

And slow up the dim aisle afar, 
With sable cowl and scapular, 
And snow-white stoles, in order due, 
The holy Fathers, two and two, 

In long procession came ; 
Taper, and host, and book tjiey bare, 
And holy banner flourish'd fair 520 

With the Redeemer's name. 
Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretch'd his hand, 

And bless'd them as they kneePd ; 
With holy cross he signed them all, 
And pray'd they might be sage in hall, 

And fortunate in field. 
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Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 

And solemn requiem for the dead ; 

And bells toird out their mighty peal, 530 

For the departed spirit's weal ; 

And ever in the office close 

The hymn of intercession rose ; 

And far the echoing aisles prolong 

The awful burthen of the song— 

Dies iiue, dies illa, 

solvet sieclum in favilla ; 
While the pealing organ rung ; 

Were it meet with sacred strain 

To close my lay, so light and vain, 540 

Thus the holy Fathers sung j*— 

XXXI. 

HYMN FOR THE DEAD. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner's stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll, 
When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ! 

Oh ! on that day, that wrathful day, 550 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Thou the trembling sinner's stay 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away ! 

Hush'd is the harp — the Minstrel gone. 

And did he wander forth alone ? 

Alone in indigence arid age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No ! — close beneath proud Newark's tower, 

Arose the Minstrel's lowly bower ; 

A simple hut ; but there was seen 560 

The little garden hedged with green, 

The cheerful hearth and lattice clean. 

There shelter^ wanderers, by the blaze, 

Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

SCOTT.-— LAY, IV. li 
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For much he loved to ope his door, 

And give the aid he beggfd before. 

So pass'd the winter's day ; but still. 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 

And July's eve, with balmy breath, 

Wav*d the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 570 

When throstles sung in Harehead-shaw, 

And corn was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished, broad, Blackandro's oak, 

The aged Harper's soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high, 

And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 

Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths the strain to hear, 

Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 580 

And Yarrow, as he roll'd along, 

Bore burden to the Minstrel's song. 
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1 and 2 Perhaps the most universally known stanzas in all 
Scott's writings. Observe how the subject has been led up to 
by the end of the last Canto. 

who never, i.e. as that he never, an instance of the terseness of 
poetry, so doubly dying, etc., i.e. dying shall die doubly, and be 
buried to fame as well as to life. 

pelf, Gl. 

2 land of my sires. This is called a climax, because the poet 
rises up to it through the weaker expressions * land of heath ' 
and 'land of mountain,' as if from the lower to the higher steps 
of a ladder. The Greek for ladder is *\t/Mi£, a term used in 
rhetoric, like Lat. gradatio, for a gradual ascent from weak words 
to strong. 

[it] seems as [if] to me, cp. on iii. 12. 

the breeze break [its way], a not inapt expression for the gusts 
that sweep down a mountain glen : so light ' breaks * through 
clouds. It might also mean ' dashing against my face,' as waves 
break (themselves) on rocks. This couplet and the preceding 
are put on Scott's monument in Selkirk. 

3 not scorned like me. Notice the ski}l in the transition by 
which the poet bridges over the gap between the Minstrel's old 
age and the time of his tale nearly 150 years before. Compare 
the contrast of the Minstrel's old age and youth in Introd. 1. 1-13. 

jovial is one of the words that carries in it a history of the old 
times of astrologers, when being born under the planet Jupiter 
was held a sign of a fortunate and hence of a merry life ; cp. 
saturnine, 'gloomy,' and mercurial, 'sprightly.' 

for feast and fight prepared, battle and banquet both. Ob- 
serve the alliteration, p, b, f are all lip-letters. 

van, portcullis, Gl. 

4 lists v., tide L, owches, miniver, Gl. 

5 durst (A.S. dorste), past of 'to dare.' 

She wrought not by forbidden spell. Wrought comes from 
work, O. E. wyrce, past worhte, the * r ' being changed in posi- 
tion ; the weak work-ed is now supplanting the strong past 
wrought, so clothed and clad, heaved and hove, helped and holp, 
climbed and clomb. Cp. R. Morris, Eng. Ace. xiii. 

Forbidden is the emphatic word ; it refers to the distinction 
between magicians who commanded the evil spirits, and necro- 
mancers or wizards who served them. Thus in the Middle Ages 
it was believed that Virgil had won magical powera. &XL\ss*g£i~ 
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soned fiend promised to shew him the books of the black art, if 
Virgil would let him out Virgil did so, and learnt the art ; and 
then made a bet with the fiend that he could not squeeze himself 
into the hole he came out of. The fiend did the feat, and then 
Virgil promptly barred him up in the hole again. This Scott 
gives as an instance of allowable magic ; it may also serve as a 
specimen of the ideas of the Middle Ages. 

guarded, merlin, leash (see lyme), Gl. Scott quotes a com- 
plaint of ' the common and indecent custom of bringing hawkes 
and hounds into churches/ 

6 heron-shew, sewer, Gl. 

garnished brave, i.e. bravely, fine-ly; this is the original 
meaning of 'brave' and Scotch 'braw.' 

cygnet from St. Marys wave. " There are often flights of wild 
swans upon St Mary's lake, at the head of the river Yarrow." 
See Wordsworth's ' Yarrow Visited.' 

" The swan on still St. Mary's lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow." 
shawm and psaltery, i.e. cornet and harp. 
Whispered young knights, etc. So old Capulet : 

" I have seen the day 
That I have worn a visor, and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
Such as would please." — Rom. and Jul. I. v. 25. 

7 Conrad, the leader of the German mercenaries, hence 'the 
Cologne blade.' 

a Rutherford. The Rutherfords of Hunthill being an ancient 
race of Border Lairds. 

saye. A subst. Cp. say one's say, hear-say ; g often passes 
into y as O. E. waga, way ; so saye here represents O. E. sage, 
in which the g generally passes into w, as saw, a proverb ; cp. 
saga, Gl. and O. E. lagu, law. 

But bit his glove. * * To bite the thumb or the glove seems not 
to have been considered on the Border as a sign of contempt, 
though so used by Shakspere, 1 but as a pledge of mortal revenge. 
It is yet remembered that a young gentleman of Teviotdale, on 
the morning after a hard drinking bout, observed that he had 
bitten his glove. He instantly demanded of his companion with 
whom he had quarrelled. And learning that he had had words 
with one of the party, insisted on satisfaction ; asserting that 
though he remembered nothing of the dispute, yet he was sure 
he would never have bit his glove unless he had received an un- 
pardonable insult. He fell in the duel, which was fought near 
Selkirk in 1 72 1 . " — Scott. 

lyme-dog, Gl. 

8 selle, brae, merry men iv., carouse, clench iv., GL 

1 Romeo, 1. i. 51, etc 
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buttery ', where the butts of ale were kept. 
Since old Buecleuch, etc. "Kenneth Mac Alpine, king of 
Scotland, when hunting, pursued a buck to a glen now called 
Buccleuch. Here the stag stood at bay, and the king and his 
attendants on horseback were thrown out by the steepness of the 
hill and the morass. John of Galloway had followed the chase 
on foot ; and now, coming in, seized the buck by the horns, and, 
being a man of great strength and activity, threw him on his back 
and ran with his burden about a mile up the steep hill, and laid 
him at the sovereign's feet 

* And for the buck thou stoutly brought 
To us up that steep heuch, 
Thy designation ever shall 
Be John Scott in Bucksleugh.' " — Scott. 

9 remembered him (self). Old English retains the reflexive 
form, common in words describing mental action. 

it would be dearly bought, i.e. his drawing the arrow would 
cost him some pain. Analyze the construction. 

fled at Solway — the disgraceful flight at Sol-way Moss, when 
a large Scotch invading army is said to have run away on being 
charged by some English borderers : the death of James V. 
followed this defeat, 1542. 

The quarrels are very characteristic of Border society and 
manners ; but their introduction here is intended to lead up to the 
Dwarf's disappearance, 24-26. 

spurn, v. 4. 

Lost, lost, lost, or 'tint, tint, tint,' as in Introd. p. viii. 'Tine ' 
means 'to lose,' as the Douglas who was called 'Tine-man' 
because he always lost so many men ; cp. Lady of L. ii. 15. 

10 by this. By means originally near ; cp. by times, the old 
form of be-times, v. 10. 

Grceme. The Scotch pronunciation of Graham; so Malcolm 
Grceme in Lady of Lake. 

whoever lost. Analyze the construction of this couplet, putting 
this sentence in the place it would occupy in prose. 

beeves, Gl. 

1 1 The three succeeding songs are each a type of different 
styles of the poetry of the period. That of Albert Graeme is 'the 
simple song of a Borderer.' He is without the Italian culture 
of r itztraver, or the skill shewn by ' Harold ' in heightening 
interest by touches of softer feeling — sentimental in the better 
sense of the word. His ballad is Homeric in its directness ; not 
a line (except the simple refrain) but is plain, unadorned narrative 
up to the last verse, where we are reminded of the listeners. 

Observe in the fourth verse the first line has a tris^UaSoN&VaRfe. 
in ' mead'ow and lea'.' 
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lea, GL 

12 would true love part. Observe that all the three are Love 
songs : we might compare this with v. 26. 

I J port, GL The 'bard of loftier port* uses (16-20) many 
Latin words, the simple lay of the ballad-singer (11, 12) is almost 
all pure Saxon. 

roundelay, GL 

Surrey. ' ' Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was unquestionably 
the most accomplished cavalier of his time ; and his sonnets display 
beauties which would do honour to a more polished age. He was 
beheaded on Tower Hill in 1546, a victim to the mean jealousy 
of Henry VIII., who could not bear so brilliant a character near 
his throne. The song of the supposed bard is founded on an 
incident said to have happened to the Earl in his travels. Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, the celebrated alchemist, shewed him in a look- 
ing-glass the lovely Geraldine, to whose service he had devoted 
his pen and his sword. " — Scott. 

J* itztraver is said to have travelled in Italy with Surrey. 

his was the hero's soul. The reference of his will be clear from 
considering whose was the hero's fame. 

I J iron towers. Observe the effective contrast with 'green 

f lades ' and ' courtly bowers.' Lord William, i.e. Belted Will 
Toward, iv. 6. 

16 Fitztraver's song is a little picture itself. The stanza re- 
sembles that of Spenser. It has nine lines, rhyming in three 
sets (1) I and 3 ; (2) 2, 4, 5, 7; (3) 6, 8, 9. The first eight lines 
are of five feet ; the last, of six feet, marking the close of the 
stanza, is an Alexandrine, so called probably from an early French 
poem on Alexander, which «was written in lines of six feet 

hight, Gl. 

albeit, i.e. be it all, although. 

17 nothing bright, i.e. not at all bright, quite dim; the 
punctuation snows what it agrees with. 

as watchlight. Observe the aptness of the simile. 
gramarye, talisman, almagest, Gl. 

18 couch of Agra's loom. Observe the definiteness of the 
scene : the couch of Indian silk in the lamplight, the paleness 
of the moonlit part, and the darkness of the rest 

19 eburnine, Gl. 

inmost soul to find. Another form of our metaphor, 
'touch the heart' 

21 Home. Cp. ii. 32. 

Orcades. The Latinized form of Orhn-eys (Icel. ey, island, 
orcn, a kind of seal): ores are coupled with 'seals' in Milton. 

JCtrJhmll. " The castle of Kirkwall was built by the St 
Claim while Earls of Orkney. It v*as dvssaaxitled by the Earl 
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of Caithness about 1615, having been garrisoned against the 
Government. ° — Scott. 

Odin. The same as Wodan (whence Wodaris day or Wednes- 
day), the Scandinavians being unable to pronounce v or w before 
an or u (Eng. work is Icel. orka. ). Odin was the chief god of 
the Norsemen. 

the whilst. The while is the older form, being the ace, then 
the genitive s was added, and lastly a t intruded, as in behes-t. 

with visage pale and throbbing heart. The interest and vivid con- 
ception of the danger to the ' struggling sail ' mark the poet ; 
compare the account of Scott's own boyhood in the Introduction. 

22 skill 'd to prepare the raven f s food. Cp. Lady of Lake, iv. 
20, and Marmion, iii. 11. The same idea is expanded in the 
song in the Pirate (chap, xv.) : 

" From his cliff the eagle sallies, 
Leaves the wolf his darksome valleys ; 
In the midst the ravens hover, 
Peep the wild dogs from the cover, 
Screaming, croaking, baying, yelling, 
Each in his wild accents telling 
Soon we feast on dead and dying, 
Fair-haired Harold's flag is flying." 

cull, Scald, Runic, Saga, falchion, spell, Gl. 

sea-snake. " One of the wildest fictions of the Edda. It was 
very nearly caught by the god Thor, who went to fish for it with 
a hook baited with a bull s head." — Scott. The Edda (a.d. 
1200) contains the mythical tales of the Scandinavians. 

dread Maids. The Valhyries or ' Selecters of the slain ' of 
Norse mythology. They were sent by Odin from Valhalla to 
choose those who were to die. They answer to the Fates of the 
Greeks. 

Of Chiefs, etc. Norse chieftains usually had their arms buried 
with them, and it was a favourite act of daring to encounter 
their spirits' anger by taking their arms from their tombs. 

JRos-lin, i.e. 'the promontory of the waterfall,' as Scott tells 
us: ros is a 'headland,' and llynn 'a deep pool.' Cp. Mel-rose 
and Pentoun-/*//;*, iv. 12: 

23 The little romance of Rosabelle is interesting as a speci- 
men of what may be called the later or florid style of ballad 
poetry. But apart from this its beauty is veiy great. The metre 
is extremely simple, but the rhythm (see particularly the last five 
verses) often is adapted with singular beauty to the sentiment. 
The semi-dramatic manner in which the story is told, perfectly 
plainly, but all without a word of direct narration, has a great 
charm. " The pictures tell their own story, and tell it so vividly 
and thrillingly that nothing more is needed. The intensity of 
the piece would be destroyed by any >not&s> oil ^\&Kc&fiKca&ss&. 
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The deepest feelings are not the most garrulous. When the 
dreadful news reached Macduff that his cas|le was surprised and 
his wife and babes savagely slaughtered, he pulled his hat over 
his brows, and gave sorrow no words : a less manly grief would 
have played 'the woman with its eyes and braggart with its 
tongue.' This is the true secret of what power the old ballad 
poetry possesses. The writers conceive the situations so forcibly 
that they cannot indulge in any idle moanings ; they cannot play 
with their agony : their sympathy is too profound for melodious 
sighs ; their hands are so paralyzed with woe that they cannot 
tear their hair and beat their breasts." — Hales. Two distinct 
pictures are given us. The first that of Rosabelle and the seer 
at Ravensheugh, discussing the question of her crossing the firth. 
Then comes a break ; Rosabelle s setting out is left to our ima- 
gination. The second picture is of Roslin Castle lit up by the 
" wondrous blaze." We are led back to Rosabelle by the lines, 
" So still they blaze when fate is nigh 

The lordly line of high St. Clair. ,? 
" And the last stanzas bring out well the contrast between the 
two pictures already so vividly drawn — between the repose and 
the tossing, the stillness of the chapel and the wild sea murmurs 
— the priestly services and the tumultuous ritual of nature." 
Compare In Memoriam, x. 

•' I hear the noise about thy keel ; 

I hear the bell struck in the night ; 

I see the cabin window bright ; 
I see the sailor at the wheel. 

Thou bringest the sailor to his wife, 
And travell'd men from foreign lands.; 
And letters unto trembling hands ; 

And thy dark freight,. a vanish 'd life. 

So bring him : we have idle dreams ; 

This look of quiet flatters thus 

Our home-bred fancies : O to us, 
The fools of habit, sweeter seems 

To rest beneath the clover sod 

That takes the sunshine or the rains. 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 

The chalice of the grapes of God ; 

Than if with thee the roaring wells 
Should gulp him fathom-deep in brine; 
And hands so often clasp'd in mine 

Should toss with tangle and with shells." 

With the whole of « Rosabelle ' Campbell's 'Lord Ullin's 

Daughter* (in the Golden Treasury) should be compared* In 

Rosabelle we have local and historical features contrasting with 

all "the permanent and abiding elements of the poem, with the 
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deep human sympathy the sad tale stirs in us, as in those 'ladies 
gay that heard it long years ago ; with the filial affection which 
omens and storms cannot daunt from its purpose ; with the fond 
ever-cherished belief that the children of love and duty do not 
perish unnoticed by the higher powers, but that their 
' Death is mourned by sympathy divine. ' 
These temporary fashions contrast also with the unchanging 
phenomena of nature. Nature might say, with her bright daugh- 
ter the Brook — 

* Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.' 
'The good knights are dust,' the ladies gay have long since 
passed, the seer has become a part of that world into which he 
was ever curiously gazing ; the torches of the priests burnt out 
ages ago ; but the sights and sounds of nature are still fresh and 
vivid; waves still blacken foam-edged, winds still moan and 
wail." — Hales. 1 

RosabeUe, Notice "how strongly the Norman-French influ- 
ence is represented in this poem. Thus the heroine's very name 
is Norman-French." 

Ravensheuch, Heuch is the same word as 'haugh,' 'steep,' 
in ' Willie drowned in Yarrow ' — 

" O Leader haughs are wide and braid, 
And Yarrow haughs are bonny." 
inch, firth, pinnet, Gl. 
swathed, Cp. swaddling-c\o\hzs. 
' Its not because, Cp. Lady of Lake, ii. 22 : 
" Nor while on Ellen's faltering tongue 
Her filial welcomes crowded hung, 
Mark'd she that fear (affection's proof) 
Still held a graceful youth aloof ; 
No, not till Douglas named his name, 
Although the youth was Malcolm Graeirc" 
In RosabeUe, however, the poet seems delicately to hint that 
' Love is still the lord of all,' by the very words of the denial, in 
which maiden modesty combats a suggestion of the heart. 

25 instant, an adverb. 

be-dazzled. The preposition be or by, when prefixed to 
transitive verbs, makes them stronger, as be-daub: intransitive 
verbs it makes transitive, as be-speak, 

levin, larum, Gl. 

withal, i.e. with all [the other places], at tne same time, as well. 

26 Gylbin, come. Cp. Introd. p. viii. 

flung himself down. The accusative of the reflexive, like 
'knelt them down,' 29 ; cp. on ii. 21. 

1 This note is abridged from Mr. Hales' admirabYb IxflrofoajeCvww \» «sw 
admirable book—' Longer English Poems,' pp. xvu-xxxnv 
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dimmed each lofty look. A phrase-epithet : the sense decides 
whether it implies 'though* or 'since.' 

spoke the spectre-hound in Man. " A drunken guard of a 
castle in the Isle of Man dared to face the ' Mauthe Doog,' a 
black spectre-spaniel which haunted the castle ; he returned 
speechless, and died in three days in agonies. "— Scott. 

a shape with amice. Cp. ii. 19. 

27 plight. Another form of 'pledge.' 
St. Bride. A favourite saint of the House of Douglas, esp. 
of the Earl of Angus. — Scott. 
rood, aye, Gl. 

29 uneath, Gl. 

30 cowl, scapular, stole, host, Gl. aisle, cp. Etym. iv. 
sage in hall, and fortunate infield. Cp. II. ix. 53 : 

Tvdeidri, irtpi p£v to\4/jup tvi icaprepds iaat 
Kal povXrj /jl€t6l irdm-as 6/LMj\ticos ZirXev Apioros. 

" In conduct, as in courage, you excel, 
Still first to act what you advise so well." — Pope. 

office close. Think what ' office ' means here, and what sounds 
do not admit of ' s ' marking the genitive. 

dies irce. This hymn of Thomas of Celano dates from 1230 : 
it consists of seventeen stanzas of three lines each, and an 
eighteenth of four, all with double rhymes ; the remaining line of 
the first stanza being ' Teste David cum Sibylla : ' Scott's version 
is only a free paraphrase : there is a literal translation beginning — 
" The day of wrath, that dreadful day 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay — 
Thus David and the Sibyl say. " 
32 Epilogue. Close beneath proud Newark's tower. So 
Wordsworth's 'Yarrow Visited.' 

"the vale unfolds 
Rich groves of lofty stature, 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 

Behold a ruin hoary, 
The shattered front of Newark's towers, 

Renowned in Border story. 
Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom, 

For sportive youth to stray in, 
For manhood to enjoy his strength, 

And age to wear away in." 

rapt. Carried away with rapture ; not to be confounded with 
wrapt, i.e. clad. 

The Epilogue describes a cottage which was a daydream of 
the poet's own ; cp. Lockhart's Life, chap. iv. 
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I. TEUTONIC WORDS — GRIMM'S LAW. 

4 

BEFORE dealing with derivations it is necessary thoroughly 
to master Grimm's Law of the variations of consonants, 
when represented in the three families of the Indo-Germanic 
languages — 

(i) in Greek or Latin (and Sanscrit). 

(2) in Old High* German. 

(3) in Low German, Anglo-Saxon, English. 

Thus, if we take the three characteristics of any of the three first 
conjugations in Greek, we find they go in a regular circle. 

Thus the lip-letters go in the series tt £ <p *■/§.... 

So starting from p we pass to b, and then to ph (f ) : 

Starting from b we pass to ph, and then by beginning the 
series again we come to p ; 

Starting from ph we begin again with p, and then pass on to b. 

This law applies in the same way to the teeth and throat letters 
(but not to the liquids 1, m, n, r, for which cp. IN. ii). 

The order in which they go is sharp, flat, aspirate, sharp, flat, 
etc. 



Sharps. 




Aspirate*. 
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A. Lip-letters x fi <f> r 0... 

Greek. Latm. 

1 . p, b, f, c'llro. sePtem. 

2. b, f, p, laBL 

3. f, p, b, Frater. 



sieBen. 

schliFFian.* 

Pruoder.3 



seVen. 

sliP. 

Brother. 



B. Teeth-letters, rZ$r 8.... 

I.t, d, th, fraTer. 

2. d, th, t, hOw. duo. 

3. th, t, d, Qvydnjp.s 



prnoDer. broTHer. 
ZweL* Two. 

TocLter. Daughter,* 



C. Throat-letters, Ky%Ky... 

. 1, ff .1 J KapMa. Corda. Herz. 7 

1. k, g, cn, j oCulus. auGe. 

2. g, ch, k, dfUXTew. mulGere. milCH. 

3. ch, k, g, tra(C)Ho. 9 traKan. 
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Heart 

eGHe 8 (eYe). 
milK. 
draG." 



* High German was spoken in the South .or Zfi£*-lands of Germany, 
especially in South-east, as Austria, Bavaria, its dialects extending to Alsace 
and Switzerland. Low German, on the northern shores or Zow-lands, 
between the Rhine and Baltic. Through the influence of Luther's Bible, 
High German has become the literary language of Germany, bat many low 
German forms have been incorporated in it 

9 Modern German, schOipFen. 

3 Modern German, brueur, of which the B belongs to the Low German 
and the D to the High German. This assimilation to Low German is the 
first great cause of irregularity. 

4 Zwei for thwei. This TH is always represented in German by Z or S, 

Stie German th being pronounced like our T). So Gk. A«ac£« Lat. 
omare, Ger. Zahmen, Eing. Tame. # The scarcity of aspirated consonants 




Fera, O. H. Ger. 
. but pronounced Tier. 

^ Observe that the gutturals in daughter,"etc, do not change according to 
the law : here two principles of irregularity come in : (z) that the law can 
only strictly be applied to the beginnings of words, and (2) that consonants, 
when combined, have a tendency to preserve one another from change. 
Thus sp, st, sc, would remain unchanged even at the beginning of words, and 
sometimes even fl and fr seem to pass unchanged from High to Low German— 
so here the t may have preserved the gh unchanged from an original dhugh- 
atar. The Icelandic ' dottir' is spelt as ours is pronounced, without gh. 

7 Hers ought to be Gerz, but H often represents the hard G and CH in 
both High and Low German. 

8 Eage or eghe is Old English for eye, see 7. 

9 The stem appears in pen. trach-si, traxi. 

10 Modern German traGen has the G of the low German form, see 3. 

xx The close connection of these three groups of letters is shewn in Welsh, 
which alters sharp, flat, or aspirate consonants to suit those of the preceding 
word ; thus Pen is ' head,' but dy £en, ' thy head ;' fy mAen, * my head,' 
ei Men, ' her head :' so 7ad, * father,' changes to dad, nfiad, Mad : Car, 
' kinsman,' to ^ar, nghax, chax. 

N.B. — Other examples will be found in Abbott's English Lessons, p. 44; 
R. Morris's English Accidence, p. 13; Donaldson's New Cratylus, p. 185; 
Max MtUler, second series, chapter v. 

OAs.—In- reference to Latin it must be remembered that 
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Grimm's Law only applies to words of kindred meaning coming 
to us from Anglo-Saxon, and not to Latin words coming to us 
from Norman, like benison from benedictio, nor of course to words 
borrowed straight from the Greek, like drama. 

Note. — Words which fall under Grimm's law are not derived from one 
another, but connected as being derived from the same source : thus, as Max 
MGller says, they are brothers and sisters, not parents and children. 

II. LATIN WORDS — CONTRACTION. 

French, like Italian and Spanish, being a Romance language 
(i.e. of a Roman-ized country), takes words straight from the 
Latin, contracting their syllables, but not necessarily changing 
the consonants. So French dtlai, whence our English delay , from 
Lat. dilat&re* whence also our English dilatory. Popular words 
that come from the Latin through French, suffer contraction 
from the disappearance of the unaccented syllables. The vowel 
next before the accented syllable generally disappears, and so 
does the middle consonant. This contraction distinguishes the 
popular words that come down the main stream of French from 
the learned words, which are formed directly from the Latin. 
Thus blame comes through French bl&me, but blasphemy is formed 
directly from the Church-Latin bldsphemum. So hostel or hdtel 
is the popular form, and hospital the learned form of the Latin 
hospitale ; so doubt y with indubitable, from dubit&re, and priest, 
with Presbyterian, from Graeco-Latin presbyter? The one set 
betray their Latin origin at a glance; the others have been 
squeezed into real French words, their weaker syllables having 
been compressed by a long course of rapid utterance. To use 
Home Tooke's expression, "letters, like soldiers, are apt to 
desert or drop off in a long march." 3 

Obs. — Derivations which end with the Low Latin of the Middle 
Ages are to be distrusted : for Low Latin words, when they are 
not merely corrupted forms of classical Latin, are nothing but the 
native Celtic or German words in a Latin dress. The French 
or Frankish language is "full of Teutonic words, more or less 
Romanized to suit the pronunciation of the Roman inhabitants 
of Gaul." 4 Thus fief appears in Low Latin as feudum t but it is 
really a Teutonic word ; cp. under feudal, 

III. WORD-BUILDING. TEUTONIC AND ROMANCE. 

Thus the English language is mainly formed of two elements £ 

1 Dilatdre is a late or Low Latin frequentative from Lat. differre. Observe 
that the Romance words come from a debased or vulgar Latin, and not from 
the* classical forms ; thus cheval from caballus, and not from eouus. 

3 See by all means some excellent lists in Abbott's English Lessons, pp. 

45—53- 

3 Cp. Trench, Words, p. 167. 

4 Max Mflller, cp. R. Morris, Eng. Accid. p. 256. t 

5 Besides there is (3) a Celtic element, from which we get glen., CX9£* 
havoc, bard, claymore, plaid, pony, whisky, t*c \ «&& V£t *• ^ ff » T>^«w« roa&. 
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the Teutonic, which we inherit from the Saxons, and the Romance 
or Latin element, which came from our Norman conquerors. 1 

1. Each of these elements has its own ways of word-building ; 
whether by particles, prepositions, etc., which they prefix, or by 
suffixes to put at the end of roots. 

Thus Teutonic a (an) in a- way, anon, amain. a 

be (by) fo-hest, be-shrew; and cp. note on be- 

dazzle, vi. 25, and by-times, v. 10. 
for, intensive, for-lorn, cp, lorn, 
fore, fore-bode, etc. 
un, tttt-toward, un-eathe. 
Romance Prefixes — 
(a) The Latin prepositions, as amb cp. amice, contra cp. 
counter, inter cp. emprize, per cp. pilgrim ; (b) also mis 
from minus cp. mis-prize 'mini-vet ;' re, as in re-creant, 
bene in benison, and male in malison. 
Teutonic Suffixes — 
y, O.E. ig, busy, ful as hope-fuL 
l-ing, diminutive, as darling. 
le or er, as lither. 
less (loose from), homeless. 
ly (like), lovely. 
some, blithesome. 
dom, thanedom ; -ard, wizard, 
ship (shape), landscape. 
Romance Suffixes — 
-y, Fr., i.e. Lat. ia orium; 'ion, -ment, -mony, -our {-or), 
•ous, Lat. -osus ; -we, Lat. -vvus. 

•ary, Lat. -arius; also -ter, bandelier, -eer in hackbutteer ; 
-eras palmer, squire, O.F. esquier; career; -ar, scapular, 
-al, 'LB.t.-alis, aventayle. 
-an, Lat. -anus, pagan. 
Obs. — The nature of the suffix or prefix is a guide to the origin 
of the word, but not an infallible one, because word-building went 
on after the two elements had so blended, that some of their 
particles became thoroughly English, and were used indifferently 
after any root that was really naturalized. Such words are called 
hybrids. Teutonic words which have come to us through Low 
Latin and French are not properly to be classed under this head. 
Cp. feudal. 

2. Many changes of consonants are common to both elements — 
S into R, as froren for frosen, cp. lorn. 

R into L, as colonel (pron. kurnel), Span, coronel. 
M into N, as ant for emmet, ransom for redemption. 

element, whence bull, dairy, sledge, fellow (cp. feudal), stag, tam % ftll (a 
hill, cp. Gloss.), so earl, though countess is from Latin. 

1 Cp.. Notes on Introd. to Canto I. 

2 Words in italics will be found in the Glossary. 
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IV. DOUBLE FORMS. 

The richness of the English language is due in great measure 
to the presence of the two elements, as in * love ' and * affection, ' 
'house* and 'mansion,* 'readable' and 'legible.' It is also 
partly due to the great variety of early spelling, as in stave and 
'staff,' tryst and 'trust,', 'metal' and 'mettle,' 'bite' and 'bit,' 
'borne' and 'born,' 'feat' and 'fact,' aisle and 'axle.' 

V. MISTAKEN DERIVATION. CORRUPTION. 

Since the changes of language depend on popular use, the key 
to them will be round in popular instincts. One of these is to 
resolve all unfamiliar combinations of syllables into familiar ones. 
Thus 'wise-acre' has arisen from 'weis-sager' (cp. wizard). 
Such changes are especially common when the new form turns 
what appears an unmeaning combination into one that appears 
significant. Thus, a sailing-boat called by the Greek name of 
Pteroessa, ' the Winged,' was speedily converted into the ' Tear- 
ing Hisser.' So the ' George Canning ' inn has already passed 
into the ' George and Cannon ;' x 'counter-dance' (face to face 
dance), into ' country-dance.' Similar changes, after a more 
learned fashion, have been made by mistaken etymologists. 
Thus 'posthumous* owes its h to the notion that instead of being 
a superlative of 'posterus,' it has something to do with 'post 
humum ' * (after the father is laid in the ground). In such cases 
the meaning of words has become gradually assimilated to the 
mistaken derivation. Cp. under roundelay \ and also vilde, 
warison, and merry-men. 

VI. MODIFICATION OF MEANING. 

Especially i. specializing e.g. count, a companion of king, from 

companion generally ; poet from maker {twqHjs), 
so deer, from 'wild beast' generally, Germ, thier, 
L&t.fera, Gk. 6^p. a 
2. generalizing, less commonly but especially from 
outward and visible to inward and mental, as 
the English idea, meaning a notion or opinion 
of the mind, from the Greek UHa, the form or 
appearance of a thing ; often an actual metaphor 
is involved, as in to comprehend with the mind, 
which first meant to grasp with the hands ; so 
spiritual means 'like breath,' and then generally 
'as invisible and intangible as breath is. 

1 Trench, Eng. Past and Pres., p. 310. So the Puritan 'God encom- 
passes ' into ' Goat and compasses/ and the family motto ' Catus et fidelis ' 
into the ' Cat and fiddle.' 

2 Often the meaning is deteriorated, as simpleton; so Presently has, from 
general unpunctuality, come to mean ' not at the present moment.' Com- 
pare Anon. 
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The references in the Glossary to Tempest, Much Ado, Coriolanus, As 
You Like It, Macbeth, and Hamlet, are to Notes in ' Rugby Editions,' 
Rivingtons. 

A. §.— Anglo-Saxon. O. F.— Old French. 

O. H. G.— Old High German. O. E.— Old English. 

Etym.— Etymology, see above. F. Q. — Spencer's Faery Queen. 

The following books have been referred to in the Glossary, under their 
initials: — 

D. — Diez, Etymologisches Worterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen. 

T. — Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary. 

M. — R. Morris, English Accidence. 

N. — Nares, Glossary. 

Sc — Scheler, Dictionnaire d'Etymologie Francaise. 

T. — Isaac Taylor, Words and Places. 

V. — Vigfusson, Icelandic Dictionary (an invaluable work in course of 
publication by the Clarendon Press). 

W. — Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology. # 

JN.B. — The Editor has also to acknowledge his obligations to Curtius, 
Grundzuge der Griechischen Etymologic, which has been constantly con- 
sulted; Maetzner, Englische Grammatik; Trench, Words, and English 
Past and Present. Occasional reference has been made to Burguy, 
Brachet, and Littre. Professor Payne has kindly given many valuable 
suggestions. 



GLOSSARY TO CANTO VI 

\Words which have occurred in a previous Canto will be found in 

the Glossary to that Canto.] 

alarm, vi. 22, alarum, or larum, vi. 25 ; Ital. alt arme ; Lat. 
ad arma, to arms ! 

almagest, vi. 17, "The Great Collection," an astronomical 
work by Ptolemy (140 A. D.) As it was called ij fteyakti <rirra%is, 
it is said that the Arabians prefixed their own article Al to the 
Greek /leylarrj, and thus the hybrid almagest came into use. 
Cp. on alembic, Macbeth I. vii. 67. 

aye, vi. 27, ever; Germ, je ; Lat. sev-um; Gk. &ci (dis- 
tinguished by pronunciation from fly, 'yes,' G.j'a). 

beeves, vi. 10, oxen. Notice that the animal when alive was 
called by a Saxon name (ox), when dead, by a Norman fboeuf). 
So 'sheep' and 'mutton,' 'calf (G. kalb) and 'veal ,( Lat. 
vitulus, Fr. veau). Cp. Ivanhoe i. Trench, Words, p. 97. 

benison, vi. 6, 'blessing.' Lat. benedictio ; O. F. beneicon 
by contraction, so 'malison is 'maledictio,' Etym. 11. 

brae, vi. 8, brow of hill ; so Brae-vasx ; IceL brd is eyebrow. 
Etym. vi. 2. 

brand, vi. 7, Germ, brennen, to burn — (1) a burning piece of 
wood ; (2) a sword, because of its glitter when waved or brand- 
ished ; Icel. brandr has both meanings. Etym. vi. 

carouse, vi. 8, from Germ, gar-aust 'quite out !' like our 'no 
heel taps !' in sense of drinking full glasses. Cp. wassail, Canto 
V., Glossary, and the quotations in Wedgwood. (Others compare 
cruse, a pitcher). 

cowl, vi 30; Lat. cucullus, 'a hood.' 

cull, vi. 22; Fr. cueillir, 'gather;' Lat. colligo, Etym. 11. 

eburnine, vi. 19, Lat. ebur, adj. eburnus; another form of 
Eng. ivory; Fr. woire; Lat. ebor-eus, 'b' passing into v as 
'haBere' into 'aVoir,' and 'biBere' into 'beaVer.' 

ermine, vi. 5, lit. a weasel or stoat (Fr. hermine (d'ete) ; 
Germ. herm-chen) ; hence a northern weasel's 'fur,' the white- 
ness of which is an emblem of judges' purity. See Chambers's 
Diet. (The old derivation was from Armenia, O.F. Ermenie.) 

firth, forth, vi. 23, sound, arm of the sea. Norse, fiord; 
Greek, rropd/juls, from vepdw; Germ, fahren; Eng. fex^Va^* 
Cp. Lat. porta, a gate. - (Not Lat. frttum y ©$>. "SX^fca.. vS 

SCOTT.— LAY, IV.J C 
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flemensfirth, vi. 21, asylum for outlaws— -flem, ' to banish,* 
cp. * who shall the Saxons from thee flem. '—Wallace. Chaucer 
hasjlemere, a banisher. Firth, here like Icel. firth-land, apeace?* 
land, or asylum, from frithr, peace or inviolability; Germ, friede, 
peace. 

gramarye, vi. 17, magic. (1) Icel. gramir, 'fiends,' gramr, 
'wrath,' giimmr = Eng. grim, ' fierce;' cp. Lat. furia with. Juro, 
and our ' fiend ' with G. feind, an enemy. The Fr. form is 
grimoire, 'ghost-book.' (2) The old derivation is Lat. gramma- 
ticaria (ars), Fr. grammaire, i.e. Latin grammar, the language of 
learning, and hence of magic and exorcism. (3) Is it not simply 
another form of glamour, (cp. Canto III., Glossary), like Scotch 
glamerie, cp. O. F. gramarel Etym. V. and ill. 2. 

guarded, vi. 5, bordered. Cp. on Much Ado in. iv. 288, 
"Your discourse is guarded with fragments." Cp. M. of V. 11. 
ii. 165, "Give him a livery more guarded than his fellows." 
Perhaps from the A. S. gyrwan, to adorn. But as the border or 
hem protects the dress, it may belong to the common verb. Cp. 
O. F. garder, to protect the edge, to border. 

heron- shew, vi. 6, young heron or egret. Fr. heronceau. 
It is often spelt heronshaw. Cp. Etym. v. 

hight, vi. 16, promised, more often named, called; A. S. 
hatan; Germ. heissen t cp. behest, Canto III., Glossary. 

host, vi. 29, sacrifice of the mass or consecrated wafer in the 
Romish Church. Lat. hostia, ' sacrificial victim. ' 

inch, vi. 23, isle. Gael, insh* Lat. insula, It. isola, Fr. tie, 
Eng. isle. [The word isle is curiously enough quite distinct 
from island, which is ey-land, as eyot, ait, A. S. eg- land; cp. 
Aldern-<rj/, Orkn-<ry : — the s has been inserted from a mistaken 
idea that i-land was the same as isle; cp. Etym. v.] 

larum, vi. 25, see alarm. 

lea, lay, ley, vi. 11, uncleared or fallow land, then pasture as 
opp. to arable, or unmown as opp. to mown meadow. Cp. 
" Plenty shall cultivate ilk scarp and moor, 
Now lea and bare, because thy landlord's poor. " 
The word is commonly used in poetry for meadows, and is also 
still in use in some parts of the country ; thus, the ' King's ley ' 
is the name of the field where King Charles was at Edgehill. 
A. S. leag; G. lehde, 'wasteland.' Cp. G. ledig, 'empty.' 

levin, vi. 24, lightning; so in Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6, 30, 'burn- 
ing /*z/*'tf-brand,' for thunder-bolt. ' To levyne or to smite with 
lewenynge ' is an old gloss on the word. A. S. hlif-ian, Norse 
lygne, 'to lighten.' Perhaps Scotch glevin, glow; gliff, a tran- 
sient view, glint being used for a glimpse and for a flash. W. J. 

2 The WeJsh form was ynis, Cornish^ ennis. This still survives among 
the names of Welsh and Cornish properties of peninsular form. 
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lyme-&og, vi. 7, dog held in leant or leash. Leash is Fr. 
laisse, Lat. lax-are, cp. lease-hold. Lyme is Fr. lien, O* F. liem, 
bond, Lat. ligamen; it is the same as lien, a 'bond' on a property. 
Spenser uses lime-hound, Shakspere \ym (Lear in. vi. 72) foi 
lyme. The leash was for a greyhound, the lime for a hound. 
Both words being Norman occur alike in hunting and in law. 

mass, vi. 29, the Eucharist. The old authorities agree in 
saying it comes from 'Ite: missa est,' [sc. concio, the congrega- 
tion who were not confirmed being dismissed by these words,] so 
they say, but probably 'mess,' i.e. an entertainment, or rather a 
course sent to guests, O. F. mes, It. messd, Lat. mitto: as Gk. 
irpos-(popd is an offering from irpos-<pipot : so mass would still be 
missa, but in the sense of 'an offering sent to Heaven.' The 
same root-idea 'to bring,' is in 'offering' or 'ob-lation,' and in 
fer-culum ' a dish.' Sch. 

merlin, vi. 5, a small hawk, which was used by ladies to fly at 
small birds. An early writer describes it as "the least of all 
hawks, not much bigger than a blackbird. " Possibly it was called 
in contempt after Lat. merula, Eng. merle, a blackbird. 

miniver or meniver, vi. 4, ermine, a white fur with spots of 
black. Fr. menu-vair, menu French of Lat. minu-tus, vair of 
Lat. varius, i.e. with little spots. Sch. 

owche, ouche, nowche, vi. 4, still used in Exod. xxviii. 11, 
13, 14, "The two stones set in ouches of gold .... fasten the 
wreathen chains to the ouches." Sir J. More appeals to "ladies 
1 to give up their owchis that hang heavy about their necks, and 
have no other owchis than onions and great garlic heads." Here 
it seems to be first the setting of a jewel, and then the jewel with 
its setting. So Chaucer has nowches : this is thought to be the 
true spelling, because of It. nocchia, a knob or clasp. Is it not 
the same as our notch f properly the nick or notch into which the 
jewel is fitted : notch being .akin to knob, as it were concave to 
convex. Icelandic hnoss is a lady's ornament, and hnudr, a 
knob. For the omission of n cp. Fr. hoche, 'a notch,' and 
nook and hook, newt (nevt) and eft : x so «uncle in K. Lear ; but 
neap and ebb (tides) are distinct in origin as in meaning. 

pelf, vi. 1, petty gains, akin to pilf-er. 

pilgrim, vi. 27, Lat. peregrinus, lit. a foreigner, hence a tra- 
veller to a shrine. The liquids R and L are interchanged, as 
conversely coLonel from coRonel, where the R is still retained 
in pronunciation. In French ' Sanctus Peregrinus ' is now St. 
Pelerin. Cp. O. E. pilegrim. 

pinn-et, vi. 23, pinna-cle, dim. from Lat. pinna, a battle- 
ment, another form of penna, a feather. The Greek ir^ro/xat, to 
fly; Lat. peto, 'seek,' im-pet-us, penna (petna), prse-pes, (-itis), 

1 Cp. Bible Word- Book, ^. *vbV 
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acci-piter, Eng. feather (G. feder), pen, fin. The diminutive 
suffix -et in pinnet is a Romance form, hence, like pull-et, it 
comes to us from the French. Cp. Etym. in. and i. Obs. 

port, vi. 13, ' bearing, ' Fr. portee. 

port-cullis, vi. 3, lit. gate which drops, i.e. a strong grating 
over the gateway, to be dropped in case of need, Fr. porte, and 
coulisse, 'a groove,' from couler, to drop or trickle down; Lat. 
colore, to strain, filter. So a couloir in the Alps is a groove 
down which ice or stones roll. 

rood, vi. 26, rod, then one rod laid at right angles to another, 
i.e. a cross, hence the figure of Christ on the cross. Cp. on 
Hamlet, ill. iv. 14. Etym. vi. 1. 

roundelay, vi. 13, a dancing-song. Fr. rondelet, dim. from 
Fr. rond. Lat. rotundus. Observe that the mere termination 
let is changed into lay in English, as if it meant a song. For 
other instances of such mistaken popular derivations, cp. cray- 
fish, Fr. icrevisse, a crab ; so causeway, from Fr. chausse ; lant- 
horn, for O. E. lanterne ; Lat. lantema. Cp. Etym. v. 

runic, vi. 22, i.e. 'Norse:' the letters of the alphabet were 
called Runes by the Northmen: as an arrangement of letters 
formed a charm, Runic was also used for magical : so Lat 
carmen, a song, or form of words, and then a charm. 

saga, vi. 22, the Norse tale or epic, esp. describing the heroic 
age of the tenth century; there are also strictly fabulous sagas, as 
the 'Saga of the Bards.' G. sagen, Eng. to say. 

scald, vi. 22, the Norse bard ; cp. G. schall, sound of trumpet. 

scapular, vi. 29, a part of the habit of some religious orders 
with a band crossing the shoulders. Lat. scapula, shoulder. 

selle, vi. 8, Fr. for saddle, here used for 'seat' generally ilke 
Lat. sella, the French selle being properly selle (de cheval). 

sewer, vi. 6, .raw was a dish of meat, so Warner, "tohav 
good spiced serve and roast and plum pies for a king." In the 
last passage sewe seems to mean boiled as opposed to roast, per- 
haps connected with 'seethe.' Sewer is one who serves up sews or 
dishes. Cp. Scotch " many savory sauce with sewaris he sent." 
W. R. J. [Others take it for suivre to follow ; or asseoir * to 
set down;' or from essuyer 'to wipe' or 'dry up,' to which 
sewer a drain belongs.] 

stole, vi. 29, a long narrow scarf worn round the neck and 
crossed over in front. Lat. stola; Greek, <rroMj, a garment; 
otAXw, to array. Etym. vi. 1. 

talisman, vi. 17, a magic image on which are mystical char- 
acters as charms against enchantments. Arab, telsam. 

uneath, vi. 28, hardly, with difficulty; eath is Scotch and 
A. S. for easy; cp. ease, Fr. aise, Welsh haws, ease, hawdd, 
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easy, and possibly Lat. otium ? W. For the change of s and th 
cp. \aw-eth and 1ov-^j. 

van, vi. 3, the front of an army; Fr,avant 9 Lat ad, ante; 
[van, the 'carriage,' is so-called from Persian 'cara^A/*,' and 
not from being entered in front. Etym. v.] 

* # * The Editor wishes to recommend for school use Cham- 
bers's Etymological Dictionary, 4s. 



APPENDIX 

I. PASSAGES SUGGESTED FOR LEARNING 

BY HEART. 

I. 7-ia 
II. 7-1 1. 

III. 13-17, 18-30. 

IV. 1, 2. 

V. 1, 2, 22, 23, 31. 

VI. I, 2, XI, 23, 29-3I. 

II.— EXAMINATION PAPER I. 

I. What historical allusions in the Introduction to Canto I. 
give a clue to the date of the telling of the story ? 

II. Give the meaning, and where you can the derivation, of the 
following words : — Morris — peel — aventayle — corbells — amice — 
gramarye — gramercy — owches — morsing-horns — wraith — culver 
— lykewake. 

III. Write down as nearly as possible in the words of the poet 
the description of Belted Will and Wat of Harden. What 
Homeric character would you say most resembles the latter? 

IV. Explain with short comments : — 

(a) Her father was a clerk of fame, 
Of Bethune's line of Picardie : 
He learn'd the art that none may name, 
In Padua, far beyond the sea. 

(6) How the brave boy, in future war, 
Should tame the Unicorn's pride, 

Exalt the Crescent and the Star. 

(c) Letter nor line know I never a one, 

Wer't mv neck-verse at Hairibee. 

(d) Cliffs, which, for many a later year, 
The warbling Doric reed shall hear. 

(e) Full in the midst, his Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled the Apostate's pride. 
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(f) The words that cleft Eildon hills in three, 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone. 

(g) The blood of Velez' scorched vine. 

(h) Much he marvelled a knight of pride, 
Like a book-bosom'd priest should ride. 

(*) The running stream dissolved the spell. 

(/) Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 
And Lothian heard the Regent's order, 

That all should bowne them for the Border. 

(k) Enough — he died with conquering Graeme. 

(/) The tressured fleur de luce he claims 
To wreathe his shield. 

(m) And azure in a golden field, 

The stars and crescent graced his shield 
Without the bend of Murdieston. 

(n) Give me in peace my heriot due. 

(o) The Almayn's sullen kettle-drum. 

(p) And ill beseems your rank and birth 
To make your towers a flemens-firth. 

(q) For who, in field or foray slack, 
Saw the blanche lion e'er fall back ? 

(r) And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence's Plantagenet. 

(s) The murdered Surrey's blood, the tears of Geraldine. 

(/) Of that sea-snake, tremendous curl'd, 
Whose monstrous circle girds the world. 

(«) Like him of whom the story ran, 

Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man. 



EXAMINATION PAPER II. 

I. Show the appropriateness of the words underlined : — 

L And the monk made a sign with his withered hand 
The grave's huge portal to expand. 

ii. The chief whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song. 
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2. Explain the constructions, and remarkable words in — 

i. Would'st thou thy every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance drie, 
Yet wait thy latter end with fear — 
Then, daring warrior, follow me ! 

ii. Now, hie thee hence. 

iii. Methinks. 

iv. And he of his service was full fain, 
For once he had been ta'en and slain, 
An it had not been for his ministry. 

v. All mourn the minstrel's harp unstrung, 
Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

vi. This with his sword he will maintain, 
So help him God and his good cause ! 

3. Explam — 

i. And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose. 

ii. Their influence kindly stars may shower, 
On Teviot's tide and Branksome's tower. 

4. The attendants to the ladye told, 
Some fairy sure had changed the child 
That wont to be so free and bold.- 

When was this ? Show the child's real character from othei 
parts of the poem. 

5. Supply the appropriate epithets here — 

And still the crucifix on high 
He holds before his . . eye, 
And still he bends an . . ear, 
His . . penitence to hear ; 
Still props him from the . . sod, 
Still, even when soul and body part, 
Pours . . comfort on his heart, 
And bids him trust in God ! 

'6. i. And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

Quote from other poets for this sentiment, 
ii. Cliffs doubling on their echoes borne. 
Finish the passage, show the contrast, and quote for the 
sentiment. 

7. Derive falcon, culver, sheeling, amice, thane, fiend, anon, 
brand, quaint, marshal. 
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